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_— HE pleaſure Dean Swij?'s Works have already afforded 
will be a ſufficient apology for communicating to the Rea- 


der, tho' ſomewhat out of ſeaſon, this Additional Volume ; 
who will be leſs diſpleaſed, that it has been fo long ſuppreſſed, 
than thankful that it is now at laſt publiſhed. We have no 
occaſion to apologize for the Pieces themſelves ; for as they have 
all the internal marks of genuineneſs, ſo, by their further opening 
the author's private correſpondence, they diſplay the goodneſs of 


his heart, no leſs than the never-ceaſing ſallies of his wit. His 


anſwer to The Rights of the Chriſtian church is a remarkable in- 


ſtance of both; which, though unfiniſhed, and but the flight pro- 


luſions of his ſtrength, ſhew how fincere, how able a champion he 


was of religion and the church. So ſoon as theſe were printed 
in Dublin, in a new edition of the Dean's works, it was a juſtice 
due to them to ſele& them thence, to complete the Landon 
edition. Like the author, though they owe their birth to Ireland, 
they will feel their maturity in England; and each nation will 
contend which ſhall receive them with greater ardour. : 


We have added, in this Volume, an Index to ar, the ; 
Works; wherein we have ranged the Sn mots ſcattered through- 


out them under the article SwirT1ana, by which their brightneſs 
is collected, as it were, into a focus, and they are placed in ſuch 
open day, that they are ſecured, for the future, from the petty 
larceny of meaner wits. 
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midday XX. 16. 0 


Thou fhalt not bear faj le Witneſs againſt ty N. Light 


1 N thoſe great changes that are made in a country, by the pre- 


vailing of one party over another, it is very convenient that 

the prince, and thoſe who are in authority under him, ſhould 
uſe all oſt and proper methods for 
the public from ſeditious men. And Governors do well, when 
they encourage any good ſubject to diſcover (as. his duty obligeth 
him) whatever plots or conſpiracies may be any way dangerous to 
the ſtate: Neither are they to be blamed, even when they re- 
ceive informations from bad men, in order to find out the truth, 
when it concerns the public welfare. Eyery one indeed is naturally 
inclined to have an ill opinion of an informer ; although it is 
not impoſſible, but an honeſt man may be called by that name. 
For whoever knoweth any thing, the telling of which would pre- 
vent ſome great evil to his prince, his country, or his neighbour, is 


bound in conſcience to reveal it. But the miſchief is, that, when 


parties are violently enflamed, which ſeemeth unfortunately to be 
our caſe at preſent, there is never wanting a ſett of evi] inſtruments, 
who, either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or filthy luere, "ate 

always ready to offer their fervice to the prevailing ſide, and > 
come accuſers of their brethren without any regard to truth or 
charity. Holy David numbers this among the chief of his ſuf- 
Vol. VII. | B  ferings; 


preventing any miſchief to 
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On FALSE WITNESS. 
"TM ; Falſe Witneſſes are riſen up againſt me, and ſuch as breath © 
out Cruelty[a]. Our Saviour and his apoſtles did likewiſe un- 
dergo the ſame diſtreſs, as we read both in the Goſpels and the 
Acts. 

Now Lane the fin of falſe witneſling is ſo horrible and dan- 
gerous in itſelt, and ſo odious to God and man : And becauſe the 
bitterneſs. of too many among us is riſen to ſuch a height, that 
it is not eaſy to know where it will ſtop, or how far ſome weak 
and wicked minds may be carried by a miſtaken zeal, a mali- 

*cious temper, or hope of reward, to break this great ances. 
ment delivered in the text : Therefore, in order to prevent this 
evil, and the conſequences of it, at leaſt among you who are my 


hearers, I ſhall, 


I. FigsT, Shew you ſeveral ways by which a man may be called 
a falfe witneſs againſt his neighbour. 


II. SECONDLY, I ſhall give you ſome rules for your conduct and 
behaviour, in order to defend yourfelves — the malice 


and cunning of falſe accuſers. 
HI. Axp laftly, I ſhall conclude with ſhewing you very briefly, 
how far it is your duty, as good ſubjects and good neigh- 
bours, to bear faithful branch when you are lawfully called 


to it by thoſe in authority, or 1 the ſincere advice of 
your own conſciences. 


I. As to the firſt, there are ebe ways by which a man may 
be juſtly called a falſe witneſs againſt his neighbour. 

Firſt, According to the direct meaning of the word, when a 
man accuſeth his neighbour without the leaſt ground of truth. 
So we read, that Jezabel hired two ſons of Belial to accuſe Naboth 
for 2 God and the King, for which, although he was 
entirely innocent, he was floned to death [ 6]. And in our age it is 
| . Pal. xxvii. 12. [3] e 13. 

nat 


On FALSE WITNESS. 3 
not eaſy to tell how many men have loſt their lives, been ruined 
in their fortunes, and put to ignominious puniſhment by the 
downright perjury of falſe witneſſes | The law itſelf in ſuch caſes 
being not able to protect the innocent. But this is ſo horrible a 
crime, that it doth not need to be aggravated by words. 

A ſecond way by which a man becometh a falſe witneſs is, 
when he mixeth falſehood and truth together, or concealeth 
ſome circumſtances, which, if they were told, would deſtroy the 
falſhoods he uttereth. So the two falſe witneſſes who accuſed 


our Saviour before the chief Prieſts, by a very little perverting 


his words, would have made him guilty of a capital crime ; for 
ſo it was among the Jews to propheſy any evil againſt the 
temple. This fellow ſaid, I am able to deſtroy the temple of God, 
and to build it in three days [c]; whereas the words, as our Saviour 
ſpoke them, were to another end, and differently exprefſed : For 
when the Jews aſked him to ſhew them a ſign, he ſaid; Deſtroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raiſe it up. In ſuch caſes as 
theſe, an innocent man is half confounded, and looketh as if he 


were guilty, ſince he neither can deny his words, nor perhaps 


readily ſtrip them from the malicious additions of a falſe witneſs. 

Thirdly, A man is a falſe witneſs, when, in accuſing his neigh- 
bour, he endeavoureth to aggravate by his geſtures, and tone of 
his voice, or when he chargeth a man with words which were 
only repeated or quoted from ſomebody elſe. As if any one 


ſhould tell me that he heard another ſpeak certain dangerous and 
ſeditious ſpeeches, and I ſhould immediately accuſe him for 


ſpeaking them himſelf ; and ſo drop the only circumſtance that 
made him innocent. This was the caſe of St. Szephen. The 
falſe witneſſes ſaid, This man ceaſeth not to ſpeak blaſphemous words 
againſt this holy place and the lau [d J. Whereas St. Stephen 
ſaid no ſuch words; but only repeated ſome propheſies of Jere- 
miab or Malachi, which threatened Jeruſalem with deſtruction 
Le] Matt. xxvi. 6. La] Acts vi. 13. 
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4 On FALSE WITNESS. 
if it did not repent : However, by the fury of the people, this in- 
nocent holy perſon was ſtoned to death for words he never 
ſpoke. | 
. The blackeſt kind of falſe witneſſes are thoſe who 
do the office of the Devil, by tempting their brethren in order 
to betray them. I cannot call to mind any inſtances of this kind 
mentioned in holy ſcripture. But I am afraid, this vile practice 
hath been too much followed in the world. When a man's temper 
hath been ſo ſoured by misfortunes and hard uſage, that perhaps 
he hath reaſon enough to complain; then one of theſe ſeducers, 
under the pretence of friendſhip, will ſeem to lament his caſe, 
urge the hardſhips he hath ſuffered, and endeavour to raiſe his 
paſſions until he hath faid ſomething that a malicious informer 
can pervert or aggravate againſt him in a court of juſtice. 
Fifthly, Whoever beareth witneſs againſt his neighbour, out 
of a principle of malice and revenge, from any old gradge, or 
hatred to his perſon; ſuch a man is a falſe witneſs in the fight of 
God, although what he ſays be true; becauſe the motive or cauſe 
is evil, not to ſerve his prince or country, but to gratify his own 
reſentments. And therefore, although a man thus accuſed may 
be very juſtly puniſhed by the law, yet this doth by no means ac- 
quit the accuſer, who, inſtead of regarding the public ſervice, 
intended only to glut his private rage and ſpight. {No 
_ © Sixthly, T number among falſe witneſſes all thoſe who make a 
trade of being informers in hope of favour and reward; and 
to this end employ their time, either by liſtening in public places, 
to catch up an accidental word ; or in corrupting men's ſervants 
to diſcover any unwary expreſſion of their maſter ; or thruſting 
themſelyes into company, and then uſing the moſt indecent 
ſcurrilous language; faſtening a thouſand falſhoods and ſcandal 
upon a whole party, on purpoſe to provoke fuch an anſwer as 
they may turn to an accuſation. And truly this ungodly race 
is ſaid to be grown ſo numerous, that men of different parties can 
| | | hardly 
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On FALSE WITNESS. 5 
hardly converſe together with any ſecurity. Even the pulpit 
hath not been free from the miſrepreſentation of theſe in- 
formers; of whom the clergy have not wanted occaſions to com- 
plain with holy David: They daily miflake my wards, all they 
imagine is to do me evil, Nor is it any wonder at all, that this 
trade of informing ſhould be now in a flouriſhing condition, 
ſince our caſe is manifeſtly thus: We are divided into two par- 
ties, with very little charity or temper towards each other: The 
prevailing fide may talk of paſt things as they pleaſe, with ſe— 
curity; and generally do it in —_- molt provoking words they 
can invent; while thoſe who are down are ſometimes en 
to ſpeak i in favour of a loſt cauſe, and therefore, without great 
caution, muſt needs be often caught tripping, and thereby — 
plenty of materials for witneſſes and informers. 

Laſily, Thoſe may well be reckoned among falſe 8 
againſt their neighbour, who bring him into — and puniſh- 
ment by ſuch. accuſations as are of no conſequence at all to the 
public, nor can be of any other uſe but to create vexation. Such 
witneſſes are thoſe, who cannot hear an idle intemperate expreſ- 
ſion, but they muſt immediately run to the magiſtrate to in- 
form ; or perhaps wrangling in their cups over night, when they 
were not able to ſpeak or apprehend three words of common 
ſenſe, will pretend to remember every thing in the morning, and 
think themſelves very. properly qualified to be accuſers of their 
brethren. God be thanked, the throne of our [e] king is too 
firmly ſettled to be ſhaken by the folly and raſhneſs of every. 
fottih companion. And I 54 not in = leaſt doubt, that when 
thoſe in power begin to obſerve the falſhood, the prevarication, 
the aggravating manner, the treachery and ſedacing, the malice 
and revenge, the love of lucre; and laſtly, the trifling accuſations 
in too many wicked people, they will be as ready to diſcourage 
every ſort of thoſe whom I have numbered among. alle witneſſes, 

le] Gzores I, 2 
1 as 
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as they will be to countenance honeſt men, who, out of a true 
zeal to their prince and country, do, in the innocence of their 
hearts, freely diſcover whatever they may apprehend to be dan- 
gerous to either. A good chriſtian will think it ſufficient to re- 
prove his brother for a raſh unguarded word, where there is 
neither danger nor evil example to be apprehended ; or, it he 
will not amend by reproof, avoid his converſation. 


II. And thus much may ſerve to ſhew the ſeveral ways where- 
by a man may be ſaid to be a falſe witneſs againſt his neighbour. 


I might have added one kind more, and it is of thoſe who inform 


againſt their neighbour out of fear of puniſhment to themſelves, 
which, although it be more excuſable, and hath leſs of malice 
than any of the reſt, cannot however be juſtified. I go on there- 
fore upon the ſecond head, to give you ſome rules for your con- 
duct and behaviour, in order to defend yourſelves againſt the 
malice and cunning of falſe accuſers. 

It is readily agreed, that innocence is the beſt protection in the 
world; yet that it is not always ſufhcient without ſome de 
of prudence, our Saviour himſelf intimateth to us, by inſtructing 
his diſciples 70 be wiſe as ſerpents, as well as innocent as drves. But, 
if ever innocence be too weak a defence, it is chiefly ſo in jealous 
and ſuſpicious times, when factions are arrived to an high pitch 

of animoſity, and the minds of men, inſtead of being warmed by 
a true zeal for religion, are inflamed only by party fury. Neither 
is virtue itſelf a ſufficient ſecurity in ſuch times, becauſe it is not 
allowed to be virtue, otherwiſe than as it hath a mixture of 


However, although virtue and innocence are no infallible de- 
fence againſt perjury, malice, and ſubornation, yet they are great 
ſupports for enabling us to bear thoſe evils with temper and 
reſignation ; and it is an unſpeakable comfort to a good man un- 
der the malignity of evil mercenary tongues, that a few years 
£ will 
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will carry his appeal to an higher tribunal, where falſe witneſſes, 
inſtead of daring to bring accuſations before an all-ſeeing judge, 
will call for mountains to cover them. As for earthly judges, 
they ſeldom have it in their power; and, God knows, whether 
they have it in their will, to mingle mercy with juſtice; they are 
ſo far from knowing the hearts of the accuſer or the acculed, 
that they cannot know their own; and their underſtanding is 
frequently biaſſed, although their intentions be juſt. _ They 
are often prejudiced to cauſes, parties, and perſons, through the 
infirmity of human nature, without being ſenſible themſelves 
that they are ſo: And therefore, although God may pardon their 
errors here, he certainly will not ratify their ſentences hereafter... 

However, ſince, as we have before obſerved, our Saviour pre- 
ſcribeth to us to be not only harmleſs as doves, but wiſe as: 
ſcrpents; give me leave to preſcribe to you ſome rules, which. the 
moſt ignorant perſon may follow for the conduct of his life with 
fafety in perilous times againſt falſe accuſers. 

1//, Let me adviſe you to have nothing at all to do. tk that 
which is commonly called politics, or the government of the 
world; in the nature of which it is certain you are utterly ignorant, 
and when your opinion is wrong, although it proceeds from 
ignorance, it ſhall be an accuſation againſt you. Beſides, opi-- 
nions in government are right or wrong juſt according to. the- 
humour and diſpoſition of the times; and, unleſs you have judg- 
ment to diſtingui iſh, you may be puniſhed at one time. for. what. 
you would be rewarded in another. 

2dly, Be ready at all times in your words and 1 to ſhew: 
your loyalty to the king that reigns over you. This is the plain 
manifeſt doctrine of holy ſcripture. Submit yourſebves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake, whether it be ta the king. as 
ſupreme, &c f J. And another apoſtle telleth us, The powers 
that be are ordained of God. Kings are the ordinances of man: 


(F] 1 Pet. ü. 13. 
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by the permiſſion of God, and they are ordained of God by his 
' inſtrument man. The powers that be, the preſent powers, which 
are ordained by God, and yet in ſome ſenſe are the ordinances of 
man, are what you muſt obey, without preſuming to examine 
into rights and titles ; neither can it be reaſonably expected, that 
the powers in being, or in poſſeſſion, ſhould ſuffer their title to 
be publicly diſputed by ſubjects without ſevere puniſhment. And 
to fay the truth, there is no duty in religion more eaſy to the 
generality of mankind, than obedience to government: I ſay, to 
the generality of mankind ;. becauſe while their law, and pro- 
perty, and religion are preſerved, it is of no great conſequence to 
them by whom they are governed, and therefore they are under 
no temptations to defire a change. 
Za, In order to prevent any danger from the malice of falſe 
witneſſes, be fure to avoid intemperance. If it be often fo hard 
for men to govern their tongues when they are in their right 
ſenſes, how can they hope to do it when they are heated with 
drink? In thoſe caſes moſt men regard not what they ſay, and 
too many not what they ſwear ; neither will a man's memory dif- 
ordered with drunkenneſs ſerve to defend himſelf, or ſatisfy him 
whether he were guilty or no. | 
__.4zhly, Avoid, as much as poſſible, the converſation of thoſe 
people, who are given to talk of public perſons and affairs, eſpe- 
- cally of thoſe whoſe opinions in ſuch matters are different from 
yours. I never once knew any diſputes of this kind managed 
with tolerable temper; but on both fides they only agree as much 
as poſſible to provoke'the paſſions of each other, indeed with this 
difadvantage, that he who argueth on the fide of power may 
peak ſecurely the utmoſt his malice can invent; while the other 
Heth every moment at the mercy of an informer; and the law in 
theſe cafes will give no allowance at all for paſſion, inadvertency, 
of the higheft provocation. | | 


I come 
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I come now in the laſt place to ſhe you how far it is your 
duty as good ſubjects and good neighbours to bear faithful wit- 
neſs, when you are * lawfully called to it by thoſe in authority, or by 
the ſincere advice of your own conſciences. 

In what I have hitherto ſaid, you eaſily find, that I do not tall 
of bearing witneſs in general, which is — may be lawful upon 
a thouſand accounts in relation to property and other matters, 
and wherein there are many ſcandalous corruptions, almoſt 
liar to this country, which would require to be handled by them- 
ſelves. But I have confined my diſeourſe only to that branch of 
2 bearing falſe witneſs, whereby the public is injured in the oy 
4 or honour of the prince, or thoſe in authority under him. 
3 In order therefore to be a faithful witneſs, it is firſt n 
3 that a man doth not undertake it from the leaſt proſpect of any 

private advantage to himſelf. The ſmalleſt mixture of that 
leaven will four the whole lamp. Intereſt will infallibly bias his: 
judgment, although he be ever fo firmly reſolved to ſay nothing 
but truth. He cannot ſerve God and Mammon; but as intereſt 
is his chief end, he will uſe the moſt effectual means to advance 
it. He will aggravate circumſtances to make his teſtimony valu- 
able; he will be ſorry if the perſon he accuſeth ſhould be able 
2 to clear himſelf; in ſhort, he is labouring a point which he thinks 
_ neceſſary to his own good; and it would be a diſappointment of 
2 to him, that his neighbour ſhould: prove innocent. | 
5thly, Every good ſubject is obliged: to bear witneſs againſt his 1 


= 
Fd. 


neighbour, for any action or words, the telling of kickin would be 
of advantage to the public, and the concealment dangerous, or of 
J ill example. Of this nature are all plots and conſpiracies againſt 
1 the peace of a nation, all di words againſt a prince, ſuch as 
clearly diſcover a diſloyal. and: rebellious heart: but: where our 
prince and country can poflibly receive no damage or diſgrace; 
where no ſcandal or ill example is given; and our neighbour, it 
may be, provoked by us, * ** to drop a raſh or 
Vor. VII. indiſereet 
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indiſcreet word, which in ſtrictneſs of law might bring him under 
trouble, perhaps to his utter undoing ; there we are obliged, we 
ought, to proceed no further than warning and reproof. 

In deſcribing to you the ſeveral kinds of falſe witneſſes, I have 
made it leſs neceſſary to dwell much longer upon this head; be- 
cauſe a faithful witneſs, like every thing elſe, is known by his con- 
trary: Therefore it would be only repetition of what I have al- 
ready ſaid to tell you, that the ſtricteſt truth is required in a 
witneſs; that he ſhould be wholy free from the malice againſt 
the perſon he accuſes; that he ſhould not aggravate the ſmalleſt 
circumſtance againſt the criminal, nor conceal the ſmalleſt in his 
favour; and, to crown all, though I have hinted it before, that 
the only cauſe or motive of his undertaking an. office, ſo ſubject 
to cenſure, and fo difficult to perform, ſhould be the ſafety and 
ſervice of his prince and country. . | 

Under theſe conditions and limitations (but not otherwiſe) there 
is no manner of doubt, but a good man may lawfully and juſtly 
become a witneſs in behalf of the public, and may perform that 
office (in its own nature not very deſirable) with honour and in- 
tegrity. For the command in the text is poſitive as well as 
negative; that is to ſay, as we are directed not to bear falſe wit- 
neſs againſt our neighbour, ſo we are to bear true. Next to the 
word of God, and the advice of teachers, every man's conſcience 
ſtrictly examined will be his beſt director in this weighty point; 
and to that I ſhall leave him. 

It might perhaps be thought proper to have added ſomething 
by way of advice to thoſe who are unhappily engaged in this 
abominable trade and {in of bearing falſe witneſs; but I am far 
from believing or ſuppoſing any of that deſtructive tribe are now 
my hearers. I look upon them as a ſort of people that ſeldom 
frequent theſe holy places, where they can hardly pick up any 
materials to ſerve their turn, unleſs they think it worth their while 
to miſrepreſent or pervert the words of the preacher: And who 


ever 


ſpeak in a cauſe to decline after many, to wreft judgment. | 


On FALSE WITNESS. It 
ever is that way diſpoſed, I doubt, cannot be in a con- 
dition to edify 5 — himſelf by what he wc. ys God 
in his mercy preſerve us from all the guilt of this grievous fin 
forbidden in my text, and from the ſnares of thoſe who are 
guilty of it. e 

I ſhall conclude with one or two precepts given by M from 
God to the children of 1/rae, in the xxiii! of Exod. 1, 2. 

Theu ſhalt not raiſe a falſe report: Put not thine hand. with the 
wicked, to be an unrighteous witneſs. 


Thou ſbalt not follow @ multitude to do evil, neither ſhalt thou 


Now to God the Father, &c.. 
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POOR MAN'S CONTENTMENT.. 


PLT. Chap. iv. Part of the 11% Verſe. | 
T have learned, in whatſoever flate I am, therewith to be content. 


HE holy ſcripture is full of expreſſions to ſet forth the 
miſerable condition of man during the whole progreſs of 
his life; his weakneſs, pride, and vanity, his unmeaſurable deſires, 
and perpetual diſappointments, the prevalency of his paſſions, and 
the corruptions of his reaſon, his deluding hopes, and his real, 
as well as imaginary, fears; his natural and artificial wants ; his 
cares and anxieties; the diſeaſes of his body, and the diſeaſes of 
his mind; the ſhortneſs of his life; his dread of a future ſtate, 
with his careleſsneſs to prepare for it: And the wiſe men of all 
ages have made the ſame reflexions. | 
But all theſe are general calamities, from which none are ex- 
cepted; and, being without remedy, it is vain to bewail them. 
The great queſtion, long debated in the world, is, whether the 
rich or the poor are the leaſt miſerable of the two? It is certain, 
that no rich man ever deſired to be poor, and that moſt, if not 
all, poor men deſire to be rich; from whence it may be argued, 
that, in all appearance, the advantage lieth on the fide of wealth, 
becauſe both parties agree in preferring it before poverty. But 
this reaſoning will be found to be falſe: For, I lay it down as a 
certain truth, that God Almighty hath placed all men upon an 
| equal 
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equal foot, with reſpect to their happineſs in this world, and the 
capacity of attaining their ſalvation in the next; or, at leaſt, if 
there be any difference, it is not to the advantage of the rich and 
the mighty. Now, ſince a great part of thoſe, who uſually make 
up our congregations, are not of conſiderable ſtation, and many 
among them of the lower ſort, and ſince the meaner people are 
generally, and juſtly, charged with the ſin of repining and mur- 
muring at their own condition, to which, however, their betters 
are ſufficiently ſubject, (although, perhaps, for ſhame, not always 
ſo loud in their complaints) I thought it might be uſeful to reaſon 
upon this point in as plain a manner as I can. I ſhall therefore 
ſhew, firſt, that the poor enjoy many temporal bleſſings, which 
are not common to the rich and the great: And, hkewiſe, that 
the rich and the great are ſubject to many temporal evils, which 
are not common to the poor. | 
But here I would not be miſunderſtood ; perhaps, there is 
not a word more abuſed than that of the poor, or wherein the 
world is more generally miſtaken, Among the number of 
thoſe who beg in our ſtreets, or are half ſtarved at home, 
or languiſh in priſon for debt, there is hardly one in a hundred 
who doth not owe his misfortunes to his own lazineſs or dranken- 
neſs, or worle vices. | 5 * 

To theſe he owes thoſe very diſeaſes which often diſable him 
from getting his bread. Such wretches are deſervedly unhappy 3_ 
they can only blame themſelves; and when we are commanded 
to have pity on the poor, theſe are not underſtood to be of the 
number. EY | . | 
It is true, indeed, that ſometimes honeſt, endeavouring men 
are reduced to extreme want, even to the begging of alms, by 
laſſes, by accidents, by diſeaſes, and old age, without any fault of 
their own: But theſe are very few, in compariſon of the other; 
nor would their {ſupport be any ſenſible burthen to the public, if 
the -chatity of well diſpoſed perſons were not W 
Meike thole 
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thoſe common: ſtrolers, who are moſt importunate, and who leaſt 
deſerve it. - Theſe, indeed, are properly and juſtly called the poor, 
whom it ſhould be our ſtudy to find out and diftinguiſh, by 
waking them partake of our "EE and abundance. 

But neither bave theſe any thing to do with my preſent ſub- 
ject: For, by the poor I * d the honeſt, induſtrious arti- 
ficer, the meaner ſort of tradeſmen, and the labouring man, who 
getteth his bread by the ſweat of his brows, in town or country, 
and who make the bulk of mankind among us. 

Firſt, I ſhall therefore ſhew, firſt, that the poor (in the ſenſe I 
underſtand the word) do enjoy many temporal bleſſings, which 
are not common to the rich and great; and likewiſe, that the 
rich and great are * to many temporal evils, which are not 
common to the 

Secondly, From * arguments offered to prove the foregoing 
head, I ſhall draw ſome obfervations that may be uſeful for your 
practice. 

x. As to the firſt : Health, we know, is generally allowed. to 
be the beſt of all earthly poſſeſſions, becauſe it is that, without 
which we can have no ſatisfaction in any of the reſt. For 
riches are of no uſe, if ſickneſs taketh from us the ability of en- 
Joying them, and power and greatneſs are then only a burthen. 
Now, if we would look for health, it muſt be in the humble 
habitation, of the labouring man, or indoftrious artificer, who earn 
their bread by the ſweat of their brows, and uſually live to a good 
old age — 5 a great degree of ſtrength and vigour 

The refreſhment of the body by ſleep is another great 
neſs of the meaner fort. Their reſt is not diſturbed by the fear 
of thieves and robbers, nor is it interrupted by ſusfeits of intem- 
perance. Labour and plain food ſupply the want of quieting 
draughts; and the wiſe man telleth us, that the ſleep of the 
labouring man is ſweet. As to children, which are certainly ac- 


N * „ where induſtry is not 
| wanting; 
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wanting; they are an aſſiſtance to their honeſt parents, inſtead of 


being a burthen ; they are healthy and ſtrong, and fit for labour; 
neither is the father in fear, leſt his heir ſhould be ruined by an 


unequal match; nor is he ſolicitous about his riſing in the * | 


further than to be able to get his bread. 


The poorer ſort are not the objects of general hatred or envy; 
they have no twinges of ambition, nor trouble themſelves with 


party-quarrels, or ſtate-diviſions. The idle rabble, who follow 
their ambitious leaders in ſuch caſes, do not fall within my de- 
ſcription of the poorer ſort; for, it is plain, I mean only the 
honeſt induſtrious -poor in town or country, who are ſafeſt in 
times of public diſturbance, in perilous ſeaſons, and public revo- 


lutions, if they will be quiet, and do their own buſineſs : For 
artificers and huſbandmen are neceſſary in all governments: =_ | 


in ſuch ſeaſons, the rich are the public mark, becauſe 


oftentimes of no uſe, but to be plundered; eo ſome ſort "of . 
birds, who are good for nothing, — their feathers ; and ſo . a 


prey to the ſtrongeſt ſide. 
Let us proceed on the other ide to examine the difad 


that the rich and the great lie under, with reſpect to the N 8 


of the preſent life. 
Firſt then; While health, as we have aid, is the 


U por- 
tion of the lower ſort, the gout, the dropſy, the ſtone, the colic, . 


and all other diſeaſes, are continually haunting the palaces of the 
rich and the great, as the natural attendants upon lazineſs: and 
luxury. Neither does the rich man eat his ſumptuous fare with 
half the appetite and reliſh, that even the beggars do the crumbs 
which fall from his table: But, on the contrary, be is full of 
loathing and diſguſt, or at beſt of indifference, in the midſt of 


plenty. Thus their intemperance ſhortens their lives, without 


pleaſing their appetites. 
Buſineſs, fear, guilt, deſign, a anguiſh, and vexation are con- 
en buzzing about the curtains of the rich and the n 
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and will hardly fuffer them to cloſe their eyes, unleſs when they 
are dozed with the fumes of ſtrong liquors. 

It is a great miſtake to imagine, that the rich want but few 
things; their wants are more numerous, more craving, and ur- 
gent, than thoſe of poorer men: For thele endeavour only at the 


1 neceſſaries of life, which make them happy, and they think no 


farther: But the deſire of power and wealth is endleſs, and there- 
fore impoſſible to be ſatisfied with any acquiſitions. 

If riches were ſo great a bleſſing as they are commonly thought, 
they would at kaft have this advantage, to give their owners 
chearful hearts and countenances; they would often ſtir them up 
to expreſs their thankfulneſs to God, and diſcover their fatis- 
faction to the world. But, in fact, the contrary to all this is true. 
For where are there more cloudy brows, more melancholy hearts, 
or more ingratitude to their great Benefactor, than among thoſe 
who abound in wealth ? And, indeed, it is natural that it ſhould 
be ſo, becauſe thoſe men, who covet things that are hard to be 
got, muſt be hard to pleaſe ; whereas a fmall thing maketh a 
poor man happy; and great loſſes cannot befal him. 

It is likewiſe worth conſidering, how few among the rich have 
procured their wealth by juſt meaſures; how many owe their for- 
tunes to the ſins of their parents, how many more to their own ? 
If men's titles were to be tried before a true court of conſcience, 
where falſe ſwearing, and a thouſand vile artifices, (that are well 
known, and can hardly be avoided in human courts of juſtice) 
would avail nothing; how many would be ejected with infamy: 
and diſgrace? How many grow conſiderable by breach of truſt, 
by bribery and corruption? How many have ſold their religion, 
with the rights and liberties of themſelves and others, for power 
and employments? 181 

And, it is a miſtake to think, that the moſt hardened ſinner, 
who oweth his poſſeſſions or titles to any ſuch wicked arts of 
thieving, can have true peace of mind, under the reproaches of 
_— - » a guilty 
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a guilty conſcience, and amidſt the cries of ruined widows and 
orphans, 

7 know not one real advantage that the rich have over the 
poor, except the power of doing good to others: But this is an 
advantage which God hath not given wicked men the grace to 
make fo of. The wealth acquired by evil means was never 
employed to good ends; for x — be to divide the king- 
dom of Satan againſt itſelfl. Whatever hath been gained by 
fraud, avarice, — — and the like, muſt be preſerved and in- 
creaſed by the ſame methods. 

I ſhall add but one thing more upon. this head, which I hope 
will convince you; that God (whoſe thoughts are not as our 
thoughts) never intended riches or power to be neceſſary for 
the happineſs of mankind in this life; becauſe it is certain, 
that there is not one ſingle good quality of the mind abſolutely 
neceſſary to obtain them, where men are reſolved to be rich at any 
rate; neither honour, juſtice, tem wiſdom, religion, 
truth, nor learning; for a ſlight acquaintance with the world will 
inform us, that there have been many inſtances of men in all ages, 
who have arrived at great poſſeſſions and great dignities, by 
cunning, fraud, or — ry, without any of 
virtues that can be named. Now, if riches and 
ſuch bleſſings, that good men without them could not have their 
ſhare of happineſs in this life; how cometh it to paſs, that God 
ſhould ſuffer them to be often dealt to the wort, — moſt pro- 
fligate of mankind ? that they ſhould be procured b 
the moſt abominable means, and applied to the hafeſt and mo 
wicked uſes? This ought not to be conceived of a juſt, a mer- 
citul, a wiſe, and almighty Being. We muſt therefore con- 
clude, that wealth and power are in their on nature, at beſt, 
but things indifferent, and that a good man may be equal ly 
happy without them, provided that he hath a ſufficiency of the 
common bleſſings of human life to anſwer all the reaſonable and 

Qs. Vis D N virtuous 
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virtuous demands of nature, which his induſtry will provide, and 
ſobriety will prevent his wanting. Agur's prayer, with the reaſons 
of his wiſh, are full to this purpoſe: © Give me neither poverty 
4c nor riches. Feed me with food convenient for me; leſt I be 


4 full and deny thee, and ſay, Who is the Lord? Or, leſt I 


ze be poor, and ſteal, and take the Name of my God in 
<a | 

From what hath been ſaid, I ſhall, in the ſecond place, offer 
ſome conſiderations, that may be uſeful for your practice. 

And here I ſhall apply myſelf chiefly to thoſe of the lower 
fort, for whoſe comfort and ſatisfaction this diſcourſe is principally 
intended. For, having obſerved the great fin of thoſe, who do 
not abound in wealth, to be that of murmuring and repining, 
that God hath dealt his bleſſings unequally to the ſons of men, 
I thought it would be of great uſe to remove out of your minds 
fo falſe and wicked an opinion, by ſhewing that your condition is. 
really happier than moſt of you imagine. 

Fir, therefore, it hath been always agreed in the world, that 
the preſent happineſs of mankind conſiſted in the eaſe of our 
body and the quiet of our mind; but, from what hath been al- 


ready faid, it plainly appears, that neither wealth nor power do 


in any ſort contribute to either of theſe two bleflings. If, on 


the contrary; by multiplying our defires, they increaſe our diſcon- 
*rents ; if they deſtroy our health, gall us with painful diſeaſes, 
and ſhorten our life; if they expoſe us to hatred, to envy, to 


cenfure, to a thouſand temptations, it is not eaſy to ſee why a 
wiſe man ſhould make them his choice, for their own fake, 


although it were in his power. Would any of you, who are in 


health and ſtrength of body, with moderate food and raiment 


earned by your own labour, rather chuſe to be in the rich man's 


bed, under the torture of the gout, unable to take your natural 
reſt, or natural nouriſhment, with the additional load of a guilty 


conſcience, reproaching you for injuſtice, oppreſſions, covetouſ- 


nels, 
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neſs, and fraud ? No; but you would take the riches and power, 
and leave behind the inconveniences that attend them; and fo 
would every man living. But that is more than our ſhare, and 
God never intended this world for ſuch a place of reſt as we 
would make it; for the ſcripture aſſureth us, that it was only 
deſigned as a place of trial. Nothing is more frequent, than a 
man to wiſh himſelf in another's condition; yet he ſeldom doth 
it without ſome reſerve: He would not be fo old; he would not 
be ſo ſickly; he would not be ſo cruel; he would not be fo in- 

ſolent; he would not be fo vicious; he would not be fo op- 
preſſive; ſo griping; and ſo on. From whence it is plain, 
that, in their own judgment, men are not ſo unequally dealt with, 
as they would at firſt ſight imagine: For, if I would not change 
my condition with another man, without any exception or reſerva- 
tion at all, T am in reality more happy than he. [be rg 

Secondly, You of the meaner ſort are ſubje& to fewer tempta- 
tions than the rich; and therefore your vices are more unpar- 
donable. Labour ſubdueth your appetites to be fatisfied with 
common things; the buſineſs of your ſeveral callings filleth up 
your whole time; ſo that idleneſs, which is the bane and de- 
ſtruction of virtue, doth not lead you into the neighbourbood of 
ſin: Your paſſions are cooler, by not being inflamed with exceſs, 
and therefore the gate and the way that lead to life are not fo 
ſtrait or ſo narrow to you, as to thoſe: who live among all the 
allurements to wickedneſs. To ſerve God with the- beſt of your 
care and underſtanding, and to be juſt and true in your dealings, 
is the ſhort ſum of your duty, and will be the more ſtrictly re- 
quired of you, becauſe nothing lieth in the way to divert you 
from it. | = 5 ei 

Thirdly, It is plain from what I have ſaid, that you of the 
lower rank have no juſt reaſon to complain of your condition; 
becauſe, as you plainly ſee, it affordeth you ſo many advantages, 
and freeth you from ſo many vexations, ſo many diſtempers * | 
has D 5 a 
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of body and mind, which purſue and torment the rich and 
powerful. 


Fourthly, You are to remembèr and apply, that the pooreſt 
perſon is not excuſed from doing good to others, and even relieving 
the wants of his diſtreſſed neighbour, according to his abilities; 
and if you perform your duty in this point, you far outdo the 
greateſt liberalities of the rich, and will accordingly be accepted 
of by God, and get your reward: For, it is our Saviour's own 
doctrine, when the widow gave her two mites. The rich give 
out of their abundance; that is to ſay, what they give, they do 
not feel it in their way of living: But the poor man, who giveth 
out of his little ſtock, muſt ſpare it from the neceſſary food and 
raiment of himſelf the his family. And therefore our Saviour 
adds, That the widow gave more than all who went before 
ce her; for ſhe gave all the had, even all her living; and G—_ , 
home utterly unprovided to ſupply her neceſſities. 

Leftly, As it appeareth from what hath been faid, that 7 of 
the lower rank have, in reality, a greater ſhare of happineſs, your 
work of ſalvation is eaſier, by your being liable to — tempta- 
tions; ; and as your reward in heaven is much more certain, 
than it is to the rich, if you ſeriouſly perform your duty, for yours. 
is the kingdom of heaven; ſo your neglect of it will be leſs ex- 
cuſeable, will meet with fewer allowances, from God, and will be 
- puniſhed with double ſtripes. For, the moſt unknowing among 
you cannot plead ignorance in what you have been ſo early taught, 
I hope, fo often inſtructed in, and which is fo eaſy to be under- 
ſtood, I mean the art of leading a life agreeable to the plain and 

poſitive laws of God. Perhaps you may think you lie under one 
7 N — which the great and rich have not; that idleneſs 
will certainly reduce you to beggary; whereas thoſe who abound 
in wealth lie under no neceſſity either of labour or temperance 
to keep enough to live on. But this is indeed one part of your 
happineſs, that the lowneſs of your condition, in a manner, forceth 


you 
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you to what is pleaſing to God, and neceſſary for your daily ſup- 
port. Thus your duty and intereſt are always the ſame, _ 

To conclude; fince our bleſſed Lord, who, inſtęad of a rich: 
and honourable ſtation in this world, was pleaſed to chuſe his lot 
among men of the lower condition; let not thoſe, on whom the 
bounty of providence hath beſtowed wealth and honours, deſpiſe 
the men who are placed in an humble and inferior ſtation; but 
rather, with their utmoſt power, hy their cguntenance, by their 
protection, by juſt payment for their honeſt labour, enco 
their daily endeavours for the virtuous ſupport of themſelves and 
their families. On the other hand, let the poor labour to pro- 
vide things honeſt in the ſight of all men ; and ſo, wick diligence- 
in their ſeveral employments, live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly 
in this preſent world, that they may obtain that glorious reward: 
2 in the goſpel to the poor, I mean the kingdom of 

Sg "0 


Now to God the Father; &c: 
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PSALM CXLIV. Part of the 13 and 14% Ver. 


That there be no complaining in our Streets. Happy is the People 
that is in ſuch a caſe. | 


1. is a very melancholy reflection, that ſuch a country as ours, 
which is capable of producing all things neceſſary, and moſt 

things convenient for life, ſufficient for the ſupport of four times 

the number of its inhabitants, ſhould yet lie under the heavieſt 

load of miſery and want, our ſtreets crowded with beggars, fo 

many of our lower ſort of tradeſmen, labourers, and artificers, not 
able to find cloaths and food for their families. 

I think it may therefore be of ſome uſe to lay before you 
the chief cauſes of this wretched condition we are in, and then 
it will be eaſier to aſſign what remedies are in our power towards 
removing, at leaſt, ſome part of theſe evils. 

For it is ever to be lamented, that we lie under many diſad- 
vantages, not by our own faults, which are peculiar to our- 
ſelves, and which no other nation under heaven hath any reaſon 
to * of. 

19 I ſhall 
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1 ſhall, therefore, firſt mention ſome cauſes of our miſeries, 


- which I doubt are not to be remedied, until God ſhall put it in the 


hearts of thoſe who are ſtronger to allow us the common rights and 
privileges of brethren, fellow ſubjects, and even of mankind. 
The firſt cauſe of our miſery is the intolerable hardſhips we lie 
under in every branch of our trade, by which we are become as 
hewers of wood, and drawers of water, to our rigorous neighbours. | 


The ſecond cauſe of our miſerable ſtate is the folly, the vanity, 


| and ingratitude of thoſe vaſt numbers, who think themſelves too 


good to live in the country which gave them birth, and ſtill gives 
— bread; and rather chooſe to paſs their days, and conſume 


their wealth, and draw out the very vitals of their mother ** 


dom, among thoſe who heartily deſpiſe them. 

Theſe I have but lightly touched on, becauſe I fear they are 
not to be redreſſed, and, beſides, I am very ſenſible how ready 
ſome people are to take offence at the ho truth; and, for that 


reaſon, I ſhall omit ſeveral other grievances, under which we are 


long likely to groan. 
I ſhall therefore go on to relate en d cs of Un 


tion's poverty, by which, if they continue much longer, i it muſt 
infallibly fink to utter ruin. 


The Guſt 3 is,, that monſtrous pride and vanity in both ſexes, 


eſpecially the weaker ſex, who, in the midſt of poverty, are ſuf- 


fered to run into all kind of expence and extravagance in 
and. particularly. priding themſelves to wear nothing but what 
cometh from abroad, diſdaining the growth or manufacture of 
their own country, in thoſe articles where they can be better ſerved. 
at home with half the expence; and: this is grown. to ſuch a 
height, that they will carry the whole yearly rent of a good eſtate 
at once on their body. And, as. there is in that ſex a ſpirit of 
envy, by which they cannot endure to ſee others in a better habit 
than themſelves, ſo thoſe, whoſe fortunes can hardly ſupport their 
families in the neceſſaries of lite, will needs vye with the rich- 
- k eſt 


* the ſpirits of the people are broken, and made for ſlavery; the 
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eſt and greateſt among us, to the ruin of themſelves and their 
poſterity. 
Neither are the men leſs guilty of this pernicious folly, who, 
in imitation of a gaudineſs and foppery of dreſs, introduced of late 
years into our neighbouring kingdom, as fools are apt to imitate 
only the defects of their betters) cannot find materials in theit 
own country worthy to adorn their bodies of clay, while theit 
minds are naked of every valuable quality. | 

Thus our tradeſmen and ſhopkeepers, who deal in home-goods, 
are left in a ſtarving condition, and only thoſe encouraged who 
ruin the kingdom by importing among us foreign vanities. | 

Another cauſe of our low condition is our great luxury, the 
chief ſupport of which is the materials of it brought to the nation 
in exchange for the few valuable things left us, whereby ſo many 
thouſand families want the very neceſſaries of life. 

Thirdly, in moſt parts of this kingdom the natives are from their 
infancy 4 given up to idleneſs and ſloth, that they often chuſe to 
beg or ſteal, rather than ſupport themſelves with their own la- 
bour; they marry without the leaſt view or thought of being able 
to make any proviſion for their families; and whereas, in all in- 
duſtrious nations, children are looked on as a help to their 
parents, with us, for want of being early trained to work, they are 
an intolerable burthen at home, and a grievous charge upon the 
- publick, as appeareth from the vaſt number of ragged and naked 
children in town and country, led about by ſtroling women, train- 
ed up in ignorance and all manner of vice. 

Laſtly, A great cauſe of this nation's miſery, is that Ægęyptian 
bondage of cruel, oppreſſing, covetous landlords, expecting that 
all who live under them ſhould make bricks without ſtraw, who 
,grieve and envy when they ſee a tenant of their own in a whole 
coat, or able to afford one comfortable meal in a month, by which 


farmers and cottagers, almoſt through the whole kingdom, being 
T | to 
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to all intents and purpoſes as real beggars as any of thoſe to whom 
we give our charity in the ſtreets. And theſe cruel landlords 
are every day unpeopling their kingdom, by forbidding their 
miſerable tenants to till the earth, againſt common reaſon and 
juſtice, and contrary to the practice and prudence of all other na- 
tions, by which numberleſs families have been forced either to leave 
the kingdom, or ftrole about, and increaſe the number of our 
thieves and beggars. 

Such, and much worſe, is our condition at preſent, if I had 
leifure or liberty to lay it before you; and, therefore, the next 
thing which might be conſidered is, whether there may be an 
probable remedy found, at the leaſt againft ſome part of theſ 
evils; for moſt of thera are wholly deſperate. 

But this being too large a ſubje& to be now handled, and the 
intent of my diſcourſe confining me to give ſome directions con 
cerning the poor of this city, I ſhall keep myſelf within thoſe 
limits. It is indeed in the power of the law-givers to found 4 
ſchool in every pariſh of the kingdom, for teaching the meaner 
and poorer ſort of children to ſpeak and read the Engliſh 
tongue, and to provide a reaſonable maintenance for the teachers. 
This would, in time, aboliſh that part of barbarity and ignorance, 
for which our natives are fo deſpiſed by all foreigners ; this would 
bring them to think and act according to the rules of reaſon, by 
which a ſpirit of induſtry, and thrift, and honeſty would be intro- 
duced among them. And, indeed, conſidering how ſmall a tax 
would fuffice for ſuch a work, it is a publick ſcandal that ſuch 
a thing ſhould never have been COON? or, reh ſo 
much as thought on. 

To ſupply the want of ſuch a law, ſeveral pious perſons, in 
many parts of this kingdom, have been prevailed on, by the great 
endeavours and good example ſet-them by the clergy, to erect 
charity ſchools in ſeveral pariſhes, to which very often the richeſt 
pariſhioners contributethe leaſt. In theſe ſchools, children are, 
Vol. VII. rg E | or 


own experience. And I am very confident, that more families, 


4 
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or 6ught to be, trained up to read and write, and caſt accompts; 


and thefe children ſhould, it poſſible, be of honeſt parents, gone 
to decay through age, ſickneſs, or other unavoidable calamity, 
by the hand of God; not the brood of wicked ſtrollers; for it 
is by no means reaſonable, that the charity of well-inclined peo- 
ple ſhould be applied to encourage the lewdneſs of thoſe pro- 
fligate, abandoned women, who crowd our ſtreets with their bor- 
rowed or ſpurious iſſue. | | 

In thoſe hoſpitals which have good foundations and rents to 
ſupport them, whereof, to the ſcandal of chriſtianity, there are 
very few in this kingdom; I fay, in fuch hoſpitals, the children 
maintained ought to be only of decayed citizens, and freemen, 
and be bred up to good trades, But in theſe {mall pariſh charity 
ſchools which have no ſupport, but the caſual good will of charita- 
ble people, I do altogether diſapprove the cuſtom of putting the 


poor honeft citizen, who is able to bring up his child, 


wholly defeated, and the baſtard iſſue, perhaps, of ſome 
before him. And hence we come to be ſo overſtocked 
with prentices and journeymen, more than our diſcouraged 
country can employ ; and, I fear, the greateſt part of our thieves, 
pickpockets, and other vagabonds are of this number. 
- "Therefore, in order to make theſe pariſh charity ſchools of 
great and univerſal uſe, I agree with the opinion of many wiſe 
ſons, that a new turn ſhould be given to this whole matter. 
I think there is no complaint more juſt than what we find in 
almoſt every family, of the folly and ignorance, the fraud and 
knavery, the idleneſs and viciouſneſs, the waſtful ſquandering 
temper of ſervants, who are, indeed, become one of the 
public grievances of the kingdom ; whereof, I believe, there are 
few maſters that now hear me who are not convinced by their 


of 


children prentice, except to the mY meaneſt trades; otherwiſe 
ju 


the 
dad pay a ſmall ſum of money with him to a good maſter, is 
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of all degrees, 
than by all other cauſes put together. Neither. is this to be 
wondered at, when we conſider from what nurſcries ſo many of 


r The. ene 4 


= mere not entertained in a gang 
ſeek for a ſervice. The other nurſery 1 
part of the country, from whence ſuch lade come up hither to feel 
their fortunes, who are bred up from the dunghill in idleneſa, igno- 
rance, Bunk. and thieving. From theſe two nurſeries, I ſay, a 
number of our ſervants come to us, „ 
the reſt. Thus, the whole race of ſervants in this kingdom have 
gotten ſo ill a reputation, that ſome perſons from Eng/and, come 
over hither into great ſtations, are ſaid to have abſolutely refuſed 
admitting any —— born among us into their families. Naber 
can they be juſtly blamed ; for although it is not impoſſible to 
End an honeſt native fit for a. good ſervice, yet the enquiry ĩs too 
troubleſome, and the hazard — great for a ſtranger to attempt. 
If we conſider the many misfortunes that befal private fami- 


lies, it will be ſound that ſervants are the cauſes 2 inſtruments 


of them all: Are our goods embezzled, waſted and- deſtroyed? 
Is our houſe burnt down to the ground? it is by the ſloth, the 
drunkenneſs or the villainy of ſervants. Are we robbed and mur- 
dered in our beds? it is by confederacy with our ſervants. Are 
we engaged in quarrels and miſunderſtandings with our neigh- 
bours? theſe were all begun and inflamed by 15 falſe, * 
tongues of our ſervants. Are the ſecrets of our family betrayed, 
and evil repute ſpread of us? our ſervants were the authors. Do 
falle accuſers riſe hm _ frequent in this coun- 
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have been ruined by the corruptions of ſervants, 
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try)? they have been tampering with our ſervants. Do our chil- 
dren diſcover folly, malice, pride, cruelty, revenge, undutifulneſs 
in their words and actions? are they ſeduced to lewdneſs or 
ſcandalous marriages? it is all by our fervants. Nay, the very 
miſtakes, follies, blunders, and abſurdities of thoſe in our ſervice, 
are able to ruffle and diſcompoſe the mildeſt nature, and are of- 
ten of ſuch conſequence, as to put whole families into confuſion. 
. Since therefore not only our domeſtic peace and quiet, and the 
welfare of our children, but even the very ſafety of our lives, re- 
putations, and fortunes have ſo great a dependence upon the choice 
of our ſervants, I think it would well become the wiſdom of the 
nation to make ſome proviſion in ſo important an affair. But in 
the mean time, and, perhaps, to better purpoſe, it were to be 
wiſhed, that the children of both ſexes, entertained in the pariſh 
charity-ſchools, were bred up in ſuch a manner as would give 
them a teachable diſpoſition, and qualify them to learn whatever 
is required in any ſort of ſervice. For inſtance, they ſhould be 
taught to read and write, to know ſomewhat in caſting accounts, 
to underſtand the principles of religion, to practiſe cleanlineſs, to 
get a ſpirit of honeſty, induſtry, and thrift, and be ſeverely puniſh- 
ed for every neglect in any of theſe particulars. For, it is the 
misfortune of mankind, that if they are not uſed to be taught in 
their early childhood, whereby to acquire what I call a teachable 
diſpoſition, they cannot, without great difficulty, learn the eaſieſt 
thing in the couſe of their lives, but are always aukward and un- 
handy; their minds, as well as bodies, for want of early practice, 
growing {tiff and unmanageable, as we obſerve in the ſort of gen- 
tlemen, who, kept from ſchool by the indulgence of their parents 
but a few years, are,never able to recover the time they have loſt, 
and grow up in ignorance and all manner of vice, whereof we 
have too many examples all over the nation. But to return to 
what I was faying: If theſe charity-children were trained up in 
the manner I mentioned, and then bound apprentices in the fami- 


lies 
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lies of gentlemen and citizens, (for which a late law giveth great 
encouragement) being accuſtomed from their firſt entrance to be 
always learning ſome uſeful thing, would learn, in a month, more 
than another, without thoſe advantages, can 861 in a year; 'and, 

in the mean time, be very uſeful in a family, as far as their age and 
firength would allow. And when ſuch children come to years 
of diſcretion, they will probably be a uſeful example to their fellow- 
ſervants, at leaſt they will prove a ſtrong check upon the reſt; 
for, I ſuppole, every body will allow, that one good, honeſt ,diligent 
ſervant in a houſe may prevent abundance of EY in the 
famil 

Theſe are the reaſons for which 1 urge this matter ſo ſtrongly 
and I hope thoſe who liſten to me will confider them. 

I ſball now ſay ſomething about that great number of poor, 
who, under the name of common beggars, infeſt our ſtreets, and 
fill our ears with their continual cries, and craving i importunity. 
This I ſhall venture to call an unneceffary evil, brought upon us for 
the groſs neglect, and want of proper management, in thoſe whoſe 
duty it is to prevent it. But befor@T proceed farther, let me-hum- 
bly preſume to vindicate the juſtice and mercy of God and his 
dealings with mankind. Upon this particular he hath not dealt 
ſo hardly with his creatures as "as Hats would imagine, when they 
ſce ſo many miſerable objects ready to periſh for want: For it 
would infallibly be found, upon fri enquiry, that there is hardly 
one in twenty of thoſe miſerable objects who do not owe their | 
ſent poverty to their own faults, to their preſent ſloth and negli- 
gence, to their indiſcreet marriage without the leaſt proſpect of 
ſupporting a family, to their fooliſh expenſiveneſs, to their drunken 
neſs, and other vices, by which they have ſquandered their get 
tings, and contracted diſeaſes in their old age. And, to ſpeak 
freely, is it any way reaſonable or juſt, that thoſe who have denie 
themſelves many lawful ſatisfactions and conveniences of life, from 
a principle of conſcience, as well as * that they might 

not 
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not be a burthen to the public, ſhould be charged with ſupporting 


others, who have brought ee to leſs than a morſel of bread. 
by their idleneſs, extravagance, and vice? Vet ſuch, and no other, 
are for the greateſt number not only in thoſe who beg in our ſtreets, 
but even of what we call poor decayed houſekeepers, whom we 
are apt to pity as real objects of charity, and diſtinguiſh them 
from common beggars, although, in truth, they both owe their 
undoing to the ſame cauſes ; only the former is either too nicely 
bred to —— walking half naked in the ſtreets, or too proud to 
own their wants. Far the  artificer or other tradeſman, who 
2 he is grown too old to work or look after buſineſs, and 
3 aſſiſtance as a decayed houſekeeper; may we 
not aſk him, why he did not take care, in his youth and ſtrength 


of days, to make ſore. proviſion againſt old age, when he ſaw fo 


many examples before him of 5 undone by their idleneſs and 


vicious extrayagance? and to go a little higher; whence cometh 


it that ſo many citizens and ſhopkeepers, of the moſt creditable 


trade, who once made a good figure, go to decay by their ex- 
penſive pride and vanity, affecting to educate and dreſs their chil- 
dren above their abilities, or the tate of life they ought to expect? 

However, {ance the beſt of us have too many infirmities to an- 
fwer for, we ought not to be ſevere upon thoſe of others; and 
therefore if our brother, through grief, or ſickneſs, or other 
ity, is not in a contin to preſerve his being, we ought 


incapaci 
| to ſupport him to the beſt of our power, without reflecting over- 


ſerioully on the cauſes that brought him to his miſery, But in 
— and to turn our charity into its proper channel, we 
ought to conſider who and where thoſe objects are, whom it is 
chiefly incumbent.upon us to ſupport. 

By the ancient law of this realm, {till in forme, averyipes iſh is 
Aliged to maintain its own poor, which although bard may 
think to be not very equal, becauſe many voters geg 
ated ee the contrary; yet, I 


ink, 
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think, may be juſtly defended: For as to remote country pariſhes 
2 before RA the kingdom, the neceſſaries of life are there 
ſo cheap, that the infirm poor may be provided for with little 
burden to the inhabitants. But in what I am going to ſay, [I 
ſhall confine myſelf only to this city, where we are over- run not 
only with our own poor, but with a far greater number from every 
part of the nation. Now, I ſaw, this evil of being encumbered 
with ſo many foreign beggars, who have not the leaſt title to our 
charity, and whom it is impoſſible for us to ſupport, may be eaſily 
remedied, if the government of this city, in conjunction with the 
clergy and pariſh officers, would think it worth their care; and I 
am ſure few things deſerve it better. For, if every pariſh would: 
take a liſt of thoſe begging poor which properly belong to it, 
and compel each of them to wear a badge, marked and numbered, 
fa as to be ſeen and known by all they meet, and confine them 
to beg within the limits of their own pariſh, ſeverely puniſhing 
them when they offend, and driving out all interlopers from other 
pariſhes, we could then make a computation of their numbers; 
and the ſtrolers from the country being driven away, the remainder 
would not be too many for the charity of thaſe who pa by to 
maintain; neither would any beggar, although confined to his 
own pariſh, be hindered from receiving the charity of the whole 
town; becauſe, in this caſe, thoſe well-diſpoſed perſons who walk 
the ſtreets. will give their charity to ſuch whom they think proper 
objects, where-ever they meet them, provided they are found in 
their own pariſhes, and wearing their badges of diſtinction. And, 
as to thoſe pariſhes which bordered upon the ſkirts and ſuburbs of 
the town, where country ſtrolers are uſed. to harbour themſelves, 
they muſt be forced to-go back to their homes, hen they find: 
no body to relieve them, becauſe they want that mark which 
only gives them licence to beg. Upon this point, it. were to be 
wiſhed, that inferior | pariſh-officers had. better encouragement 
given them to perform. their duty in. driving away all beggats- 
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who do not belong to the pariſh, inſtead of conniving at them, as 
it is ſaid they do for ſome ſmall contribution; for the whole city 
would fave much more by ridding themſelves of many hundred 
bepgars, than they would loſe by giving pariſh- officers a reaſonable 
ſupport. | | 
"It ſhould ſeem a ſtrange, unaccountable thing, that thoſe who 
have probably been reduced to want by riot, lewdneſs, and idle- 
neſs, although they have aſſurance enough to beg alms publicly 
from all they meet, ſhould yet be too proud to wear the pariſh 
badge, which would turn ſo much to their own advantage, by 
] ridding them of ſuch great numbers, who now intercept the 
greateſt part of what belongeth to them: Yet it is certain, that 
there are very many who publicly declare they will never wear 
thoſe badges, and many others who either hide or throw them 
away: But the remedy for this is very ſhort, eaſy, and juſt, by 
tying them like vagabonds and ſturdy beggars, and forcibly driv- 
ing them out of the town. 
Thbherefore, as ſoon as this expedient of wearing badges ſhall be 
put in practice, I do earneſtly exhort all thoſe who hear me, 
never to give their alms to any public beggar who doth not full 
comply with this order, by which our number of poor will be fo 
reduced, that it will be much eaſier to provide for the reſt. Our 
ſhop-doors will be no longer crouded with ſo many thieves and 
. pick-pockets, in beggars habits, nor our ſtreets ſo dangerous to 
thoſe who are forced to walk in the night. 
Thus 1 have, with great freedom, delivered my thoughts upon 
this ſubject, which ſo nearly concerneth us. It is certainly a bad 
{cheme, to any chriſtian country, which God hath bleſſed with 
fruitfulneſs, and where the people enjoy the juſt rights and privi- 
leges of mankind, that there ſhould be any beggars at all. But, 
alas! among us, where the whole nation itſelf is almoſt reduced 
to beggary by the diſadvantages we lie under, and the hardſhips we 
are forced to bear; the lazineſs, ignorance, thoughtleſſneſs, ſquan- 
I dering 
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dering temper, flaviſh nature, and uncleanly manner of living 
in the poor popiſh natives, together with the cruel oppreſſions 
of their landlords, who delight to ſee their vaſſals in the duſt; I 
ſay, that, in ſuch a nation, how can we otherwiſe expect than to 
be over-run with objects of miſery and want? Therefore, there can 
be no other method to free this city from fo intolerable a grievance, 
than by endeavouring, as far as in us lies, that the burden may be 
more equally divided, by contributing to maintain our own poor, 
and forcingthe ſtrolers and vagabonds to return to their ſeveral 
homes in the country, there to ſmite the conſcience of thoſe op- 
preſſors, who firſt tripped them of all their ſubſtance. 

might here, if the time would permit, offer many arguments 
to perſuade to works of charity; but you hear them ſo often from 
the pulpit, that I am willing to hape you may not now. want 
them. Beſides, my preſent deſign was only to ſhew where your 
alms would be beſt beſtowed, to the honour of God your own 
eaſe and advantage, the ſervice of your country, and the beneſit 
of the poor. I deſire you will all weigh and conſider what 1 
have ſpoken, and, according to your ſeveral ſtations and abilities, 
endeavour to put it in practice; and God give you good ſucceſs, 
To whom, with the Son and Holy Ghoſt, be all honour, &c. 


The Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, &c. 
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SLEEPING IN CHURCH. 


AcTs, Chap. xx. Ver. . 


And there ſat in the window a certain young man, named Eutychus, 
' being fallen into a deep fleep; and while Paul was long preach- 


ing, he funk down with ſleep, and fell down from the third loft, 
and was taken up dead. 


HAVE choſen theſe words with deſign, if poſſible, to diſturb 
| ſome part in this audience of half an hour's ſleep, for the 
convenience and exerciſe whereof this place, at this ſeaſon of the 
day, is very much celebrated. | 
There is indeed one mortal diſadvantage to which all preach- 
ing is ſubject; that thoſe who, by the wickedneſs of their lives, 
ſtand in greateſt need, have uſually the ſmalleſt ſhare; for either 
they are abſent upon the account of idleneſs, or ſpleen, or hatred 
to religion, or in order to doze away the intemperance of the 
week; or, if they do come, they are ſure to employ their minds 
rather any other way, than regarding or attending to the buſineſs 
of the place. | | 

The accident which happened to this young man in the text, 
hath not been ſufficient to diſcourage his ſucceſſors : But be- 
cauſe the preachers now in the world, however they may excced 
St. Paul in the art of ſetting men to ſleep, do extremely fall ſhort 
of him in the working of miracles; therefore men are become ſo 


cautious 
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cautious as to chuſe more ſafe and convenient ſtations and poſtures 
for taking their repoſe, without hazard of their perſons; and, 

upon the whole matter, chuſe rather to truſt their deſtruction to a 
miracle, than their ſafety. However, this being not the only way 
by which the lukewarm chriſtians and ſcorners of the age diſcover 
their negle& and contempt of preaching, I ſhall enter expreſsly 
into conſideration of this matter, and order my diſcourſe in the fol- 


lowing method: 


Firſt, I ſhall produce ſeveral inſtances to ſhew the great neple 
of preaching now amongſt us. - 
Secondly, 1 ſhall reckon up ſome of the uſual quarrels men 
have againſt preaching. | 
Thirdly, 1 ſhall ſet forth the great evil of this 3 and con- 
tempt of preaching, and diſcover the real cauſes from whence 
in proceedeth. 


_ Lofty, 1 ſhall offer ſome remedies ga this great E ſpread- 


ing evil. 


Firſt, 1 ſhall produce certain inſtances to ſhew the great neglect 
of preaching now among us. 

Theſe may be reduced under two heads. Firſt, men's abſence 
from the ſervice of the church ; and ſecondly, their miſbehaviour 
when they are here. 

The firſt inſtance of men's negleck, is in their frequent abſence 
from the church. 

There is no excuſe ſo trivial, that will not paſs upon ſome 
men's conſciences to excule their attendance at the public worſhip 
of God. Some are ſo unfortunate as to be always indiſpoſed on 
the Lord's day, and think nothing ſo unwholeſome as the air of a 
church. Others have their affairs ſo oddly contrived, as to be al- 
ways unluckily prevented by buſineſs. With ſome it is a great 
mark of wit, and deep underſtanding, to ſtay at home on Sun- 
days. Others again diſcover ſtrange fits of lazineſs, that ſeize 
1 them, 
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them, particularly on that day, and confine them to their beds. 
Others are abſent out of mere contempt of religion. And, 
laſtly, there are not a few who look upon it as a day of reſt, and 
therefore claim the privilege of their caſtle, to keep the ſabbath 
by eating, drinking, and ſleeping, after the toil and labour of the 
week. Now in all this the worlt circumſtance is, that theſe per- 
ſons are ſuch whoſe companies are moſt required, and who ſtand 
moſt in need of a phyſician. SEES 

- Secondly, Men's great neglect and contempt of preaching, ap- 

r by their miſb ehaviour when at church. 

If the audience were to be ranked under ſeveral heads, accord- 
ing to their behaviour, when the word of God is delivered, how 
ſmall a number would appear of thoſe who receive it as they ought ? 
How much of the ſeed then fown would be found to fall by the 
way ſide, upon ſtony ground or among thorns? and how little good 
ground would there be to take it? A preacher cannot look round 
from the pulpit, without obſerving, that ſome are in a perpetual 
whiſper, and, by their air and geſture, give occaſion to ſuſpect, 
that they are in thoſe very minutes defaming their neighbour. 
Others have their eyes and imagination conſtantly engaged in ſuch 
a circle of objects, perhaps to gratify the moſt unwarrantable de- 
fires, that they never once attend to the buſineſs of the place; the 
ſound of the preacher's words doth not ſo much as once interrupt 
them. Some have their minds wandering among idle, worldly, 
or vicious thoughts, Some lie at catch to ridicule whatever the 
hear, and with much wit and humour provide a ſtock of laughter, 
by furniſhing themſelves from the pulpit. But, of all miſbehaviour, 
none is comparable to that of thoſe who come here to ſleep; 
opium is not io ſtupifying to many perſons as an afternoon ſer- 
mon. Perpetual cuſtom hath ſo brought it about, that the words, 
of whatever preacher, become only a ſort of uniform ſound at a 
diſtance, than which nothing is more effectual to lull the ſenſes. 
For, that it is the very ſound of the ſermon which bindeth up their 


faculties, 
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faculties, is manifeſt from hence, becauſe they all awake fo very _ 
regularly as ſoon as it ceaſeth, and with much devotion receive the 
bleſſing, dozed and beſotted with indecencies I am aſhamed to 
repeat. 25 


I proceed, Secondly, to reckon up ſome of the uſual quarrels 
men have againſt preaching, and to ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of 
them. ö 

Such unwarrantable demeanor as I have deſcribed, amo 
chriſtians, in the houſe of God, in a ſolemn aſſembly, while their 
faith and duty are explained and delivered, have put thoſe who 
are guilty upon inventing ſome excuſes to extenuate their fault: 
This they do by turning the blame either upon the particular 
preacher, or upon preaching in general. Firſt, they obje& againſt 
the particular preacher; his manner, his delivery, his voice are diſ- 
agreeable, his ſtyle and expreſſion are flat and low; ſometimes 
improper and abſurd ; the matter is heavy, trivial and infipid ; 
ſometimes deſpicable, and perfectly ridiculous ; or elſe, on the 
other fide, he runs up into unintelligible ſpeculation, empty no- 
tions, and abſtracted flights, all clad in words above uſual un- 
derſtandings. | 

Secondly, They object againſt preaching in general; it is a per- 
fect road of talk; they know already whatever can be ſaid; they 
have heard the ſame an hundred times over. They quarrel that 
preachers do not relieve an old beaten ſubject with wit and inven- 
tion; and that now the art is loſt of moving men's paſſions, fo 
common among the ancient orators of Greece and Rome. Theſe, 
and the like objections, are frequently in the mouths of men who 
deſpiſe the fooliſhneſs of preaching. But let us examine the rea- 
ſonableneſs of them. 

The doctrine delivered by all preachers is the ſame : & we 
preach, and ſo ye believe : But the manner of delivering is ſuited . 
to the {kill and abilities of each, which differ in preachers juſt as 
in 
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in the reſt of mankind. However, in perſonal diſlikes of a parti- 
cular preacher, are theſe men ſure they are always in the right? 
Do they conſider how mixed a thing is every audience, whoſe 
taſte and judgment difter, perhaps, every day, not only from each 
other, but themſelves? And how to calculate a diſcourſe, that 
ſhall exactly ſuit them all, is beyond the force and reach of human 
reaſon, knowledge, or invention. Wit and eloquence are ſhining 
qualities, that God hath imparted, in great degrees, to very few, 
nor any more to be expected, in the generality of any rank among 
men, than riches and honour. But further: If preaching in ge- 
neral be all old and beaten, and that they are already fo well ac- 
*quainted with it, more ſhame and guilt to them who fo little 
edify by it. But theſe men, whoſe ears are ſo delicate as not to 

— Gay a plain diſcourſe of religion, who expect a conſtant ſupply 
of witand eloquence on a ſubje& handled ſo many thouſand times; 
what will they ſay when we turn the objection upon themſelves, 
who, with all the lewd and prophane liberty of diſcourſe they 
take, upon ſo many thouſand ſubjects, are ſo dull as to furniſh 
nothing but tedious repetitians, and little paultry, nauſeous com- 
mon places, ſo vulgar, ſo worn, or ſo obvious, as, upon any other 
occaſion, but that of advancing vice, would be hooted off the ſtage ? 
nor, laſtly, are preachers juſtly blamed for neglecting human ora- 
tory to move the paſſions, which is not the buſineſs of a chriſtian 
orator, whoſe office it is only to work upon faith and reaſon. All 
other eloquence hath been a perfect cheat, to ſtir up men's paſ- 
ſions againſt truth and juſtice, for the ſervice of a faction, to put 
falſe colours upon things, and by an amuſement of agreeable 
words, make the worſe reaſon appear to be the better. This is 
certainly not to be allowed in chriſtian eloquence, and, therefore, 
St. Paul took quite the other courſe ; he came not with excellency 
of words, or enticing ſpeech of men's wiſdom, but in plain evidence 
of the ſpirit and power. And perhaps it was for that reaſon the 


young man Emntychus, uſed to the Grecian eloquence, grew tired 


and fell ſo faſt aſleep. go 
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I go on, Thirdly, to ſet forth the great evil of this neglect and 
ſcorn of preaching, and to diſcover the real cauſes from whence it 

roceedeth. _ 

I think it is obvious to believe, that this negle& of preachinp 
hath very much occaſioned the great decay of religion among us. 
To this may be imputed no ſmall part of that contempt ſome men 
beſtow on the clergy; for, whoever talketh without being regard- 
ed, is ſure to be deſpiſed. To this we owe, in a great meaſure, 
the ſpreading of atheiſm and infidelity among us; for religion, 
like all other things, is ſooneſt put out of countenance by being 
ridiculed. The ſcorn of preaching might perhaps have been at 
firſt introduced by men of nice ears and refined taſte. ; but it is 
now become a ſpreading evil, through all degrees, and both ſexes ; 
for, ſince ſleeping, talking, and laughing are qualities ſufficient to 
furniſh out a critic, the meaneſt and moſt ignorant have ſet up a 
title, and ſucceeded in it as well as their betters. Thus are the 
laſt efforts of reforming mankind rendered wholely uſeleſs: Ho 
all they hear, ſaith the apoſtle, without à preacher ? But, if they 
have a preacher, and make it a point of wit or breeding not to 
hear him, what remedy is left? To this negle& of preaching, we 
may alſo entirely impute that groſs ignorance among us in the 
very principles of religion, which it is amazing to find in perſons 
who very much value their own knowledge and underſtanding in 
other things ; yet, it is a viſible, inexcuſable ignorance, even in 
the meaneſt among us, conſidering the many advantages they have 
of learning their duty, And it hath been the great encouragement 
to all manner of vice: For, in vain we preach down fin to a peo- / 
ple, whoſe hearts are waxed groſs, whoſe ears are dull of bearing, | 
and who/e eyes are cloſed, Therefore Chriſt himſelf, in his diſ- 
courſes, frequently rouſeth up the attention of the multitude, and 
of his diſciples themſelves, with this expreſſion, He that hath ears 
zo hear, let him hear. But, among all neglects of preaching, none 
is ſo fatal as that of ſleeping in the houſe of God; a ſcorner may 


3 liſten 
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liſten to truth and reaſon, and in time grow ſerious; an unbeliever 
may feel the pangs of a guilty conſcience ; one whoſe thoughts or 
eyes wander among other objects, may, by a lucky word, be called 
back to attention: But the fleeper ſhuts up all avenues to his ſoul : 
He is /ike the deaf adder, that bearkeneth not to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never fo wiſely. And we may preach with as 
good ſucceſs to the grave that is under his feet. 

But the great evil of this negle& will further yet appear, from 
conſidering the real cauſes whence it proceedeth ; whereof the firſt, 
I take to be, an evil conſcience. Many men come to church to 
ſave or gain a reputation; or becauſe they will not be ſingular, but 
comply with an eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; yet, all the while, they are 
loaded with the guilt of old rooted fins. Theſe men can expect 
to hear of nothing but terrors and threatenings, their fins laid open 
in true colours, and eternal miſery the reward of them; there- 
fore, no wonder they ſtop their ears, and divert their thoughts, and 
ſeek any amuſement rather than ſtir the hell within them. 

Another cauſe of this neglect is, a heart ſet upon worldly things. 
Men whoſe minds are much enſlaved to earthly affairs all the week, 
cannot diſengage or break the chain of their thoughts ſo ſuddenly, 
as to apply to a diſcourſe that is wholely foreign to what they 
have moſt at heart. Tell a uſurer of charity, and mercy, and 
reſtitution, you talk to the deaf; his heart and ſoul, with all his 
ſenſes, are got among his bags, or he is gravely afleep, and dream- 
ing of a mortgage. Tell a man of buſineſs, that the cares of the 
world choak the good ſeed; that we muſt not encumber ourſelves 
with much ſerving ; that the ſalvation of his ſoul is the one thing 
neceſſary: You ſee, indeed, the ſhape of a man before you, but 
his faculties are all gone off among clients and papers, thinking 
how to defend a bad cauſe, or find flaws in a good one; or, he 
weareth out the time in drouſy nods. 

A third cauſe of the great neglect and ſcorn of preaching, 
ariſeth from the practice of men who ſet up to decry and dif- 
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e religion; theſe, being zealous to promote infidelity and 
9 A 4 rote of * that Gee ol occaſions, and re- 
futes the ſtrongeſt arguments for piety and good manners. Theſe 
have a ſet of ridicule calculated for all ſermons, and all preachers, 
and can be extremely witty as often as they pleaſe upon the ſame 
fund. | 
Let me now, in the laſt place, offer ſome remedies againſt this 
reat evil. | 
9 will be one remedy againſt the contempt of preaching, right- 
ly to conſider the end for which it was deſigned. There are many 
who place abundance of merit in going to church, although it 
be with no other proſpe& but that of being well entertained, 
wherein if they happen to fail, they return wholely diſappointed. 
Hence it is become an impertinent vein among people of all ſorts 
to hunt after what they call a good ſermon, as if it were a matter 
of paſtime and diverſion. Our bufineſs, alas! is quite another 
thing, either to learn, or, at leaſt, be reminded of our duty, to 
apply the doctrines delivered, compare the rules we hear with our 
lives and actions, and find wherein we have tranſgreſſed. Theſe 
are the diſpoſitions men ſhould bring into the houſe of God, and, 
then they will be little concerned, about the preacher's wit or 
eloquence, nor be curious to enquire out his faults or infirmities, 
but conſider how to correct their own. 
Another remedy againſt the contempt of preaching, is, that 
men would conſider, whether it be not reaſonable to give more al- 
lowances for the different abilities of preachers than they uſually 
do; refinements of ſtile, and flights of wit, as they are not pro- 
perly the buſineſs of any preacher, ſo they cannot poſſibly be the 
talents of all. In moſt other difcourſes, men are fatisfied with 
ſober ſenſe and plain reaſon; and, az underſtandings uſually go, 
even that is not over frequent. Then why they ſhould be ſo over 
nice in expectation of eloquence, where it is neither neceſſary nor 
convenient, is hard to imagine. GON 
Vol. VII. G ” Laſtly, 
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' Laftly, The ſcorners of preaching would do well to conſider, 
that this talent of ridicule, they value fo much, is a perfection 
very eaſily acquired, and applied to all things whatſoever ; nei- 


ther is any thing at all the worſe, becauſe it is capable of being 


perverted to burleſque: Perhaps it may be the more perfe& upon 


that ſcore ; ſince we know, the moſt celebrated pieces have been 


thus treated with greateſt ſucceſs. It is in any man's power to 
ſuppoſe a fool's cap on the wiſeſt head, and then laugh at his own 
ſuppoſition. I think there are not many things cheaper than ſup- 
vole and laughing; and if the uniting theſe two talents can bring 
a thing into contempt, it is hard to know where it may end. 


To conclude. Theſe conſiderations may, perhaps, have ſome of- 
ſect while men are awake; but what arguments ſhall we uſe to 


the ſleeper? What methods ſhall we take to hold open his ey es? 


Will he be moved by conſiderations of common civility ? We = g 
it is reckoned a point of very bad manners to ſleep in private com- 


pany, when, perhaps, the tedious impertinence of many talkers 
would render it at leaſt as excuſable as at the dulleſt ſermon. 
Do they think it a ſmall thing to watch four hours at a play, 
where all virtue and religion are openly reviled; and can they not 
watch one half hour to hear them defended? Is this to deal like 
a judge, (I mean like a good judge) to liſten on one . fide of the 
cCauſe, and ſleep on the other? I ſhall add but one word more: 
That this indecent ſloth is very much owing to that luxury and 
exceſs men uſually practice upon this day, by which half the ſervice 
thereof is turned to fin; men dividing the time between God and 


their bellies, when, after a gluttonous meal, their ſenſes dozed and 


ſtupified, they retire to God's houſe to ſleep out the afternoon. 
Surely, brethren, theſe things ought not ſo to be. 


He that hath” ears to hear, let him hear. And God give us all 
grace to hear and receive his holy were to the ſalvatiom of our 
on ſouls. 
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The Bight of the n Church, Kc. 


Written in the Y Year 1708, but left unfiniſhed, 


EFORE I enter upon a particular examination of this 
treatiſe, it will be convenient to do two things: ; 


Firſt, To give Talk, account of the. author, 1 with 
the motives, that might probably engage him in ſuch a work. 
And, 

Secondly, To diſcover the nature and tendeney i in general, © of | 
the work itſelf. 

The firſt of theſe, although it hath been objected 8 ſeems 
highly reaſonable, eſpecially in books that inſtil pernicious princi- 
ples. For, although a book is not intrinfically much better or 
worſe, according to the ftature or complexion of the author, yet, 
when it happens to make a noiſe, we are apt, and curious, as 
in other noiſes, to look about from whence it cometh, But 
however, there is ſomething more in the matter. 

If a theological ſubject be well handled by a layman, it is bet- 
ter received than if it came from a divine; and that for reaſons 
obvious enough, which, although of little weight i in themſelves, - 
will ever have a great deal with mankifd. 

But, when books are written with ill intentions, to advance 
dangerous opinions, or deſtroy foundations; it * be then of real 

G 2. . -uſe 
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uſe to know from what quarter they come, and go a good wa 

towards their confutation. Por. inſtance, if any man ſhould write 
a book againſt the lawfulneſs of puniſhing felony with death; 
and; upon enquiry, the author ſhould be found in Meugate under 
condemnation for robbing a houfe ; his arguments would not very 
unjuſtly loſe much of their force, from the circumſtances he lay un- 
der. So, when Milton writ his book of divorces, it was preſently 


rejected as an occaſional treatiſe; becauſe every body knew, he had. 
a ſhrew for his wife. Neither can there be any reaſon imagined, 


why he might not, after he was blind, have writ another upon 
the danger and inconvenience of eyes. But, it is a piece of logic 
which will hardly paſs on the world; that becauſe one man hath 
a fore noſe, therefore all the town ſhould put plaiſters upon theirs. 
So, if this treatiſe about the rights of the church ſhould prove to 


be the work of a man fteady in his principles, of exact morals, and 
profound learning, a true lover of his country, and a hater of | 
chriſtianity, as what he really believes to be a cheat upon mankind; 


whom he would undeccive purely for their good; it might be apt 
to check unwary men, even of good diſpoſitions towards religion. 
But if it be found the production of a man ſoured” with age 


and misfortunes, together with the conſciouſneſs of paſt miſcar- 


riages; of one, who, in hopes of preferment, was reconciled to 


the Popiſo religion; of one wholely proſtitute in life and princi- 


ples, and only an enemy to religion, becauſe it condemns them: 


In this caſe, and this laſt I find is the univerſal opinion, he is like 
to have few proſelytes, beſide thoſe, who, from a ſenſe of their 
vicious lives, require to be perpetually ſupplied by ſuch amuſements 
as this; which ſerve to flatter their wiſhes; and debaſe their un- 
derſtandings. | | 

I know there are ſome who would fain have it, that this diſ- 


courſe was. written. by a club of free-thinkers, among whom the 


ſuppoſed author only came in for a ſhare. But, ſure, we cannot 
judge ſo meanly of any party, without affronting the. dignity of 


*. 
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mankind. If this be ſo, and if here be the product of all their 
quotas and contributions, we muſt needs allow, that free-thinking 
is a moſt confined and limited talent. It is true indeed, the whole 
diſcourſe ſeemeth to be a motly, inconſiſtent compoſition, made 
up of various ſhreds of equal fineneſs, although of different colours.” 
It is a bundle of incoherent maxims and aſſertions, that frequently 
deſtroy one another. But ſtill there is the ſame flatneſs of thought 
and ſtyle; the ſame weak advances towards wit and raillery; the 
ſame petulancy and pertneſs of ſpirit; the {ame train of ſuperficial 
reading; the ſame thread of thread-bare quotations : the fame 
affectation of forming general rules upon falſe and ſcanty premiſes. - 
And, laſtly, the ſame rapid venom ſprinkled over the whole; which, 
like the ; impotent bite of a trodden benumbed ſnake, may 
be nauſeous and offenſive, but cannot be very dangerous. + 

And, indeed, I am fo far from thinking this libel to be born of 
ſeveral fathers, that it hath been the wonder of ſeveral others, as - 
well as myſelf; how it was poſſible for any man, who-appeareth 
| to have gone the common circle of academical education; Who 
hath taken ſo univerſal a liberty, and hath ſo entirely laid aſide all 
regards, not only of Chriſtianity, but common truth and juſtice ; 
one who is dead to all ſenſe of ſhame, and ſeemeth to be paſt the 
getting or loling a reputation, ſhould, with ſo many advantages, and 
upon ſo unlimited a ſubject, come out with ſo poor, fo jejune a 
production. Should we pity or be amazed at fo perverſe a talent, 
which, inſtead of qualifying an author to give a new turn to old 
matter, diſpoſeth him quite contrary to talk in an old beaten trivial 
manner upon topics wholely new. To make ſo many ſallies into 
pedantry without a call, upon a ſubje& the moſt alien, and in the 
very moments he is declaiming againſt it, and in an age too, where 
it is ſo violently exploded, eſpecially among thoſe readers he pro- 
poſeth to entertain. _ Ao 

I know it will be ſaid, that this is only to talk in the common 
ſtyle of an anſwerer; but I have not ſo little policy. If there 

| a were 
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were any hope of reputation or merit from ſuch victory, I ſhould 
be apt like others to cry up the courage and conduct of an enemy. 
Whereas to detect the weakneſs, the malice, the ſophiſtry, the 
falſhood, the ignorance of ſuch a writer, requireth little more than 
to rank his perfections in ſuch an order, and place them in ſuch a 
light, that the commoneſt reader may form a judgment of them. 
It may ſtill be a wonder how ſo heavy a book, written upon a 
ſubje& in appearance ſo little inſtructive or diverting, ſhould ſur- 
vive to three editions, and conſequently find a better reception 
than is uſual with ſuch bulky ſpiritleſs volumes; and this, in an 
that pretendeth ſo ſoon to be nauſeated with What is tedious 
and dull. To which I can only return, that, as burning a bock 
by the common hangman, is a known expedient to make it ſell; 
ſo, to write a book that deſerveth ſuch treatment, is another: 
And a third, perhaps as effectual as either, is to ply an inſipid, 
worthleſs tract with grave and learned anſwers, as Dr. Hicks, Dr. 
Potter, and Mr. Worton have done. Deſign and performances, + 
however commendable, have glanced a reputation upon the piece; 
which oweth its life to the ſtrength of thoſe, hands and weapons, 
that were raiſed to deſtroy it; like flinging a mountain upon a 
worm, which, inſtead of being bruiſed, by the advantage of its 
littleneſs, lodgeth under it unhurt. 1 
But neither is this all. For the ſubject, as unpromiſing as it 
ſeemeth at firſt view, is no leſs. than that of Lucretius, to free 
men's minds from the bondage of religion; and this not by little 
hints and by piece-meal, after the manner of thoſe little atheiſtical 
tracts that ſteal into the world, but in a thorough wholeſale man- 
ner; by making religion, church, chriſtianity, with all their con- 
comitants,. a. perfect contrivance of the civil power. It is an im- 
putation often charged on this fort of men, that, by their invec- 
tives againſt religion, they can poſſibly propoſe no other end than 
that of fortifying themſelves and others againſt the reproaches of 
a vicious life; it being neceſſary for. men of libertine practices to 
* ” . * embrace 
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embrace libertine principles, or elſe they cannot act in conſiſtence 
with any reaſon, or preſerve any peace of mind. Whether ſuch 
authors have this deſign, (whereof I think they have never gone 
about to acquit themſelves) thus much is certain; that no other 
uſe is made of ſuch writings: Neither did I ever hear this au- 
thor's book juſtified by any perſon, either Whig or Tory, except 
ſuch who are of that profligate character. And, I believe, who- 
ever examineth it, will be of the fame opinion; although indeed 
ſuch wretches are ſo numerous, that it ſeemeth rather ſurprizing, 
why the book hath had no more editions, than why it ſhould have 
ſo many. 1 885 e ke ce 

Having thus endeavoured to ſatisfy the curious with ſome ac- 


count of this author's character, let us examine what might proba- 


bly be the motives to engage him in ſuch a work. I. ſhall fay 
nothing of the principal, which is a ſum of money; becauſe that 
is not a mark. to diſtinguiſh him from any other trader with the 
preſs. I will ſay nothing of revenge and malice, from reſentment 
of the indignities and contempt he hath undergone: for his crime 
of apoſtacy. To this paſſion he has thought fit to ſacrifiſe order, 
propriety, diſcretion, and common-ſenſe, as may be ſeen in every 
page of his book: But, I am deceived, if there were not a third 
motive as powerful as the other two; and that is, vanity, About 
the latter end of king James's reign he had almoſt finiſhed a learned 
diſcourſe in defence of the church of Rome, and to juſtify his con- 
verſion: All which, upon the revolution, was quite out of ſeaſon. 
Having thus proſtituted his reputation, and at once ruined his 
hopes, he had no courſe left, but to ſhew his ſpite againſt religion 
in general; the falſe pretenſions to which, had proved fo deſtruc- 
tive to his credit and fortune: And, at the ſame time, loth to em- 
ploy the ſpeculations of ſo many years to no purpoſe; by an eaſy 
turn, the ſame arguments he had made uſe of to advance popery, 
were full as properly levelled by him againſt Chriſtianity itſelf; 
like the image, which, while it was new and handſome, was wor- 
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ſhiped for a ſaint, and when it came to be old and broken, was 
ſtill good enough to make a tolerable devil. And, therefore every - 
reader will obſerve, that the arguments for popery are much the 
ſtrongeſt of any in his Book, as I ſhall further remark when I find 
them in my way. 

There is one circumſtance in his title-page, which I take to be 
not 2 where he calleth his book, Part the Fit. This is a 

to fright away anſwerers, and make the poor advocates for 

religion _ he ſtill keepeth further vengeance in perto. It 
muſt be allowed, he hath not wholely loſt time, while he was of 
the Romiſh Communion. This very nick he learned from his old 
father, the pope; whoſe cuſtom it is to lift up his hand, and 
threaten to fulminate, when he never meant to ſhoot his bolts ; 
becauſe the princes of Chriſtendom had learned the ſecret to avoid 
or deſpiſe them. Dr. Hicks knew this very well, and therefore, i in 
his Anker to this Book of the Rights, where a ſecond Part is 
threatened, like a raſh perſon he 1 crieth, Let it come. 
But I, who have not too much phlegm to provoke angry wits of his 
ſtandard, muſt tell the author, that the doctor plays the wag, as 
if he were ſure, it were all grimace. For my part, I declare, if 
he writeth a ſecond part, I will not write another anſwer; or, if 
I do, it ſhall be publiſhed, before the other part cometh out. 

There may have been another motive, although it be hardly 

credible, both for publiſhing this work, and threatening a /econd 
| lt is not nceived how far the ſenſe of a man's vanit 
will tranſport him. This man muſt have ſomewhere heard, that 
dangerous enemies have been often bribed to filence with money 
or preferment: And, therefore, to ſhew how formidable he is, he 
hath publiſhed his firſt eſſay; and, in hopes of hire to be quiet, 
hath frighted us with his bon of — What muſt the 
clergy do in theſe unhappy circumſtances ? If they ſhould beſtow 
this man. bread enough to ſtop his mouth, it will but open thoſe 
of a hundred more, who are every whit as well. — to rail 
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as he. And truly, when I compare the former enemies to Chriſti- 
anity, ſuch as Socinus, Hobbes, and Spingſa, with ſuch of their 
ſucceſſors, as Toland, Aggil, Coward, Gilden, this author of the 
Rights, and ſome others; the church appeareth to me like the ſick 
old lion in the fable, who, after having his perſon outraged by the 
bull, the elephant, the horſe, and the bear, took nothing ſo much 
to heart, as to find himſelf at laſt inſulted by the ſpurn of an als. 

I will now add a few words to give the reader ſome general no- 
tion of the nature and tendency of the work itſelf. 

I think I may aſſert, without the leaſt partiality, that it is a 
treatiſe wholely devoid of wit or learning, under the moſt violent 
and weak endeavours and pretences to both. That it is repleniſhed 
throughout with bold, rude, improbable falſhoods, and groſs miſ- 
interpretations; and ſupported by the moſt impudent ſophiſtry 
and falſe logic I have any where obſerved. To this he hath ad- 
ded a paultry, traditional cant of priefi-rid and prieft-craft, with- 
out reaſon or pretext as he applieth it. And when he raileth at 
thoſe doctrines in popery (which no proteſtant was ever ſuppoſed 
to believe) he leads the reader, however, by the hand, to make 
applications againſt the Eugliſb clergy, and then he never faileth to 
triumph, as if he had made a very ſhrewd and notable ſtroke. 
And becauſe the court and kingdom ſeemeth diſpoſed to modera- 
tion with regard to diſſenters, more perhaps than is agreeable to 
the hot unreaſonable temper of ſome miſtaken men among us; 
therefore under the ſhelter of that popular opinion, he ridiculeth 
all that is ſound in religion, even Chriſtianity itſelf, under the 
Names of Jacobite, Tackers, High-Church, and other terms of fac- 
tious jargon. All which, if it were to be firſt raſed from his Book 
(as juſt ſo much of nothing to the purpoſe) how little would re- 
main to give the trouble of an anſwer! To which let me add, 
that the ſpirit or genius, which animates the whole, is plainly per- 
ceived to be nothing elſe but the abortive malice of an old neg- 
lected man, who hath long lain under the extremes of obloquy, 
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erty and contempt; that have ſoured his temper, and made 

m fearleſs. But where is the merit of being bold, to a man that 
is ſecure of impunity to his perſon, and is paſt apprehenſion of any 
thing elſe. He that has neither reputation nor bread, hath very 
little to loſe, and has therefore as little to fear. Ault as it is 
uſually faid, ¶ boever values not his own life, is maſter of another 
man's; ſo there is ſomething like it in reputation : He that is 
wholely loſt to all regards of truth or modeſty, may ſcatter fo 
much calumny and ſcandal, that ſome part may perhaps be taken 
up before it fall to the ground; becauſe the ill talent of the world 
is ſuch, that thoſe who will be at pains enough to inform 
Wende in 2 malicious ſtory, will take none at all to be unde- 
ceived, nay, will be apt with ſome reluctance to admit a favoura- 
ble truth. 

To expoſtulate, therefore, with this author for doing miſchief 
to religion, is to ſtrew his bed with roſes; he will reply in triumph, 
that this was his deſign; and I am loth to mortify him, by aſſert- 
ing he hath done none at all. For I never yet ſaw ſo poor an 
atheiſtical ſcribble, which would not ſerve as a twig for ſinking 
libertines to catch at. It muſt be allowed in their behalf, that 
the faith of Chriſtians is not as a grain of muſtard-ſeed in com- 

riſon of theirs, which can remove ſuch mountains of abſurdities, 
and ſubmit with ſo entire a reſignation to ſuch apoſtles. If theſe 
men had any ſhare of that reaſon they pretend to, they would re- 
tire into chriſtianity, merely to give it eaſe. And therefore men 
can never be confirmed in ſuch doctrines, until they are confirmed 
in their vices; which laſt, as we have already obſerved, is the 
principal deſign of this and all other writers againſt revealed 
religion. 

I am now opening the book which 1 propoſe to examine. An 
employment, as it is entirely new to me, fo it is that to which, 
of all others, I have naturally the greateſt antipathy. And, in- 
deed, who can dwell upon a tedious piece of inſipid thinking, and 
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falſe reaſoning, ſo long as I am likely to do, without ſharing the 
infection? : 

But, before I plunge into the depths of the book itſelf, I muſt 
be forced to wade through the ſhallows of a long preface. 

This preface, large as we ſee it, is only made up of ſuch ſuper- 
numerary arguments againſt an independent power in the church, 
as he could not, without nauſeous repetition, ſcatter into the body 
of his book: And it is detached, like a forlorn hope, to blunt the 
'enemy's {word that intendeth to attack him. Now, I think, it 
will be eaſy to prove, that the opinion of inperium in imperio, in 
the ſenſe he chargeth it upon the clergy of England, is what no 
one divine of any reputation, and very few at all, did ever main- 
tain; and, that their univerſal ſentiment in this matter is ſuch as 
few proteſtants did ever diſpute. But, if the author of the Regale, 
or two or three more obſcure writers, have carried any points fur- 
ther than ſcripture and reaſon will allow, (which is more than F 
know, or ſhall trouble myſelf to enquire) the clergy of England 
is no more anſwerable for thoſe, than the laity is for all the folly 
and impertinence of this treatiſe. And, therefore, that people 
may not be amuſed, or think this man is ſomewhat, that he hath 
advanced or defended any oppreſſed truths, or overthrown any 
growing dangerous errors, I will ſet in as clear a light as I can, what 
I conceive to be held by the eſtabliſhed clergy and all reaſonable 
proteſtants in this matter. | 

Every body knoweth and allows, that in all government there 
is an abſolute, unlimited, legiſlative power, which is originally in 
the body of the people, although, by cuſtom, conqueſt, uſurpation, 
or other accidents, ſometimes fallen into the hands of one or a few. 
This in England is placed in the three eſtates (otherwiſe called the 
two houſes of parliament) in conjunction with the king. And 
whatever they pleaſe to enact or to repeal in the ſettled forms, 
whether it be eccleſiaſtical or civil, immediately becometh law 
or nullity. Their decrees may be againſt equity, truth, reaſon 
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and religion, but they are not againſt lau; becauſe law is the will 
of the ſupreme legiſlature, and that is, themſelves. And there is 
no manner of doubt, but the ſame authority, whenever it pleaſeth, 
may aboliſh chriſtianity, and ſet up the Few//, Mahbometan, or 
Heathen Religion. In ſhort, they may do any thing within the 
compaſs of human power. And, therefore, who will diſpute that 
the fame law, which deprived the church not only of lands, miſ- 
applied to ſuperſtitious uſes, but even the tythes and glebes, (the 
ancient and neceſſary ſupport of pariſh prieſts) may take away 
all the reſt, whenever the lawgivers pleaſe, and make the prieſt - 
bood as primitive, as this writer, or others of his ſtamp, can 
deſire. | 

But as the ſupreme power can certainly do ten thouſand things 
more than it ought, ſo there are ſeveral things which ſome people 
may think it can do, although it really cannot. For, it unfor- 
- tunately happens, that edits which cannot be executed, will not 
alter the nature of things. So, if a king and parliament ſhould 
pleaſe to enact, that a woman who hath been a month married, is 
virgo intacta, would that actually reſtore her to her primitive ſtate ? 
If the ſupreme power ſhould reſolve a corporal of dragoons to be 
a doctor of divinity, law or phyſick, few, I believe, would truſt 
their ſouls, fortunes, or bodies to his direction; becauſe that power 
is neither fit to judge or teach thoſe qualifications which are ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to the ſeveral profeſſions. Put the caſe that 
walking on the ſlack rope were the only talent required by act of 

liament for making a man a biſhop; no doubt, when a man 
had done his feat of activity in form, he might fit in the Houſe 
of Lords, put on his robes and his rochet, go down to his palace, 
receive and ſpend his rents; but it requireth very little chriſtianity 
to believe this tumbler to be one whit more a biſhop than he was 
before; becauſe the law of God hath otherwiſe decreed; which 
law, although a nation may refuſe to receive it, cannot alter in its 
own nature. 

And 
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And here lies the miſtake of this ſuperficial man, who is not able 
to diſtinguiſh between what the civil power can hinder, and what 
it can do. If the parliament can annul ecclefiaſtical laws, they muſt 
be able to make them, fince no greater power is required for one than 
the other. See pref. p. 8. This conſequence he repeateth above 
twenty times, and always in the wrong. He affecteth to form a 
few words into the ſhape and ſize of a maxim, then trieth it by his 
ear, and, according as he likes the ſound or cadence, pronounceth it 
true. Cannot I ſtand over a man with a great pole, and hinder” 
him from making a watch, although I am not able to make one 
myſelf, If I have ſtrength enough to knock a man on the head, 
doth it follow I can raiſe him to life again? The parliament may 
condemn all the Greek and Roman authors; can it therefore create 
new ones in their ſtead? They may make laws, indeed, and call 
them canon and eccleſiaſtical laws, and oblige all men to obſerve 
them under pain of high treaſon. And ſo may I, who love as well 
as any man to have in my own family the power in the laſt re- 
ſort, take a turnip, then tie a ſtring to it, and call it a watch, 
and turn away all my ſervants, if they refuſe to call it ſo too. 

For my own part, I muſt confeſs that this opinion of the in- 
dependent power of the church, or imperium in imperio, where- 
with this writer raiſeth ſuch a duſt, is what I never imagined to 
be of any conſequence, never once heard diſputed among divines, 
nor remember to have read, otherwiſe than as a ſcheme in one or 
two authors of middle rank, but with very little weight laid on it. 
And I dare believe, there is hardly one divine in ten that ever once 
thought of this matter. Vet to ſee a large ſwelling volume writ- 
ten only to encounter this doctrine, what could one think leſs than 
that the whole body of the clergy were perpetually tiring the preſs 
and the pulpit with nothing elſe? | 

I remember ſome years ago a virtuoſo writ a ſmall tract about 
worms, proved them to be in more places than was generally ob- 
ſerved, and made ſome diſcoveries by glaſſes. This having met 
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with ſome reception, preſently the poor man's head was full of 
nothing but worms; all we eat and drink, all the whole con- 
ſiſtence of human bodies, and thoſe of every other animal, the 
very air we breath, in ſhort, all nature throughout was nothing 
but worms: And, by that ſyſtem, he ſolved all difficulties, and 
from thence all cauſes in philoſophy. Thus it hath fared with 
our author, and his independent power. The attack againſt oc- 
caſional conformity, the ſcarcity of coffee, the invaſion of Scotland, 


the loſs of kerſeys and narrow cloths, the death of king William, 


the author's turning papiſt for preferment, the loſs of the battle of 
Almanza, with ten thouſand other misfortunes, are all owing to 
It will be therefore neceſſary to ſet this matter in a clear light, 
by enquiring whether the clergy have any power independent of 
the civil, and of what nature it is. 
Whenever the chriſtian religion was embraced by the civil power 
in any nation, there is no doubt but the magiſtrates and ſenates 
were fully inſtructed in the rudiments of it. Beſides, the chriſtians 
were ſo numerous, and their worſhip ſo open before the con- 
verſion of princes, that their diſcipline, as well as doctrine, could 
not be a ſecret: They ſaw plainly a ſubordination of eccleſiaſtics, 
biſhops, prieſts, and deacons: That theſe had certain powers and 
employments different from the laity: That the biſhops were 
conſecrated, and ſet apart for that office by thoſe of their own or- 


der: That the preſbyters and deacons were differently ſet apart, 


always by the biſhops: That none but the eccleſiaſtics preſumed 
to pray or preach in places ſet apart for God's worſhip, or to ad- 
miniſter the Lord's Supper : That all queſtions relating either to 
diſcipline or doctrine, were determined in eccleſiaſtical conventions. 
Theſe and the like doctrines and practices, being moſt of them 
directly proved, and the reſt by very fair conſequences deduced 
from the words of our Saviour and his apoſtles, were certainly re- 
ceived as a divine law by every prince or ſtate which admitted the 
chriſtian 


chriſtian religion: and, conſequently, what they could not juſtly 
alter afterwards, any more than the common laws of nature. 
And, therefore, although the ſupreme power can hinder the 
clergy or church from making any new canons, or executing the 
old; from conſecrating biſhops, or refuſe thoſe that they do con- 
ſecrate; or, in ſhort, from performing any eccleſiaſtical office, as 
they may from eating, drinking, and fleeping; yet they cannot 
themſelves perform thoſe offices, which are aſſigned to the clergy. 
by our Saviour and his apoſtles; or, if they do, it is not accord- 
ing to the divine inſtitution, and, conſequently, null and void. 
Our Saviour telleth us, His kingdom is not of this world ; and there- 
fore, to be ſure, the world is not of his kingdom, nor can ever 
pleaſe him by interfering in the adminiſtration of it, ſince he hath 
appointed miniſters of his own, and hath impowered and inſtructed 
them for that purpoſe : So that, I believe, the clergy, who, as 
he ſayeth, are good at diſtinguiſhing, would think it reaſonable to 
diſtinguiſh between their power, and the liberty of exerciſing this 
power. The former they claim immediately from Chriſt, and the 
latter from the permiſſion, connivance, or authority of the civil 
government; with which the clergy's power, according to the 
ſolution I have given, cannot poſſibly interfere. | 
But this writer, ſetting up to form a ſyſtem upon ſtale, ſcanty 
topics, and a narrow cirele of thought, falleth into a thouſand ab- 
ſurdities. And for a further help, he hath a talent of rattling out 
phraſes, which ſeem to have ſenſe, but have none at all: the uſual 
ſate of thoſe who are ignorant of the force and compaſs of words, 
without which it is impoſſible for a man to write either perti- 
nently or intelligibly upon the moſt obvious ſubjects. 

So, in the beginning of his preface, page 4. he fays, The 
church of England being eftabliſhed by afts of parliament, is « 
Perfect creature of the civil power ; I mean the polity and diſcipline 
of it, and it is that which maketh all. the contention; for as to the 
_ doftrines expreſſed in the articles, I do not find high church to be in 
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am memmen of pain; but they who lay claim to moſt orthodoxy can 
. diſtinguiſh themſelves out of them. It is obſervable in this author, 
that his ſtyle is naturally harſh and ungrateful to the ear, and 
his expreſſions mean and trivial; but whenever he goeth about to 
poliſh a period, you may be certain of ſome groſs defect in pro- 
priety or meaning: So the lines juſt quoted ſeem to run eaſily over 
the tongue; and, upon examination, they are perfect nonſenſe and 
blunder: To ſpeak in his own borrowed phraſe, what is con- 
tained in the idea of efab/ſhed? Surely, not exiſtence. Doth 
eſtabliſhment give being to a thing? He might have ſaid the ſame 
thing of chriſtianity in general, or the exiſtence of God, fince 
both are confirmed by acts of parliament. But, the beſt is be- 
hind: For, in the next line, having named the church half a 
dozen times before, he now ſays, he meaneth only he polity and 
. diſcipline of it: As if, having ſpoke in praiſe of the art of phyſic, 
a man ſhould explain himſelf, that he meant only the inſtitution 
of a college of phyſicians into a preſident and fellows. And it 
will appear, that this author, however verſed in the practice, hath 
groſly tranſgreſſed the rules of nonſenſe, (whoſe property it is nei- 
ther to affirm nor deny) ſince every viſible aſſertion gathered from 
thoſe few lines is abſolutely falſe: For where was the neceſlity of 
excepting the doctrines expreſſed in the articles, ſince theſe are 
equally creatures of the civil power, having been eſtabliſhed by 
acts of parliament as well as the others. But the church of Eng- 
land is no creature of the civil power, either as to its polity or 
doctrines. The fundamentals of both were deduced from Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, and the inſtructions of the pureſt and earlieſt ages, 
and were received as ſuch by thoſe princes or ſtates who embraced 
chriſtianity, whatever prudential additions have been made to the 
former by human laws, which alone can be juſtly altered or an- 

nulled by them. ; d 
What I have already ſaid, would, I think, be a ſufficient anſwer 
to his whole preface, and indeed to the greateſt part of his book, 
which 
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which is wholely turned upon battering down a ſort of indepen- 
dent power in the clergy; which few or none of them ever 
claimed or defended. But there being certain peculiarities in this 
preface, that very much ſet off the wit, the learning, the raillery, 
reaſoning and ſincerity of the author; I ſhall take notice of ſome 
of them, as I pals. | | 

But here I hope, it will not be expected, that I ſhould beſtow 
remarks upon every paſſage in this book, that is liable to exception 
for ignorance, falſhood, dulneſs, or malice, Where he is ſo in- 
ſipid, that nothing can be ſtruck out for the reader's entertain- 
ment, I ſhall obſerve Horace rule: „ 

9 ue deſperes tractata niteſcere poſſe, relinquas. 

Upon which account I ſhall ſay nothing of that great inſtance of 
his candour and judgment in relation to Dr. Stilling fleet, who 
(happening to lie under his diſpleaſure upon the fatal teſt of 
imperium in imperio) is High-Church and Jacobite, took the oaths 
of allegiance to fave him from the gallows *, and ſubſcribed the 
articles only to keep his preferment: Whereas the character of 
that prelate is univerſally known to have been directly the reverſe of 
what this writer gives him. | 

But before he can attempt to ruin this damnable opinion of 
two independent powers, he telleth us; page 6. Ir will be neceſ- 
ſary to ſhew what is contained in the idea' of government. Now, it 
is to be underſtood, that this refined way of ſpeaking was intro- 
duced by Mr. Locke; after whom the author limpeth as faſt as 
he is able. All the former philoſophers in the 'world, from the 

age of Socrates to ours, would have ignorantly put the queſtion, 


Page 5. he quotes biſhop $:illing- 
Feet's vindication dt the dofrine of the 
Trinity, where the biſhop ſays, that a 
man might be very right in the belief 
of an article, though miſtaken in the ex- 


plication of it. Upon which Tindal ob- 
Vor. VII. 


ſerves : Theſe men treat the articles, as they 
do the oath of allegiance, which, they ſay, 
obliges them not actually to aſhſt the govern- 
ment, but to do nothing again it; that is, 


a that would bring bim to the gal- 
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Quid eft imperium But now it ſeemeth we mult vary our phraſe; 
and, fince our. modern improvement of human underſtanding, 
inſtead. of deſiring a philoſopher to deſcribe or define a mouſe- 
trap, or tell me what it is; I muſt gravely aſk, what is contained 
in the Idea of a mouſe-trap? But then to obſerve how deeply this 
new way of putting queſtions to a man's ſelf, maketh him enter 
into the nature of things; his preſent buſineſs is to ſhew us, what 
is contained in the Idea of government. The company know- 
eth nothing of the matter, and would gladly be inſtructed ; which 
he doth in the following words, p. 6. 
I would be in vain fer one intelligent being to pretend to ſet rules 
zo the attions.of another, if he had it not in his pawer to reward the 
compliance-with, or puniſh the deviations from, his rules by ſame good, 
or evil, which is not the natural conſequence of thoſe actions; fince 
the forbidding men to do or forbear an action on the account of that 
Convenience: or inconvenience which attendeth it, whether he who for- 
bids it will or. no, can be no more than advice. | 

I ſhall not often draw fuch long quotations as this, which I 
could. not forbear to offer as a ſpecimen of the propriety and per- 
ſpicuity of this author's ſtyle. And, indeed, what a light break - 
eth out upon us all, as ſoon as we have read theſe words! How 
thoroughly are we inſtructed in the whole nature of government? 
What mighty truths are here diſcovered; and how clearly con- 
veyed to our underſtandings? And therefore let us melt this re- 
fined jargon into the Ola Szyle for the improvement of. ſuch, who 
are not enough converſant in the New. 

If the author were one who uſed to talk like one of. us, he 
would have ſpoke in this manner: I think it neceſſary to give 
a a full and perfect definition of government, ſuch as will ſhew the 
nature and all the properties of it; and my: definition is thus: 
One Man will never cure another of ſtealing horſes, merely by 
minding him of the pains he hath taken, the cold he hath got, 
and the ſhoe-leather he hath loſt in ſtealing that horſe; nay, to 


warn 
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warn him, that the horſe may kick or fling him, or coſt him 
more than he is worth in hay and oats, can be no more-than ad- 
vice. For the gallows is not the natural effect of robbing on 
the highway, as heat is of fire: and therefore, if you will govern 
a man, you muſt find out ſome other way of puniſhment, than 
What he will inflit upon himſelf.” 

Or, if this will not do, let us try it 9 another caſe (which I 
inſtanced before) and in his own terms. Suppoſe he had thought 
it neceſſary (and I think it was as much fo as the other) to ſhew 
us what is contained in the Idea of a mouſe- trap, he muſt have 
proceeded in theſe terms. © It would be in vain for an in- 
telligent Being, to ſet rules for hindering a mouſe from eating 
his cheeſe, unleſs he can inflict upon that mouſe ſome puniſh- 
ment, which is not the natural conſequence of eating the cheeſe. 
For, to tell her, it may lie heavy on her ſtomach; that ſhe will 
grow too big to get back into her hole, and the like, can be no 
more than advice : therefore, we muſt find out ſome way of 
puniſhing her, which hath more inconveniencies than ſhe will 
ever ſuffer by the mere eating of cheeſe.” After this, who is ſo 
flow of underſtanding, as not to have in his mind a full and com- 
plete Idea of a mouſe trap? Well. The Free-thinkers may talk 
what they pleaſe of pedantry, and cant, and jargon of ſchool- 
men, and inſignificant terms in the writings of the clergy, if ever 
the moſt perplexed and perplexing follower of Aryftecle from 
Scotts to Suarez could be a match for this author. 

But the ſtrength of his arguments is equal to the clearneſs 
of his definitions. For, having moſt ignorantly divided go- 
vernment into three parts, whereof the firſt contains the other 
two; he attempteth to prove that the clergy poſſeſs none of theſe 
by a divine right. And he argueth thus, p. vii. As to a legiſlative- - 
power, if that belongs to the Clergy by divine right, it muſt be when 
they are aſſembled in Convocation : but the 2 5 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 1 
a bar to any ſuch divine right, becauſe that AT males it no leſs 

I 2 than 
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than a præmumire for them, ſo much as to meet without the kings 
writ, &c. So that the force of his argument lieth here ; if the 
Clergy had a divine right, it is taken away by the 25th of Henry: 
the Eighth. And as ridieulous as this argument is, the preface 
and book are founded upon it. 

Another argument againſt the legiſlative power in the clergy- 
of England, is, p. viii. that Tacitus telleth us; that in great affairs, 
the Germans conſulted the whole body of the people. De minori- 
bus rebus principes conſultant, de majoribus omnes : Ita tamen, ut ea. 
guogue, quorum penes plebem arbitrium eff, apud principes pertrecten- 
tur. Tacitus de moribus et populis Germanie, Upon which, 
Tindall obſerveth thus: De majoribus omnes, was a fundamental 
amongſt our anceſtors long before they arrived in Great Britain, 
and matters of religion were ever reckoned among their Majora. 
. (See Pref. p. viii. and ix.) Now it is plain, that our anceſtors, 

the Saxons, came from Germary.: It is likewiſe plain, that religion 
was always reckoned by the Heathens among their Majora : And. 
it is plain, the whole body of the people could not be the clergy, 
and therefore, the clergy of England have no legiſlative power. 
Third, p. ix. They, have no legiſlative power, becauſe Mr. 
Faſpington, in his Obſervations on the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiftion of 
the kings of England, ſheweth, from amdeniable authorities, that in 
the time of William the Conqueror, and ſeveral of his ſucceſſors, there 
were no laws enatled concerning religion, but by the great council of the 
kingdom. I hope likewiſe, Mr. ZYafhington obſerveth, that this 
great council of the kingdom, as appeareth by undeniable authori- 
ties, was ſometimes entirely compoſed of biſhops and clergy, and 
called the parliament, and often conſulted upon affairs of ſtate, as 
well as church, as it is agreed by twenty writers of three ages ; 
and if Mr. Vaſbington ſays otherwiſe, he is an author juſt fit to 
be quoted by Beaux. . Ne 

Feurthly, — But it is endleſs to purſue this matter any further; 
in chat, it is plain, the clergy have no divine right to make laws; 

becauſe 
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becauſe Henry VIII, Edward VI, and queen Eliæabetb, with their 
parliaments will not allow it them. Now, without examining : 
what divine right the clergy have, or how far it extendeth ; is 
it any ſort of proof that J have no right, becauſe a ſtronger power 
will not let me exerciſe it? Or, doth all, that this author fays - 
through his preface, or book itſelf, offer any other fort of argument 
but this, or what he deduces the ſame way ?* 

But his arguments and definitions are yet more ſupportable- 
than the groſſneſs of hiſtorical remarks, which are ſcattered ſo 
plentifully in his book, that it would be tedious to enumerate, or to - 
ſhew the fraud and ignorance- of them. I beg the reader's leave 
to take notice of one here juſt in my way; and, the rather, be- 
cauſe I deſign for the future to let hundreds of them paſs without 
farther notice. hen, ſays he, p. x. by the aboliſbing of the ' 
Pope's power, things were brought back to their antient channel, the 
parliament's right in making eccleſiaſtical laws revived of courſe. 
What can poſſibly be meant by this antient channel? Why, the 
channel that things ran in before the Pope had any power in Exg- 
land: that is to ſay, before Auſtin the monk converted England, 
before which time, it ſeems, the parliament had a right to make 
eccleſiaſtical: laws. And what parliament: could this be? Why, 
the lords. ſpiritual and temporal, and the commons met at Ve- 
minſter. | I 8 

I cannot here forbear reproving the folly and pedantry of ſome 
lawyers, whoſe opinions this poor creature blindly followeth, and 
rendereth yet more abſurd by his comments. The knowledge of 
our conſtitution can be only attained by conſulting the earlieſt Eng- 
ib hiſtories, of which thoſe gentlemen ſeem utterly ignorant, fur- 
ther than a quotation or an index. They would fain derive our 
government as now conſtituted, from antiquity: And, becauſe they 


have ſeen Tacitus quoted for his Majoribus ommes; and have read 


of the Gorhs military inſtitution in their progreſſes and conqueſts, 
they preſently dream of a parliament. Had their reading reached 
| | ſo 
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ſo far, they might have deduced it much more fairly from Ari iflotle 
and Polybius, who both diſtinctly name the compoſition of Rex; 
Seniores, et Populus; and the latter, as I remember particularly, 
with the higheſt approbation, The princes, in the Saxon Heptarchy, 
did indeed call their nobles ſometimes together upon weighty at- 
fairs, as molt other princes of the world have done in all ages. 
But they made war and peace, and raiſed money by their own au- 
thority : They gave or mended laws by their charters, and they 
raiſed armies by their Tenures. Beſides, ſome of thoſe kingdoms 
fell in by conqueſts, before England was reduced under one head, 
and therefore could pretend no rights, but by the conceſſions of 
the conqueror. 

Further, which is more material, upon the admiſſion of chriſti- 
anity, great quantities of land were acquired by the clergy, ſo that 
the great council of the nation was often entirely of churchmen, 
and ever a conſiderable part. But, our preſent conſtitution is an 
artificial thing, not faitly to be traced, in my opinion, beyond 
Henry I. Since which time it hath in every age admitted ſeveral 
6 and differeth now as much, even from what it was 
then, as almoſt any two ſpecies of government deſcribed by 4ri/- 
zotle, And, it would be much more reaſonable to affirm, that the 

overnment of Nome continued the ſame under Juſtinian, as it was 
in the time of Scipio, becauſe the ſenate and conſuls ſtill remained, 
although the power of both had been ſeveral hundred years an. 
ferred to the emperors. 
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Pa ge iv, v. er men of oppoſite ſentiments can ſulhſcribe the ſame 


articles, they are as much at liberty as if there were 
zone. May not a man ſubſcribe the whole articles, becauſe he 
differs from another in the explication of one? How. many oaths 
are 
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are preſcribed, that men may difter in the ex plication of ſome: 
part of them? Inſtance, &c. 

Page vi. Idea of Government. A canting pedantic way, learned 
from Locle; and how prettily he ſheweth it. Inſtance — P22” 

Page vii. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. is a bar to any ſuch divine Right 
[of a legiſlatrve power in the Clergy.) Abſurd to argue againſt the 
clergy's divine right, becauſe of the ſtatute of Henry VIII. How 
doth that deſtroy divine right? The ſottiſh way of arguing; from | 
what the parliament can do; from their power, &. 

Page viii. If the parliament did not think they had a plnitads 
of power in this matter, they would not have damned all the canons 
1640. What doth he mean? A grave divine could not anſver 
all his play-houſe and A/atia cant, &c. He hath read Hudibras, 
and many Plays. 
- Ibid. I the parliament can annul ecclefiaſtical * laws, they" muſh 
be able to make them. Diſtinguiſh, and ſhew the ſillineſs, Sc. 

[bid. All that he faith againſt the diſcipline, he might fay the 
ſame againſt the doctrine, nay, againſt the belief of a God, vis. 
That the legiſlature might forbid it. The church formeth and 


contriveth-canons;. and the civil power, which is oompulſive, con- 
firms them. 


Page ix. There were no Laws enafted but by the great council f | 
the kingdom. And that was very often, chiefly, only biſhops. © 

Ibid. Laws ſettled by itn 70 n the clerg y. What laws 
were thole? 

Page x. The people are bound to no Lows But of their e 
It is ee for they may conſent to what others chuſe, and 
ſo a often do, 

Page xiv. paragraph 6. The alex are nor fps zo have any 
divine legiſlature, becauſe that muſt be ſuperior to all worldly power ;, 
and then the clerg y. might as well forbid the parliament to meet but 
when and where they pleaſe, &c, No ſuch conſequence at all. They 
have a Power 1 from all others. 3 to act as clergy, 

but 
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but not govern in civil affairs; nor act without leave of the civil 
wer. | h 
15 Page xxv. The parliament ſuſpefied the. love of power natural to 
cburcbmen. Truly, fo is the love of pudding, and moſt other 
things defirable in this lite; and in that they are like the laity, as 
in all other things that are not good. And, therefore, they are 
held not in eſteem for what they are like in, but for their virtues. 
The true way to abuſe them with effect, is to tell us ſome faults 
of their's, that other men have not, or not ſo much of as they, &c. 
Might not any man ſpeak full as bad of ſenates, diets, and parlia- 
ments, as he can do about councils; and as bad of princes, as he 
doth of biſhops? 

Page xxxi. They might as well have made cardinals Campegi and 
de Chinuchii, &:/bops of Saliſbury and Worceſter, as have enafed 
that their ſeveral ſees and biſhopricks were utterly void. No. The 
legiſlature might determine who ſhould not be a biſhop Here, but 

- not. male a biſhop. 
Ibid. Were not a great number deprived by parliament upon the 
reſtoration Does he mean Preſbyters? What ſignifies that? 
4 bid. Have they not truſted this power with our princes ® Why, 
. aye. But that argueth not right, but power. Have they not cut 
off a-king's head, c. The church muſt do the beſt they can, 
if not what they would. | 3 | 
Page xxxvi. I tythes and fir/i-fruits are paid to ſpiritual perſons 
as fuch, the Kin (9 Wag: 2. Dey ws. 5g" A if 
the firſt· fruits, Ge. were paid to the king, as tythes to a ſpiritual 
on. | 
— King Charles II. thought, fit. that the biſhops in Scot- 
land ſhould bold their biſbopricks during will.and pleaſure; I do not 
find that- high church complained of this as an encroachment, &c. 
No; but as a pernicious. counſel of lord. Loch. 
Page xliv. The common Law Judges have a Power to determine, 
whether 4 man has a kgal right to the Sacrament, They pre- 
| | tend 
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tend it, but what we complain of as moſt — ddp 
Se. 

Page xlv. Giving men thus blindly to the Devil, it an extraordinary 
piece of complaiſance to a lay-chancellor, He is ſomething in the 
right; and therefore it is a pity there are any; and I hope the 
church will provide againſt it. But if the ſentence be juſt, it is 
not the perſon, but the contempt. And, if the author attacketh 
a man on the highway, and taketh but two-pence, he ſhall-be-ſent 
to the gallows, more terrible to him than the Devil, for his con- 
tempt of the Law, &c. Therefore he need not complain of be- 
ing ſent to hell. | 2 

Page Ixiv. Mr. Leſh may carry things too far, as it is natural, 
becauſe the other extreme is ſo great. But what he ſays of the 
king's loſſes, ſince the church lands were dr away, 1s too great 
a truth, &c. 

Page Ixxvi. To which © lim nothing alt exceps the aa I 
have for the church of England. You will ſee ſome pages further, 
what he meaneth by the church; but it is not fair not to begin 
with telling us what is contained in the idea of a church, &c. 

Page Ixxxiii. They will not be angry with me for rhinking better 
of the church than they do, &c. No, but they will differ — you; 
becauſe the worſe the queen is pleaſed, you think her better. I 
believe the church will not concern themſelves much about your . 
"_— of them, &c. 

Page lxxxiv. But the Papiſp, Eaſtern, Preſtyterian and Jaobit 
Clergy, &c. This is like a general pardon, with ſuch . 
as make it uſeleſs, if we cmd it, &c. 

Page Ixxxvii. Mz lſapplying of the word Church, &c. This i is 
cavilling. No doubt his project is for exempting the people: But 
that is not what in common ſpeech we uſually mean by the church, 
Beſides, who doth not know that diſtinction? | 

Ibid. Conflantly apply the ſame ideas to them. This is, in old 


Engliſb, meaning the fame thing. | * 
Vol. VII. K Fw 
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Page Ixxxix. Demonſtrates I could have no defign but the pro- 
moting of truth, &c. Yes, ſeveral deſigns, as money, ſpleen, 
atheiſm, &c. What? will any man think truth was his defign, and 
not money and malice? Doth he expect the houſe. will go into 
a committee for a bill to · bring things to his ſcheme; to confound 
every thing, &c. 
Some — Tindall to be the author, and produce ſtories of his 
dullneſs and ſtupidity. But what is there in all this book, that 
the dulleſt man in- England might not write, if he were angry 
and bold enough, and had no regard to truth 


— 1 
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4. DH HETHER Louis. XIV. has ſuch a power over 
ing Philip V? He ſpeaketh here 5 the unlimited, 
uncontroulable * 1 of fathers. A very fooliſh queſtion; 
and his diſcourſe hitherto, of government, weak and trivial, and 
hable to objections. 

Ibidi- 7/7 hom be is to confider: not as l but the Almighty's 
workmanſhip. A very likely conſideration for the. ideas of the 
ſtate of nature. A very wrong deduction of paternal . govern 
ment; but that is nothing to the diſpute, &c. 

Page 12. And as ſuch mgbt juſtly be pumſbed by everyone in the 
fate of nature. Falſe; he doth not ſeem to underſtand the ſtate 
of nature, although he hath-borrowed-it from Hobbes, &c 

Page 14. Merely ſpeculative Points, « and other indifferent things, 
&c. And why are ſpeculative opinions ſo inſignificant? Do not 
men proceed in their practice according to their ſpeculations? So, 
if the auther were a chancellor, and one of his ſpeculations were, 
that the poorer the clergy the better ; would not that be of great. 

uſe, if a cauſe came before him of tythes or church- lands? 

Ibid. I hich can only be known by examining whether men | bad 
— Fas of nature over their own, or others actions in 

tbeſe 
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theſe matters. No, that is a wrong method, unleſs where religion 
hath not been revealed; in natural religion, 

Page 14. Nothing at firſt fight can be more obvious, than that in 
all religious matters, none could make over the right of judging for 
himſelf, fince that would cauſe his religion to be abſolutely at the diſ- 
poſal of another. At his rate of arguing (I think I do not miſ- 
repreſent him, and I believe he will not deny the conſequence) a 
man may profeſs heatheniſm, mahometaniſm, c. and gain as 
many proſelytes as he can; and they may have their aſſemblies, 
and the magiſtrate ought to protect them, provided they do not 
diſturb the ſtate: And they may enjoy all ſecular preferments, be 
lords chancellors, judges, Ic. But there are ſome opinions in 
ſeveral religions, which, although they do not directly make men 
rebel, yet lead to it. Inſtance ſome. Nay we might have tem- 
ples for idols, &c. A thouſand ſuch abſurdities follow from his 
general notions, and ill-digeſted ſchemes. And we ſee in the Old 
Teſtament, that kings were reckoned good or ill, as they ſuffered 
or hindered image worſhip and idolatry, &c. which was limiting 
conſcience, | | p 

Page 15. Men may form what clubs, companies, or meetings 
they think fit, &c. which the magiſtrate, as long as the public ſuſtains 
no damage, cannot hinder, &c. This is falſe ; although the public 
ſuſtain no damage, they will forbid clubs, where they think dan- 
ger may happen. | | 

Page 16. The magiſtrate is as much obliged to protect them in the 
way they cbuſe of worſhiping him, as in any other indifferent mat 
ter, — Page 17. The magiſtrate to treat all his ſubjetts alike, bot 
much ſoever they differ" from him or one another in theſe matters. 
This ſhews, that although they be Turks, Jews, or Heathens, it is 
ſo. But we are ſure chriſtianity is the only true religion, &c. and 
therefore it ſhould be the magiſtrate's chief care to propagate it; 
and that God ſhould be worſhiped in that form, that thoſe who 
are the teachers think moſt proper, &c. 
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Page 18. So that perſecution is the moſt comprehenſive of all 
crimes, &c. But he hath not told us what is concluded in the 
idea of perſecution. State it right. 

| Ibid. Bur here it may be demanded, if a man's conſcience make 
him do ſuch acts, &c. This doth not anſwer the above objection : 
For, if the oublic be not diſturbed with atheiftical principles 
preached, nor immoralities, all is well. So that ſtill, men may 
be Jews, Turks, &c. | 

Page 22. The ſame reaſon which obliges them to make Natutes 
of mortmain, and other laws, againſt the people's giving effates to the 
clerg y, will equally hold for their taking them away when given. A 
great ſecurity for property | Will this hold to any other ſociety in 
a ſtate, as merchants, &. or only to eccleſiaſticks? A pretty pro- 
ject: Forming general ſchemes requires a deeper head than this 
man's. 

Ibid. But the good of the 1 being the only reaſon of the ma- 
' giftrates having any power over men s properties, I cannot ſee why 

be ſhould deprive bs [ubjefts of any part thereof, for the maintenance 
' of fuch opinions as have no tendency that' way, &c. Here is a 
8 (vide alſo infra which has a great deal in it. The 
meaning is, that no man ought to pay tythes, who doth not be- 
lieve what the miniſter preacheth. But how came they by this 
property? When they purchaſed the land, they paid only for ſo 
much; and the the tythes were exempted. It is an older title 
than any man's eſtate is, and if it were taken away to-morrow, it 
could not without a new law belong to the owners of the other 
nine parts, any more than impropriations do, 

Ibid. For the maintenance of ſuch opinions, as no ways contribute 
to the publick good. By ſuch opinions as the public receive no ad- 
vantage by, he muſt mean chriſtianity. 

Page 23. bo by reaſon of ſuch articles are divided into di ferent 
fllt. A pretty cauſe of ſets! &c. 

| | Page 
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Page 24. So. the ſame reaſon as often as it accurs, will oblige bim 
70 leave that church. This is an excuſe for his turning papiſt. 
bid. Unleſs you ſuppoſe churches like traps, eaſy to admit one; 
but when once he is in, there he muſt always ſtick, either for the plea- 
ſure or profit of the trap-ſetters. Remark his wit. 
Page 29. Nothing can be more abſurd than maintaining there 
muſt be two independent powers in the ſame ſaciety, &. This 
abominably abſurd ; ſhew it. W | | 
Page 33. The whole hierarchy as built on it, muſt neceſſarily. fall 
to the ground, and great will be the fall of this ſpiritual Babylon. 
I will do him juſtice, and take notice, when he is witty, &c, 
Page 36. For if there may be tus ſuch [independent powers] in 
every Society on Earth, why may there not be more than one in Hea- - 
ven A delicate conſequence. „ 
Page 37. Without having the leſs, he could not have the greater, 
in which that is contained. Sophiſtical; : inſtance wherein. 
Page 42. Some ſince, ſabrler than the Jews, have managed cam- - 
mutations more to their own advantage, by enriching themſelves, and 
beggaring, if Fame be not a lyar, many an honeſt. diſſenter. It is 
fair to produce witneſſes, is ſhe a lyar or not? The report is al- 
moſt impoſſible. Commutations were contrived for roguiſh re- 
giſters and proctors, and lay-chancellors, but not for the clergy. 
Page 43. Kings and people, who (as the Indians da the Devil) 
adored the Pope out of fear. I am in doubt, whether I ſhall allow 
that for wit or no, &c. Look you, in thele caſes, preface it thus: 
If one may uſe an old ſaying. . 
Page 44. One reaſon why the clergy make what they call /chiſm, 
zo be ſo heinous a fin. There it is now; becauſe he hath changed 
churches, he ridiculeth ſchiſm; as Milton wrote for divorces, be- 
cauſe he had an ill wife. For ten pages on, we mult give the 
true anſwer, that makes all theſe arguments of no ule. 
Page 60. I poſſibly will be ſaid, I have all this while been ' doing 
theſe gentlemen a great deal of wrong. To do him juſtice, he ſets 
| forth 
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forth the objections of his adverſaries with great ſtrength, and 
much to their advantage. No doubt thoſe are the very objections 
we would offer. * Yn * 
Page 68. Their executioner. He is fond of this word in many 
places, yet there is nothing in it further than it is the name for 
the hangman, &c. | a en 
Page 69. Since they exclude both from baving any thing in the 
ordering of church matters. Another part of his ſcheme: For by 
this the people ought to execute eccleſiaſtical offices without diſ- 
tinction, for he brings the other opinion as an abſurd one. 

Page 72. They claim a judicial power, and, by virtue of it the 
government of the church, and thereby (pardon the expreſſion) become 
traitors "both to Cod and Man. Who doth he defire to pardon 
him? or is this meant of the Engliſb clergy? ſo it ſeemeth. Doth 
he defire them to pardon him? they do it as chriſtians. Doth he 
defire the government to do it? but then how can they make 
examples? He fays, the clergy do fo, &c. ſo he means all. | 

Page 74. 1 would gladly know what they mean by giving the Holy 
Gg. Explain what is really meant by giving the Holy Ghoſt, 
like a king impowering an ambaſſador “. 88 

Page 76. The popiſb clergy make very bold with the three perſons 
of the Trinity. Why then, don't mix them, but we ſee whom this 
glanceth on moſt. As to the Conge d Elire, and Volo epiſcopari, 
not ſo abſurd; and, if omitted, why changed. | 
Page 78. But nt 10 digreſs —Pray, doth he call ſcurrility upon 

the glergy, a digreſſion? The apology-needleſs, &c. 

Ibid. 4 ne n it ſaid, is God's ambaſſador. But you 
know an ambaſſador may have a ſecretary, &c. ip 

Ibid. Call their pulpit ſpeeches, the word of God. That is a 
miſtake. . One | | er 

Page 79. Such perſons to repreſent him. Are not they that own 
his power, fitter to repreſent him than others? Would the author 
be a fitter perſon ? | 


“See Horker's Eccl. Pol. Book v. 5 77.] ; 
Ibid. 
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Ibid. Puf? up with intolerable pride and inſolence. Not at all; 
for where is the pride to be employed by a prince, whom ſo few 
own, and whoſe being is diſputed by ſuch as this author? 

Ibid. Perhaps from a poor ſervitor, &c. to be a prime miniſter 
in God's kingdom. That is right. God taketh notice of the dif- 
ference between poor ſervitors, @c. Extremely fooliſh—ſhew it. 
The argument lieth ſtrongly againſt the apoſtles, poor fiſhermen; 
and St. Paul, a tent- maker. So groſs and idle 7 

Page 80. The formality of laying hand over bead bn 4 man. A. 
pun; but an old one. I remember, when Swan made that pun 
firſt, he was ſeverely checked for it. 

Ibid. What is more required to giv? one a right, &c. Here 
ſhew, what power is in the church, and what in the ſtate, to 
- make prieſts. * 4 

Page 83. 70 bring men into, and not turn them out of the ordinary 
way of ſalvation. Ves; but as one rotten ſheep doth miſchief — 
and do you think it reaſonable, that ſuch a one as this author, 
ſnhouid converſe with chriſtians, and weak ones. 

Page 86. See his fine account of ſpiritual puniſnment. | 

Page 87. The clergy affirm, that if they had not the power to ex- 
clude men from the church, its unity could not be preſerved. 80 to 
expel an ill member from a College, would be the way to divide 
the college; as in Al. Souls, &. Apply it to him. 

Page 88. I cannot. ſes but it is contrary to the rules of charity, o 
exclude men from the church, &c. All this turns upon the falſeſt 
reaſoning in the world. So, if a man be impriſoned for ſtealing 
a horſe, he is hindered from other duties: And, yon might argue, 
that a man who doth ill, ought to be more diligent in minding 
other duties, and not to be debarred from them: It is for con- 
tumacy and rebellion againſt that power in the church, which the 
law hath confirmed. So a man is. outlawed for a trifle; upon 
contumacy. | 2 KIT: 0 
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; Page 92. | Ootging all 7 . 1 zo. receive the Sacrament. 
This is falſe. - 

Page 93. The want of a0 means can only "Fi a man in his 
tmpenitence. It is for his being hardened that he is excluded. Sup- 
poſe a ſon robbeth his OD in the high-way, and his father will 
not {ce him till he reſtoreth the money and owneth his fault. It 
1s hard to N him paying his duty in other things, &c. How 
abſurd this! 

Page 9.5. And that only they had a right zo give it. Another 
part of his ſcheme, that = people have a right to give the ſacra- 
ment. See more of it, p. 135 and 137. 

Page 96. Made familiar to ſuch prattices by the Heathen prieſts. 
Well; and this ſhews the neceſſity of it for peace ſake. A 0 
objection of this and other enemies to religion, to think to di 
grace it by applying heatheniſm, which only concerns the political 
part wherein they were as wiſe as others, and might give rules. In- 
ſtance in ſome, &c. 

Page 98. How differently from this do the great pretenders to 
primitive practice act, &c. This a remarkable paſſage. Doth he 
conderan or allow this myſterious way? It ſeems the firſt — and 
therefore theſe words are a little turned, but infallibly ſtood in the 
firſt draught as a great argument for popery. 

Page 100. They areſs beim up in a Sanbenito. So, now we are 
to anſwer for the Inquiſition... One thing is, that he makes the 

. guilty of aſſerting moſt of the corruptions about the power 

Page 104. Same priefts aſſume to Aae an arbitrary power 
of excluding men — Lord's Supper. His ſcheme; that any 
* may adminiſter the ſacraments, women or children, &c, . 

Page 108. One 10 more than another can be reckoned a prieſt. 

See his ſcheme. Here he diſgraces what the law enacts, — the 
manner of — Fe. 
| Page 
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Pa age 118. Churches ſerve to wor je purpoſes rhan 6 * Ss 
This from Hudibrafs. 

Page 119. In the time of that wiſe Heathen Akin Mar- 
cellinus: Here he runs down all chriſtianity i in general. g 

Page 120. I ſhall, in the following part of my diſcourſe, ſhew Har 
this dhctrine is ſo far from ſerving the ends of religion, that, 1. 1 f 
prevents the ſpreading of the goſpel, &c. This independent 
in the church is like the worms; being the cauſe of all diſcaſes. 

Page 124. How eafily could the Roman emperors have deftr 
the church ? Jjuſt as if he had faid ; how eafily could Herod kill 
Chrift whilſt a child, &c. 

Page 125. The people were ſet againſt biſhops by reaſen of their 
tyranny. Wrong. For the biſhops were no tyrants: Their power 
was ſwallowed up by the popes, and the people defired they ſhould 
have more. It were the regulars that tyrannized and formed 
* He is ignorant. | | 

139. He is not bound by the laws of Chriſt to leave bis 
Pk. order to be baptized, &c. This directly againſt the Goſpel, 
th would think bin an emiſlary, by his preaching ſchiſm. 

Page 142. Then will the communion of ſaints be pratticable, to 
which the principles of all parties, the occafional Conformiſts only ex- 
cepted, land in direct oppoſition, &c. So that all are wrong but they. 
The ſcripture is fully againſt ſchiſm. 7indall promoteth it, and 
placeth in it all the preſent and future happineſs of man. 

Page 144. All he has hitherto ſaid on this matter, et, with a very 
little turn, were arguments for popery : Por, it is certain, that re- 
ligion had ſhare in very few wars for many hundred years before 
the reformation, becauſe they were all of a mind. It is the am- 
bition of rebels,' preaching upon the diſcontents of ſectaries, that 
they are not ſupreme, which hath cauſed wars for religion. He 
is miſtaken altogether. His little narrow underſlanding a and want 


of learning. 
Vol. VII. . L | Page 
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Page 145. Though ſome ſay the high-flyer's lrves might ſerve for 
a very good rule, if men would act quite contrary to them, Is he one 
| of thoſe Some? Beſides the new turn of wit, &c. all the clergy 
in England come under his notion of high-flyers, as he ſtates it. 

Page 147. Mone of them (Churchmen) could be brought to acknow- 
ledge it lawful upon any account whatever, to exclude the duke of 
York. This account falſe in fact. | 

Ibid. And the body politic, whether eccleſiaſtical or civil, muſt be 
dealt with after the ſame manner, as the body natural. What, be- 
caule it is called a body, and is a ſimile, muſt it hold in all cir- 
cumſtances? 

Page 148. We find all wiſe legiſlators have had regard to the tem- 
pers, inclinations, and prejudices, &c. This paragraph falſe. —It 
was directly contrary in ſeveral, as Lycurgus, &c. | 

| 152. All the ſtill of the prelatiſis is not able to diſcover the 
leaſt diftinftion between biſhop and preſbyter. Yet, God knows, this 
hath been done many a time. 

Page 158. The epifile to the Philippians is direfed to the biſhops 
and deacons, I mean in due order after the people, viz. to the ſaints 
with therr biſbops and deacons. I hope he would argue from another 
place, that the people precede the king, becauſe of theſe words : 
Te fball be defiroyed both you and your king. 

Page 167. The pope and other great church dons. 1 ſuppoſe, he 


meeaneth biſhops: But I wiſh, he would explain himſelf, and not 


be fo very witty in the midſt of an argument; it is like two me- 
diums; not fair in diſputing, a 
Page 168. Clemens Romanus blames the people nut for 

a power, but for making u wrong uſe of it, &c. His — 
along is, that he doth not diſtinguiſh between a power, and a 
liberty of exerciſing that power, &c. I would appeal to any man, 
whether the clergy have not too little power, ſince a book like 
his, that unſettleth foundations and would deſtroy all, goes un- 
puniſhed, &c. | 

Page 
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Page 171. By this or ſome ſuch method the biſhops obtained their 
power over their fellow preſoyters, and both over the people. The whole 
tenor of the goſpel direftly contrary to it, Then it is not an allow- 
able means: This carries it ſo far as to ſpoil bis own ſyſtem; it 
is a fin to have biſhops as we have them. | n 
Page 172. The preſervation of peace and unity, and nat any divine 
right, was the reaſon of eſtabliſhing a ſuperiority of one of the preſbpters 
over the reſl. Otherwiſe. there would, as they ſay, have been as many 


[chiſmatics as preſbyters. Mo great compliment to the clergy. of thaſe 
days. Why ſo? It is the natural effect of a worſe independency, 
which he keepeth ſuch a clatter about; an independency of 
churches on each other, which muſt naturally create ſchiſm. 

Page 183. How could the chriſtians baue aſſerted the diſintergſted- 
neſs of thoſe who firſt preached the goſpel, particularly their having 6 
right to the tenth part. Yes, that would have paſſed eaſy enough; 
for they could not imagine teachers could live on air; and their 
heathen prieſts were much more unreaſonable. | | 

Page 184. Mens ſuffering for ſuch opinions is not ſufficient to fp. 
port the weight of them, This is a glance againſt chriſtianity. State 
the caſe of converting infidels; the converters are ſuppoled few.; 
the bulk of the prieſts muſt be of the converted country. It is 
their own people therefore they maintain. What project or end 
can a few converters propoſe? they can leave no power to their 
families, &c. State this, 1 ſay, at length, and give it a true turn. 
Princes give corporations power tp purchaſe lands. 

Page 187. That it became an eaſy prey to the barbarous nations, 
Ignorance in Tindall. The empire long declined before chriſtianity 
was introduced. This a wrong cauſe, if ever there was one. | 

Page 190. It ;s the clergy's intereſt to have religion corrupted. 
Quite the contrary; prove it. How is it the intereſt of the Eng- 
!ifh clergy to corrupt religion? The more juſtice and piety the peo- 
ple have, the better it is for them; for that-would prevent the 
penury of farmers, and the oppreſſion of exacting covetous land- 
| 88 Iorqs, 
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lords, Ic. That which hath corrupted religion, is the liberty un- 
limited of profeſſing all opinions. Do not lawyers render law in- 
tricate by their ſpeculations, &c. And phyſicians, &c. | 

Page 209. The ſpirit and temper of the clergy, &c. What does 

this man think the clergy are made of? Anſwer generally to what 
he ſays againſt councils in the ten pages before. Suppoſe I ſhould 
bring quotations in their praiſe. 
Page 211. A the clergy, though few in compariſon of the laity, 
were the inventors of corruptions. His ſcheme is, that the fewer and 
poorer the clergy the better, and the contrary among the laity. A 
noble principle; and delicate conſequences from it. 

Page 207. Men are not ahotfys condemned for the ſake of opinions, 
but opinions ſometimes for the ſake of men. And fo, he hopes, that 
if his opinions are condemned, people will think, it is a ſpite againſt 
him, as having been always ſcandalous. 

Page 210. The meaneft layman as good a judge as the greateſt 
prieſt, for the meaneſt man is as much intereſted in the truth of relt- 
gion as the greateſt prieſi. As if one ſhould ſay, the meaneſt ſick 
man hath as much intereſt in health as a phyſician, therefore is as 
good a judge of phyſick as a phyſician, &c. 

* Ibid. Had /ynods been compoſed of lay-men, none of thoſe corrup- 
tions which tend to advance the intereſt of the clergy, &c. True. But 
the part the laity had in reforming, was little more than plunder- 
ing. He ſhould underſtand, that the nature of things is this, that 
the clergy are made of men, and, without ſome encouragement, 
they will not have the beſt, but the worſt. 

Page 215. They who gave eſtates to, rather than they who took 
them from, the clerg y, were guilty of ſacrilege. Then the people 
are the church, and the clergy not; another part of his ſcheme. 

Page 219. The clergy as they ſubfiſied by the alms of the people, 
&c. This he would have ſtill. Shew the folly of it. Not poſ- 
fible to ſhew any civilized nation ever did it. Who would be 


clergymen then? The abſurdity appears by putting the caſe, that 
none 
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none were to be ſtateſmen, lawyers, or phyſicians, but who were 
to ſubſiſt by alms. 

Page 222. Theſe ſubtle clerg ymen work their defigns, who lately 
cut out ſuch a tacking job for them, &c. He is miſtaken — Every 
body was for the bill almoſt : though not for the tack. The 
biſhop. of Sarum was for it, as appears by his ſpeech againſt it. 

But it ſeems, the tacking is owing to metaphyſical ſpeculations, 
] wonder whether is moſt perplexed, this author in his ſtyle, or 
the writings of our divines. In the judgment of all people our 
divines have carried practical preaching and writing to the greateſt 
perfection it ever arrived to; which ſhews, that we may affirm in 
general, our clergy is excellent, although- this or. that man be 
faulty. As if an army be conſtantly victorious, regular, &c. we 
may ſay, it is an excellent victorious army: But Tindall, to dif 
it, would fay, ſuch a ſerjeant ran away; ſuch. an enſign hid bim- 
ſelf in a ditch; . nay, one colonel turned his back, therefore, it is 
a corrupt, cowardly army, &c. 

Page 224. They were as apprehenſroe of the works of Ariftatle, 
as ſome men. are of the: works of a late opber, which, they are 
afraid, will let too much light into the world Yet juſt ſuch another ;, 
only a commentator on r:/torle; People are likely to improve 
their underſtanding much with Locke : It is not his Human 
Under landing, but other works that people diſlike, although in- 
that there are ſome dangerous tenets, as that of ¶ uo] innate ideas. 

Page 226. Could they, like the popiſb:priefts, add to this a re- 

ſtraint on the: preſs, their buſineſs mud be dme. So it ought +: 
For example, to hinder his book, Becauſe it is written to juſtify. 
the vices and infidelity of the age. There can be no other delign, 
in it. For, is this a way or manner to do good? Railing doth. 
but provoke. The opinion of the whole parliament is, the elergy 
are too poor. 

Ibid. ben ſome nations could be. mo, longer kept from prying. 

into learning, this miſerable gibberiſh of the. ſchools was contrived. 
We. 
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We have exploded ſchoolmen as much as he, and in ſome peoples 


opinion too much, ſince the liberty of embracing any opinion is 
allowed. They following Ariſtotle, who is doubtleſs the greateſt 
maſter of arguing in the world: But it hath been a faſhion of 
late years to explode Ariſtotle, and therefore this man hath fallen 
into it like others, for that reaſon, without underſtanding him. - 
Arifiotle's poetry, rhetorick, and politicks, are admirable, and 
therefore, it is likely, ſo are his logicks. 
Page 230. In theſe freer countries, as the clerg y have leſs power, 
fo religion is better under flo, and more uſeful and excellent a 
courſes are made on that ſubjet?, &c. Not generally. Holland not 
very famous, Spain hath been, and Frapce is. But it requireth 
more knowledge, than his, to form general rules, which (people 
ſtrain when ignorant) to falſe deductions to make them out. 
Page 232. Chap. VII. That this bypothefis of an Independent 
power in any ſett of clerg ymen, makes all reformation unlawful, ex- 
cept where thoſe who have this power, do conſent. The title of this 
chapter, A Truiſm. 

Page 234. 1f God has not placed mankind in reſpef to civil mat- 
tert under an abſolute power, but has permitted them in every ſociety 
to act as they judge + + —„— Bad — 
dad politicks; want of due diſtinction between d go- 
vernment. The may know when they are — 
but not be wiſer than their inſtructers. Shew the difference. 
Ibid. I/ Gd has allowed the civil ſociery theſe privileges can we 
fuppoſe be hath leſs kindneſs for his church, &c. Here they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed then, here it makes for him. It is a fort of turn of 
expreſſion, which is ſcarce with him, and he contradicts himſelf 
to follow it. 

Page 23 5. This curſed hypotheſis had, perhaps, never been thought 
on with relation to civili, had not the Clergy (who have an inexbauſti- 
ble magazine of oppreſſrve dofirines) contrived frft in eccleſiaſticals, 

| &c. 
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&c. The ſeventh paragraph furious and falſe. Were there no 
tyrants before the clergy, &.? | 
Page 236. Therefore in order to ſerve them, though I expect little 
thanks, &c. And, why ſo? Will they not, as you ſay, follow their 
intereſt? I thought you faid ſo. He has three or four ſprightly 
turns of this kind, that look, as if he thought he had done won- 
ders, and had put all the clergy in a ferment. Whereas, I do aſſure 
him, there are but two things wonderful in his book : Firſt, how 
any man in a chriſtian country could have the boldneſs and wick- 
edneſs to write it: And, how any government would neglect pu- 
niſhing the author of it, if not as an enemy of religion, yet a pro- 
fligate 8 of ſedition. Theſe are hard words, got by read- 
Ibid. The hight of nature as well as the goſpel, obliges people ta: 
judge of tbemſelues, &c. to avoid falſe prophets, ſeducers, &c. The 
can turn out a prieſt, and appoint another ready made, 
but not make one; as you diſchar 


ge a phyſician, and may take a 
ſarrier; but he is no phyſician, unleſs made as he ought to be. 

Ibid. Since no more pewer it required for the one than the ather.. 
That is, I diſlike my phyſician, and can turn him off, therefore E 
can make any man a phyſician, &c. Cujus oft deſtruere,&c. Jeſt. 
on it: Therefore becauſe he lays ſchemes for deſtroying the 
charch, we muſt employ him to raiſe it again. See, what danger 
lies in applying maxims at random. So, becauſe it is the ſoldiers. 
buſineſs to knock men on the head, it is theirs likewiſe to raiſe- 
them to life, &c. 50 | | 

237. It can belong only to the people to appeint their own eccle- 
flaftical officers. This word People is ſo delicious in him, that I 
cannot tell what is included in. the idea of the Peoph.. Doth he- 
mean the rabble or the legiſlature, Fr. In this ſenſe it may be 
true, that the legiſlature giveth leave to the biſhops to- appoint, | 
and they appoint themſelves ; I mean, the. executive power ap- 
points, &c. He ſheweth his ignorance in government. As to 
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High Church he carrieth it a.prodigious way, and includeth, in the 
idea of it, more than others will allow. 

Page 239. Though it be cuſtomary to admit none to the miniſtry 
who are not approved by the biſhops or prieſts, &c. One of his princi- 
ples to expoſe. 

Ibid. I every one has not an inherent right to chuſe his own guide, 
then a man muſt be either of the religion of his guide, or, &c. That 
would make delicate work in a nation: What would become of 
all our churches? They muſt dwindle into conventicles. Shew 
what would be the conſequence of this ſcheme in ſeveral points, 
This great reformer, if his projects were reduced to practice, how 
many thouſand ſes, and conſequently tumults, &c. Men muſt 
be governed i in ſpeculation, at leaſt not ſuffered to vent them, be- 
cauſe opinions tend to actions, which are moſt governed by 

ons, &c. If thoſe who write for the church writ no better, 
they would ſucceed but ſcurvily. But to ſee whether he be a good 
writer, let us fee when he hath publiſhed his ſecond part. 

Page 253. An excellent auther in his preface to the account of 
Denmark. This man judgeth and writeth much of a leve 
Molefworth's preface full of ſale profligate topicks. That author 
wrote his bock in ſpite to a nation, as this doth to religion, and 
both perhaps on poor perſonal piques. 

Ibid. By which meam, and not by any difference in ſpeculative 
matters, they are more rich and populous. As if ever any body 
thought that a difference in ſpeculative — made men richer 
or poorer; for example, &c. 

Page 258. Play the Devil for God's ſake. If this is meant for 
wit, I would be glad to obſerve it; but in ſuch caſes I firſt look 
whether there be common ſenſe, &c. 

Page 261, Chriſtendom has been the ſcene of perpetual wars, 
maſſacres, &c. He doth not conſider that moſt religious wars have 
been cauſed by ſchiſms, when the diſſenting parties were ready to 
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join with any ambitious diſcontented men. The national religion 
always deſireth peace, even in her notions, for its intereſts. | 

Page 270. Some have taken the liberty to compare a high church 
prieſt in Politics to a monkey in a Glaſs Mop, where, as be can do no 
good, ſo he never fails of doing miſchief enough. That is his mo- 
deſty, it is his own ſimile, and it rather fits a man that does fo and 
ſo, (meaning himſelf.) Beſides the compariſon is fooliſh : So it is 
with men, as with flags. Ne e 

Page 276. Their intereſt obliges them direfly to promote tyranny. 
The matter is, that chriſtianity is the fault, which ſpoils the prieſts, 
for they were like other men, before they were prieſts. Among 
the Romans, prieſts did not do ſo; for they had the greateſt power 
during the republick. I wonder he did not prove, they ſpoiled 
Wero, | 

Page 277. No princes have been more inſupportable and dne 
greater violence to the commonwealth than thoſe the clergy have bo- 
noured for ſaints and martyrs. For example in our country, the 
princes moſt celebrated by our clergy are, &c. Ac. &c. And 
the quarrels ſince the conqueſt were nothing at all of the clergy, 
but purely of families, &c. wherein the clergy only joined hke 
other men. | 1 

Page 279. Aſter the reformation, I defire to know whether the 
conduct of the clergy was any ways altered for the better, &c., 
Monſtrous miſrepreſentation. Does this man's ſpirit of declaim- 
ing let him forget all truth of fact, as here, fc? Shew it. Or 
doth he flatter himſelf, a time will come in future ages, that men 
will believe it on his word? In ſhort, between declaiming, between 
miſrepreſenting, and falſeneſs, and charging popiſh things, and in- 
dependency huddleg together, his whole book is employed. 

Set forth at large the neceſſity of union in religion, and the diſ- 
advantage of the contrary, and anſwer the contrary in Holland, 
where they have no religion, and are the worſt conſtituted govern- 
ment in the world to laſt, It is ignorance of cauſes and appear: 
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ances which makes ſhallow people judge ſo much to their ad- 
vantage. They are governed by the adminiſtration and almoſt 
legiſlature of Holland through advantage of property; nor are 
they fit to be ſet in balance with a noble kingdom, &c. like a man 
that gets a hundred pounds a year by hard labour, and one that 
has it in land. 

Page 280. It may be worth enquiring, whether the difference be- 
tween the ſeveral ſefts in England, &c. A noble notion ſtarted, 
that union in the church muſt enſlave the kingdom; reflect on it. 
This man hath ſomewhere heard, that it is a point of wit to ad- 
vance paradoxes, and the bolder the better. But the wit lies in. 

maintaining them, which he neglecteth, and formeth imaginary 
concluſions from them, as if they were true and unconteſted. 

He adds, That in the beſt conſtituted church, the greateſt good which. 
can-be expected of the eccigſiaſtics is from their divifions. This is a 
maxim deduced from a gradation of falſe ſuppoſitions. If a man 
ſhould: turn the tables, and argue that all the debauchery, atheiſm, 
licentiouſneſs, c. of the times, were owing to the poverty of the 
clergy, &c. what would he ſay? There have been more wars of 
religion fince the ruin of the clergy, than before, in England. All; 
the civil wars before were from other cauſes. 

Page 283. Prayers are made in the loyal Univerſity of Oxford, 
to continue the throne free from the contagion of ſchiſm. See 
Mather's. Sermon am the 291th of May, 2705. Thus he ridicules. 
the Univerſity while he is cating their bread, The whole Uni- 
verſity comes with the molt loyal addrefles, yet that goes for no- 
thing. If one indiſcreet man, drops. an indiſcreet word, all. muſt- 
wo A for it. 

Page 286. By allowing all, who hold 0 opinions prejudicial to "I 
fate, and contribute Ne with their fellow. ſubjects to its ſuppor 

equal privileges in it. But who denies that of the diſſenters? T he. 
Calvinift ſcheme; one would not think, proper for monarchy. 
— they fall in with the Scucb, Ceueua, and Holland; 
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and when they had ſtrength here, they pulled down the monarchy, 
But I will tell an opinion they hold prejudicial to the ſtate in his 
opinion; and that is, that they are againſt toleration, of which, if 
do not ſhew him ten times more inſtances from their greateſt 
writers, than he can do of paſſive obedience among the clergy, I 
have done. gg 

Does not juſtice demand, that they who alike contribute to the bur- 
den, ſhould alike receive the advantage? Here is another of his 
maxims cloſely put without confidering what exceptions may be 
made. The papiſts have contributed doubly (being ſo taxed) 
therefore by this rule they ought to have double advantage. Pro- 
tection in property, leave to trade and purchaſe, &c. are enough 
for a government to give. Employments in a ſtate ate a reward 
for thoſe who entirely agree with it, &c. For example, a man, 
who upon all occaſions declared his opinion of a commonwealth 
to be preferable to a monarchy, would not be a fit man to have 
employments; let him enjoy his opinion, but not be in a capacity 
of reducing it to practice, &c. | 

Page 287. There can be no alteration in the eſtabliſhed made of 
church diſcipline, which is not made in a legal way. Oh, but there 
are ſeveral methods to compaſs this legal way, by cunning, faction, 
induſtry. The common people, he knows, may be wrought upon 
by prieſts; theſe may influence the faction, and ſo compaſs a very 
pernicious law, and in a legal way ruin the ſtate; as kin 
Charles I. began to be ruined in a legal way, by paſſing bills, &c. 
Page 288. A+ every thing is perſecution, which puis a man in a 
worſe condition than his neighbours. It is hard to think ſometimes 
whether this man is hired to write for or againſt diſſenters and 
the ſets. This is their opinion, although they will not own ' 
it ſo roundly. Let this be brought to practice: Make a quaker 
lord chancellor, who thinketh paying tythes unlawful. And 
bring other inſtances to ſhew that ſeveral employments affect the 


church. 
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Ibid. Great advantage which both church and flate have got by 
the kindneſs already ſbeum to diſſenters. Let them then be thankful 
for that. We humour children for their good ſometimes, but too 
much may hurt. Obferve that this 64th paragraph juſt contra- 
dicts the former. For, if we have advantage by kindneſs ſhewn 
_ difſenters, then there is no neceſſity of baniſhment, or death. 
Page 290. Chrift never deſigned the holy Sacrament ſbould be 
 proftituted to ſerve a party. And then people fhould be bribed by a 
Place to receive umworthily. Why, the buſineſs is, to be ſure, that 
thoſe who are employed are of the national church ; and the way 
to know it is by receiving the ſacrament, which all men ought to 
do in their own church; and if not, are hardly fit for an office; 
and if they have thoſe moral qualifications he mentioneth, joined: 
to religion, no fear of receiving unworthily. And for this there 
might be a remedy: To take an oath, that they are of the fame 
principles, &c. for that is the end of receiving; and that it might 
be no bribe, the bill againſt occaſional conformity would prevent 
entirely. 

I bid. Preferring men not for their capacity, but their zeal to the 
church. The misfortune is, that if we prefer diſſenters to great 
poſts, they will have an inclination to make themſelves the national 
church, and ſo there will be perpetual ſtruggling; which caſe 
may be dangerous to the ſtate. For, men are naturally wiſhing 
to get over others to their own opinion: Witneſs this writer, who 
hath publiſhed as fingular and abſurd notions as poſſible, yet 
hath a mighty zeal to bring us over to them, &c. | 
Page 292. Here are two pages of ſcurrilous faction, with a deal 
of reflexions on great perſons. Under the notion of high- 
churchmen, he runs down all uniformity and church government. 
Here is the whole lower houſe of convocation, which repreſents 
the body of the clergy and both Univerſities, treated with rudeneſs 
by an obſcure, corrupt member, while he is cating their bread. 
| | Page 
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Page 294. The reaſon why the middle fort of people retain ſo much 
of their antient virtue, &c. is becauſe no ſuch pernicious notions are 
the ingredients of their education; which tis a fign are infinitely 
abſurd, when ſo many of the gentry and nobility can, notwithſlanding 
their prepoſſeſſion, get clear of them. Now the very fame argument 
lies againſt religion, morality, honour, and honeſty, which are, it 
ſeems, but prejudices of education, and too many get clear of 
them. The middle fort of people have other things to mind than 
the factions of the age. He always aſſigneth many cauſes, and 
ſometimes with reaſon, fince he maketh imaginary effects. He 
quarrels at power being lodged in the clergy : When there is no 
reaſonable proteſtant, clergy, or laity, who will not readily own: 
the inconveniencies by too great power and wealth, in any one 
body of men, eccleſiaſticks, or ſeculars: But on that account to 
weed up the wheat with the tares; to baniſh all religion, becauſe 
it is capable of being corrupted ; to give unbounded licence to all 
ſeas, &c.— And if hereſies had not been uſed with ſome violence 
in the primitive age, we ſhould: have had, inſtead of. true religion, 
the moſt corrupt one in the world. FR 
Page 316. The Dutch, and the reſt of our preſbyterian' allies,. 
&c. The Dutch will hardly thank him for this appellation. The 
French huguenots, and Geneva proteſtants themſelves, and others, 
have lamented the want of epiſcopacy, and approved ours, Sc. 
In this and the next paragraph, the author introdueeth the argu- 
ments he formerly uſed, when he turned papiſt in king James 
time; and loth to loſe them, he gives them a new turn; and they, 
are the ſtrongeſt in his book, at leaſt have moſt artifice. 
Page 333. Tis plain, all the power the biſhops have, is-derived” 
from the people, &c. In general the diſtinction lies here. The 
permiſſive power of exerciſing juriſdiction, lies in the people, or 
legiſlature, or adminiſtrator of a. kingdom; but not of making- 
him a biſhop. As a phyſician that commenceth abroad, may be 
ſuffered to practice in London or be hindered; but they have not. 
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the power of creating him a doctor, which is peculiar to a univer- 
fity. This is ſome alluſion ; but the thing is plain, as it ſeemeth 
to me, and wanteth no ſubterfuge, &c. 

Page 338. A journeyman biſhop to ordain for him. Doth any 
man think, that writing at this rate, does the author's cauſe any 
ſervice? Is it his wit or his ſpleen that he cannot govern? _ 

Page 364. Can any have a right to an office without having a 
right to do thoſe things in which the office conſiſts ? 1 anſwer, the 
ordination is valid. But a man may prudentially forbid to do 
ſome things. As a clergyman may marry without licence or 
banns; the marriage is good; yet he is puniſhable for it. 
Page 368. A choice made by perſons who have no right to chuſe, 
8s an error of the firſt concoftion. That battered fimile again; 

this is hard. I wiſh the phyſicians had kept that a ſecret, it lieth 
ſo ready for him to be witty with. 

Page 370. I preſcription can make mere nullities to become good 
and ualid, the laity may be capable of all manner of eccleſiaſtical 
Power, &c. There is a difference; for here the ſame way is kept, 
although there might be breaches; but it is quite otherwiſe, if you 
alter the whole method from what it was at firſt. We ſee bi- 
ſhops : There always were biſhops; It is the old way ſtill. So 
a family is till held the ſame, although we are not ſure of the 
purity of every one of the race. $64 
Page 380. It it ſaid, That. every nation is not a complete body 
polizick within iel, as to ecclefiaſticals. But the whole church, ſay 
they, compeſes ſuch a body, and Chrift is tbe head of it. But Chriff's 

p makes Chriſtians no more one body politick with reſpef to 
ecclefraſticals than to civils. Here we muſt ſhew the reaſon and ne- 
ceſſity of the church being a corporation all over the world: To 
avoid hereſies, and preſerve fundamentals, and hinder corrupting 
of ſcripture, &c. But there are no ſuch neceſſities in government, 
to be the ſame every where, &c. It is ſomething like the col- 
leges in an univerſity ; they all are independent, yet, joined, are 
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one body. So a general council conſiſteth of n perſons in- 


dependent of one another, Sc. 

However there is ſuch a thing as Jus 88 &c. And he 
that is doctor of phyſick, or Eg is ſo in any univerſity in Europe, 
like the Re/publica Literaria. Nor to me does there ſeem any 
thing contradicting, or improper in this notion of the cube 
church ; and for want of ſuch a communion, religion is ſo much. 
corrupted, and would be more, if there were [not] more com- 
munion in this than in civils. It is of no import to mankind how 
nations are governed; but the preſerving the purity of religion is 
beſt held up by endeavouring to make it one body over the world. 
Something like as there is in trade. So to be able to communi- 
cate with all chriſtians we come among, is at leaſt to be wiſhed: 
and aimed at as much as we can. 

Page 384. I» aword, if the biſhops are not ſupreme, &c. Herehe- 

reaſſumeth his arguments for popery, that there cannot be a body 
politick of the church through the whole world, without a viſible 
head to have recourſe to. Theſe were formerly writ to advance: 
popery, and now to put an abſurdity upon the hypotheſis. of a. 
catholick church. As they ſay in Ireland, in king James time, 
they built maſs- houſes, which we make very good en of. 
Page 388. Biſhops are, under a premunire, obliged to confirm: 
and conſecrate the perſon named in the Conge d'Elire. This per- 
haps is complained 2 He is permitted to do it. We allow the 
legiſlature may hinder if they pleaſe; as they may. turn out chriſti- 
anity, if they think fit. | 

Page 389. 1: is the magiſtrate who zend them: to do more for 
other biſhops than they can for themſelues, fince they cannot appoint 
their own ſucceſſors. Yes they. could, if the magi iſtrate would let: 
them. Here is an endleſs ſplutter, and a parcel 1. perplexed diſ- 
tinctions upon no occaſion. All that the clergy pretend to, is a. 
right of qualifying. men for the miniſtry, ſomething like what a. 
univerlity doth with, degrees.. This power they claim from God,, 

andi 
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and that the civit power cannot do it as pleaſing to God without 
them; but they may chuſe whether they will ſuffer it or no. A 
religion cannot be crammed: down a nation's throat againſt their 
will; but when they receive a religion, it is ſuppoſed they receive 
it as their converters give it; and, upon that foot, they cannot 
July mingle their own methods, that contradict that religion, | 
c 
Page 390. With us the biſhops ac only mini/terially and by vir- 
tue of the regal commiſſion, by which the prince firmly enjoins and com- 
manu them to proceed in chuſing, confirming, amd conſecrating, &c. 
Suppoſe we held it unlawful to do ſo: How can we help it? but 
does that make it rightful, if it be not ſo? Suppoſe the author 
lived in a heathen country, where a law would be made to call 
chriſtianity idolatrous; would that be a topick for him to prove 
it ſo by, &c# And why do the clergy incur a premunire ;—To 
frighten them Becauſe the law underſtandeth, that, if they re- 
fuſe, the choſen cannot be a biſhop :- But, if the clergy had an — 
to do it otherwiſe than they have peeicribed, they ought and would 
incur an hundred rather. 
Page 402. I believe the catholic church, &c. Here he ridicules 
the Apoſtles Creed. — Another part of his ſcheme. —By what he 
ſays in theſe pages, it is certain, his deſign is either to run down 
chriſtianity, or ſet up popery ; the latter it is more charitable to 
think, and, from his paſt life, highly probable. _ 
Page 405. That which gave the papiſis fo great advantage Was, 
clerg ymens talking ſo very — aa with themſelves, &c. State the 
difference here between our ſeparation from Rome, and the diſ- 


ſenters from us, and ſhew the falſeneſs of what he ſayeth. Iwiſh 


he would tell us what he leaveth for a clergyman to do, if he may 
not inſtruct the people in regen, and if they ſhould not receive 
his inſtructions, 
Page 411. The reſtraint of the preſs a badge of _dotery. Why 
is that a badge of popery? Why not reſtrain the preſs to E 
w 
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who would confound religion, as in civil matters? But this touch- 
eth himſelf. He would ſtarve, perhaps, &c. Let him get ſome 
honeſter livelihood then. It is plain, all his arguments againſt 
conſtraint, &c. favour the papiſts as much as diſſenters; for both 
have opinions that may affect the peace of the ſtate. 

Page 413. Since this diſcourſe, &c. And muſt we have another 
volume on this one ſubject of independency? Or, is it to fright 
us? I am not of Dr. Hicks's mind, Qu il venge. I pity the rea- 
ders, and the clergy that muſt anſwer it, be it ever ſo 1 
Reflect en * ſarcaſtic concluſion, &c. 
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On a very intereſting Subject relative. to IRELAND. 
To which. is prefixed, 


The CRAFTSMAN itſelf. 
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No. 232. | SATURDAY, Dec. 12, 1730. 


HE following article, which hath lately appeared in the 
news papers, deſerveth our immediate conſideration, vis. 
They write from Dublin, that an officer from every regiment 

« in the French ſervice is arrived there, i in order to raiſe recruits - 
& for their reſpective corps; which is not to be done in a clan-- 
t“ deftine manner, as formerly, (when ſeveral perſons ſuffered death 
« for it) but publickly. Theſe gentlemen are to diſperſe them- 
« ſelves into the ſeveral counties, where they have the beſt in- 
t tereſt; and a field officer is to reſide conſtantly, at Dublin, to 
“ hear all complaints, which may be made by any of the recruits 


« againſt their officers; and alſo to prepare for ſending * 
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c off. Count BrocL110 hath been ſolliciting an order to this pur- 
ce poſe, theſe two years. 

When I firſt read this account in the public prints, I looked 
upon it as a common piece of falſe intelligence, and was in full 
expectation of ſeeing it contradicted in the next day's papers, ac- 
cording to frequent cuſtom; but having ſince heard it confidently 
affirmed to be true, (although I can hardly yet believe it; eſpe- 
cially as to every part) the duty which I owe my country, and 
my zeal for the preſent eſtabliſhment, oblige me to take ſome no- 
tice of an affair, which I apprehend to be of very great importance 
to both. | 

It will be neceſſary, in the firſt place, to give the reader a ſhort 
account of the nature of theſe troops, as they are now eſtabliſhed 
in France. | 

They conſiſt, as we have been informed, of one regiment of 
horſe, and five regiments of foot, all doubly or trebly officered; ſa 
that they are, of themſelves, a very confiderable body of men. 

But their number is the leaſt point to be conſidered in this af- 
air. There are other circumſtances, which render theſe troops in- 
finitely more formidable to Great-Brizain. They are not only all 
Roman-Catholicks, but the moſt dangerous of that communion, 
with reſpect to us, I mean Roman-Catholick ſubjects of our own 
dominions; many of whom have been obliged to fly their native 
country on account of rebellions and conſpiracies, in which they 
have been engaged; and all of them devoted by inclination, by in- 
tereſt, by conſcience, by every motive human and divine, to the 
ſervice of the Pretender, in oppoſition to the proteſtant ſueceſſion 
in his Majeſty's royal family. 

To this we may add, that they are generally eſteemed the beſt 
forces in the French ſervice; that they have always behaved them- 
ſelves as ſuch in the late wars; and are commanded by officers of 
approved courage, as well as great ſkill and experience in military 
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It is ſaid likewiſe, that the ſerjeants, corporals, and private men 
are ſo well ſeaſoned to danger, and expert in their duty, that, by a 
gradual promotion they could furniſh officers for a very formida- 
ble army, in caſe of any ſudden invaſion or inſurrection. 

In the next place, it will not be improper to examine this affair 
with regard to our laws. 

It is made felony, by act of parliament in Ireland, for any ſub- 
 Je& of that kingdom to inliſt himſelf, or to inliſt others, in the 
ſervice of any foreign ſtate; and it is well known that multitudes 
of poor wretches have ſuffered death- upon that account. 

We know it may be faid, that a power is reſerved to his ma- 
jeſty, by a claufe in that act, to diſpenſe with it, by granting any 
foreign prince a licence to raiſe forces: in his dominions, and in- 
demnifying his ſubjects from the penalties of the law. 

Although it is far from my intention to diſpute any of his ma- 
jeſty's legal prerogatives, or to call the wiſdom of the legiſlature 
in queſtion, yet I muſt take the liberty to obſerve, that ſuch powers 
have been ſometimes granted out of complaiſance to the crown, 
that the prince's hands may not be abſolutely tyed up, and in full 
confidence that they will never be exerted but for the benefit of 
this nation, or poſſibly of ſome proteſtant ally, upon great emer- 
geneies of ſtate. The exerciſe of the prerogative, in theſe caſes, is 
therefore merely a prudential part, which is left to the diſcretion 
of the prince and his miniſters, who ought always to be ſuppoſed 
the beſt judges of theſe affairs; and therefore how ridiculous 
would it be to fend to the attorney-general for his opinion in ſuch 
a caſe, who can be a competent judge of nothing but the legality 
of it, and whether the affair be actionable or not; but miniſters 
ought to regulate their conduct, in theſe reſpects, according to the 
fituation of affairs, and the exigencies of government. | 

I muſt therefore beg leave to conſider the preſent ſubject, of the 
Jriſþ forces, in this light. 

; It 
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It will not be denied, 1 preſume, that a licence to recruit 
Roman Catholick regiments of Engliſßʒ ſubjects, in foreign ſervice, 
and in the intereſt of a pretender to the crown, (which is death 
by the law, without his majeſty's permiſſion) is a favour of a very 
extraordinary nature, and ought to be attended with ſome extra- 
ordinary circumſtances. I confeſs that I can ſee no ſuch extraor- 
dinary circumſtances at preſent; unleſs it ſhould be ſaid that this 
favour was granted, in order to engage our good allies in the de- 
molition of Dunkirk; but I hope they have more generoſity than 
to inſiſt upon ſuch hard terms for the effectual performance of 
that, which they are obliged by treaty to do. I am ſure, ſuch 
conditions ſeem unreaſonable on our part, after we have made 
them ſo many other conceſſions; particularly with relation to the 
flag and Santa Lucia; which, I think, are ſufficient to make them 
comply with all our demands, without expecting any farther fa-- 
vours, and even ſupererogations of friendſhip. 

Perhaps my adverſaries (if they have any conceit) may take an 
opportunity of ridiculing me for writing in this ſtrain; but as it 
ſometimes ſerveth their turn to make me a great man, and to 
argue againſt me as ſuch, I will for once ſuppoſe myſelf ſo; and, 
methinks, if I had the honour. of being but half an hour in that 
ſtation, I could reaſon againſt ſuch an order, for the good of my 


king and my country, in the following manner: 


1. Theſe troops have always been made uſe of, whenever there 
hath been any attempt in favour of the Pretender; and indeed 
they are, upon many accounts, the fitteſt for this purpoſe. They 
are our fellow-ſubje&ts ; they ſpeak our language; are acquainted: | 
with our manners; and do not raiſe that averſion in the people, 
which they naturally conceive againſt other foreign troops, who 
underſtand neither. I am afraid I may add, that they are kept 
up, for this purpoſe, in entire — without ſuffering them | 
to be mixed with the troops of any other nation. It is well known, 


at *. that they Ns the late king Jamss with a nurſery f 


ſoldiers, 
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- : ſoldiers, who were always ready for his ſervice, whenever any op- 
portunity offered itſelf for his: reſtoration ; and that, at this time, 


the Pretender is always the bait made uſe of by their officers to 
raiſe recruits. They never mention the king of France, or the 
king of Spain, upon theſe occaſions; but liſt the poor wretches 
under an aſſurance, that they are entered into the ſervice of him, 
whom they call their natural and rightful king. I will not ſuſpect 
the preſent fidelity of France, and their cordiality to the proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment ; yet methinks we might eaſily excuſe ourſelves from 
furniſhing them with inſtruments, which they may employ againſt 
us, whenever ambition, or reaſons of ſtate, ſhall diſſolve their pre- 


ſent engagements, and induce them to eſpouſe the cauſe of the 


Pretender again. 

2. It is very probable that his Catholic Majeſty (who hath like- 
wile ſeveral regiments of this kind in his ſervice) will expe& the 
fame favour of recruiting them in Ireland; and that he may, in 
caſe of refuſal, make it a pretence, at any time, for quarrelling 
with us, interrupting our commerce, and diſturbing us again in the 
poſſeſſion of Gibraltar. And here it is proper juſt to take notice, 
that theſe troops did his Catholic . Majeſty the moſt eminent ſer- 
vice in the laſt ſiege of that important place. He may complain, 
perhaps, of our partiality to France, and alledge, that we do not 
treat Spain in the ſame manner we expect to be treated by them, 


as one of the moſt favoured nations. 


3. The kingdom of Ireland ſeemeth, at this time, in a very ill 


condition to admit of any ſuch draughts out of her dominions. 


She hath been already ſo much exhauſted by the voluntary 
tranſportation of multitudes of her inhabitants, (who have been 
prevailed upon, by the calamities of their own country, to ſeek 
their bread in other parts of the world) that the interpoſition of 
parliament was found neceſſary to put a ſtop to it; and ſhall we 
ſuffer any foreign power to drain her ftill farther under ſuch cir- 
Kumſtances; eſpecially in this manner, and for this purpoſe? 

| I do 
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F do not hear that this licence is confined to any particular num- 
ber of men. It is confeſſed, I think, that they want above two 
thouſand men to complete their corps; and who knoweth but 
they may deſign to raiſe a great many more than they care to 
own; or even to form ſome new regiments of theſe troops? But 
ſuppoſing they are confined to a certain number of recruits, and 
that Ireland were in a capacity to ſpare them; it is well known 
how eaſily ſuch limitations are evaded, and how difficult it is to 
know when people conform exactly to the terms of their com- 
miſſion. This was ſufficiently explained in the late famous con- 
troverſy, concerning Mr. Wood's patent for ſupplying Treland 
with a particular ſum of copper half-pence ; and the arguments 
upon that ſubje& may be applied to this, with ſome allowances for 
the difference between the two caſes. It may, perhaps, be ſaid 
likewiſe, that all the vigilance of the miniſtry hath been hitherto » 
found ineffectual to prevent the French from clandeſtinely recruit-- 
ing theſe regiments with 1r;/þ Catholics; and, therefore, that we 
may as well allow them to do it openly ; nay, that it is our in- 
tereſt to let them purge Ireland of her popiſh inhabitants as much 
as they pleaſe; but I deny this for ſeveral reaſons, which I ſhall 
mention preſently; and if it were really the caſe, that the French 
can at any time recruit theſe troops clandeſtinely, I cannot ſee 
any reaſon why they ſhould ſollicit an order ſo preſſingly, for two 
years together, to do it openly, unleſs they have ſome other de- 
ſign. . Ought not even this conſideration to put us a little upon 
our guard; and is it not a tacit confeſſion, that theſe troops are 
thought to be of more importance to them than we ought to wiſh? - 
Beſides, are we to licence and authoriſe a miſchievous practice, be- 
cauſe we cannot totally prevent it? Every one juſtly applauded 
his majeſty's ſingular firmneſs and reſolution in ſupporting the 
Tights: of his German ſubjects, when an attempt was made to ſe- 
duce ſome of them into the king of Pruſſias ſervice, although 
See the Drapier's Letters. 
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perhaps it is impoſſible to prevent that practice entirely. We all 
remember that the inlifting a miller's ſon, and a few other ordi- 
nary peaſants, occaſioned ſuch a miſunderſtanding between the 
two crowns as proceeded almoſt to a rupture. Nor was the zeal 
of the Enghſþ parliament backward on this occaſion; but, on this 
conſideration, amongſt others, reſolved to keep up a body of x 2,000 
Heſſian troops in our pay, which have already coſt us above a mil- 
lion of money. I am confident, therefore, that the ſame pater- 
nal care will always influence his majeſty to guard and prote his 
Britiſh ſubjects in the ſame manner; and, if any meaſure ſhould 
be taken, which favours too much of the French intereſt; and 
ſeemeth of dangerous conſequence to the intereſt of his family, 
the world can impute it to nothing but the deceitful repreſentations 
of thoſe, who lie under ſuch particular obligations to the court of 

France, that they can refuſe them nothing. 

Such a licence ſeemeth to give encouragement to the people of 
Treland to continue Roman Catholics; fince they are ſure to meet 
with a proviſion both in the French and Spaniſh ſervice ; whereas 

we always reje& them in our troops, and abſolutely prohibit our 
officers to recruit in Ireland. Now, although it may not be ſafe 
to truſt them in our armies; yet certainly we ought not to give the 
leaſt encouragement to their entering into foreign ſervice ; eſpecial- 
ly into ſuch compact bodies as theſe regiments. And here it will 
mot be amiſs to relate a ſtory much more to the honour of an 
Enghſh nobleman, who hath alſo one of the largeſt eſtates in Jre- 
land of any man in the kingdom. When he went to viſit the in- 
walids in France, a place in the nature of our Chelſea college here, 
all the 17; othcers and ſoldiers of that hoſpital drew out in a 
body to do him particular honours. We can make no queſtion 
that their chief view was to have ſome preſent from his lordſhip ; 
but though he hath an heart as well diſpoſed to generous charity 
as any man, and a purſe well able to anſwer the diQates of it; 
yet out of regard to his country, for which he hath likewiſe the 


molt 
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moſt diſintereſted zeal, his anſwer to them was only this: Gen- 
ce tlemen, I am very ſenſible of the honour you have done me, and 
« heartily pity your misfortunes; but as you have drawn them 
<« upon yourſelves, by ſerving againſt your country, you muſt not 
* expect any relief or reward from me, for having ſuffered in a 
e ſervice, in which I with you had never engaged.” 

5. Is there not ſome reaſon to apprehend that this licence may, 
at one time or other, prove a ſnare to that country, and draw 
many people into their deſtruction; for, unleſs it is made perpetual, 
can it be ſuppoſed that all the poor ignorant wretches in the 
kingdom ſhould be apprized how long this licence is to be in force ? 
or when they may liſt with impunity, and when they may not? 
Beſides, as it may be preſumed that theſe officers will never go, for 
the future, upon ſuch errands, without ſome pretended orders, 
when the real one is expired; ſo they will find it no difficult mat- 
ter to impoſe ſuch a counterfeit upon illiterate people; who may 
thus incur the penalties of the law, without knowing any thing of: 
the matter. Such a method of providing tor perſons, whoſe prin- 
ciples render them unſerviceable in our army, is indeed a little: 
more charitable than a late * project for preventing Iriſb children 
from being ſtarved, by fatting them up, and ſelling them to the 
butcher, 

6. I have often heard that theſe troops have been made uſe of, 
in parliament, as an argument for keeping up a ſtanding army in: 
England; and I think we need not take any meaſures to render 
that Argument ſtronger. God knows, there are too many argue | 
ments always ready upon ſuch occaſions. - ; 

I might inſiſt upon ſome other points, which this affair natu- 
rally ſuggeſteth to a conſidering mind; particularly the danger of. 
ſuffering ſeveral bigotted Irifh papiſts, in foreign ſervice, to diſperſe. 
themſelves into thoſe counties where they have the beſt intereſt, 
and to ſtroll about Ireland amongſt their relations and. old. ac 


* See Vol. IV. of the author's works. 
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quaintance, of the ſame principles with themſelves. Are we ſure 
that they will not make a bad uſe of this liberty, by enquiring into 
the ſtrength of their party, by giving them hopes, and taking an 
opportunity to concert meaſures for the advantage of their cauſe? 
Have we no reaſon to apprehend that they may endeavour to raiſe 
ſeamen as well as ſoldiers, under colour of this order? Or engage 

t numbers of their countrymen to tranſport themſelves over to 
the French colonies and plantations in the Ye/t-Indies, which are 
already grown formidable to the trading intereſt of Great- Britain in 
thoſe parts? | 

But whatever may be the motives to ſuch an extraordinary fa- 
vour, or the conſequences of it, I am ſure it is the ſtrongeſt mark 
of our confidence in France, and ſuch an one as, I believe, the 
would not place in us, upon any occaſion. I will illuſtrate this 
by a parallel caſe. 

The French proteſtants, who fled over hither from a perſecution 
on account of religion, never diſcovered any principles, which 
were incompatible with the civil government of France, nor ever 
{et up any Pretender to the preſent royal family of that kingdom; 
and yet, if we ſhould think fit to form any conſiderable number 
of them into complete diſtin regiments, to be compoſed of French 
proteſtants only, and commanded by French officers, without any 
incorporation of Britiſb ſoldiers, I fancy it would give our good al- 
lies ſome umbrage. But I am almoſt confident, that they would 
never permit us to ſend over a proteſtant French officer from every 
regiment to recruit their reſpective corps, by diſperſing themſelves 
into thoſe provinces where they have the beſt intereſt ; or ſuffer a 
field officer, in Engliſb pay, to reſide conſtantly in Paris, and 
exerciſe a ſort of martial law in the capital of their dominions ; I 
ſay, they would hardly ſuffer this, even though our ambaſſador 


ſhould ſollicit ſuch an order, with the utmoſt application, for 
twenty j ears together. N 


And 
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And yet the caſe of the Iiſb forces is much ſtronger with re- 
ſpect to us. They do not differ with us only in matters of reli- 
gion; but hold principles abſolutely deſtructive of our civil go- 
vernment; and are generally 3 upon abroad as a ſtanding 
army, kept on foot to ſerve the Pretender upon any occaſion. 

Il muſt aſk a queſtion or two, which naturally "fr themſelves. 
in this place. 

What power is this field officer to exerciſe during his reſidence 
in Dublin? Is the French martial law to take place, if any of theſe: 
recruits ſhould happen to repent of. what they have done, and think 
fit to deſert? 

Troops are generally armed as ſoon as they a are liſted, Ts this 
rule to be obſerved in the preſent caſe? If fo, another queſtion oc- 
curreth, It hath been found neceſſary, for the ſecurity of Ire- 
land, to reſtrain all Roman. Catholics from wearing, or keeping, 
any arms in their houſes. I aſk, therefore, whether the authority. 

of this licence is to ſuperſede the laws of the land? I may go. 
farther. | 
The garriſon of Dublin ſeldom coalifierh of aborp Soo cm ti 
the duty of the place. Suppoſing double that number of popiſh, 
recruits ſhould be brought thither, in order to be viewed by their 
field officer, will it be ſaid that there is no juſt apprehenſion of dan- 
ger? but as theſe ſuggeſtions may appear to be founded on the in- 
fidelity of France (a caſe not to.be ſuppoſed. at preſent) [ preſs, 
them no farther. 

I muſt however repeat it, that this order is the. fulleſt. demon- 
ſtration of the confidence we repoſe in them; and I hope they, 
will ſcorn to make any had uſe of it: But. if it were polfidle to 
ſuſpe& that they could have any deſign. ta play the knave with 
us, they could not wiſh for a better opportunity to promote it, 
than by ſuch a power as is now ſaid to be put into their hands. 

I hope my remarks on this article of news will not be conſtrued 
in a Jacoliſe ſenſe, even by the moſt proſtitute ſcriblers. of the pre- 
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ſent 'times; but I muſt beg leave to expoſtulate a little with the 

ublick on that mean infamous practice, which theſe writers have 
lately uſed, in explaining ſome of my papers into treaſonable libels ; 
taking an occaſion from hence to appear formally in defence of 
the throne, and laying it down, as a point granted, that there is 
an actual, concerted deſign of ſetting aſide the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment. This is a practice which may be of great ſervice to the 
real enemies of the preſent government ; and every Jacobite in the 
kingdom may make uſe of it to publiſh the moſt explicit invectives 
on the king and his government, under the pretence of interpret- 
ing the implicit deſign of other writings. It is a practice, which 
was never allowed of till now, and ought never to be allowed; for 
whatever may be the ſecret meaning of any author, ſuch explana- 
tions are certainly libels, which may have a very bad effect upon 
weak minds, and are puniſhable by the laws, without any extraor- 
dinary methods of conſtruction. Theſe writers ought to remem- 
ber the caſe of Sir Ricyuard STEELE, who publiſhed the pretender's 
declaration, at the beginning of the late reign, with an anſwer an- 
nexed; and although he did it with a very good defign, yet it was 
univerſally allowed to be contrary to law; and, if his principles of 
loyalty had not been very well known, might have involved him 
in a ſevere proſecution. I ſhall make no reflexions on thoſe, 
who encouraged ſuch explanations; and thoſe who are hired to 
do it, are beneath my notice. Let them empty all the trite com- 
mon places of ſervile, injudicious flattery, and endeavour to make 
their court by ſuch nauſeous, diſhoneſt adulation, as, I am ure, 
gives the moſt offence to thoſe perſons, to whom it is paid. Let 
them throw as much foul dirt at me as they pleaſe. Let them 
charge me with deſigns, which never entered into my thoughts, 
and cannot juſtly be imputed to me from any part of my conduct. 
God knoweth my heart, I am as zealous for the welfare of the 
preſent royal family as the moſt ſordid of theſe ſycophants. I am 
ſenſible, that our happineſs dependeth on the ſecurity of his ma- 
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jeſty's title, and the preſervation of the preſent government, upon 
thoſe principles, which eftabliſhed them at the late glorious revo- 
lution ; and which, I hope, will continue to actuate the conduct 
of Britons to the lateſt generations. Theſe have always been my 
principles; and whoever will give himſelf the trouble of looking 


over the eourſe of theſe papers, will be convinced that they have 


been my guide : But I am a blunt, plaindealing, old man, who am 
not afraid to ſpeak the truth ; and as I have no reliſh for flattery 
myſelf, I ſcorn to beſtow it on others. I have not, however, been 
ſparing of juſt praiſe, nor ſlipt any ſeaſonable opportunity to diſ- 
tinguiſh the royal virtues of their preſent majeſties * More than 
this | cannot do; and more than this, I hope, will not be expected. 


Some of my expreſſions, perhaps, may have been thought too 


rough and unpoliſhed for the climate of a court ; but they flowed 
purely from the fincerity of my heart; and the freedom of my 
writings hath proceeded from my zeal for the intereſt of my king 
and country. | 

With regard to my adverſaries, I will leave every impartial rea- 
der to judge, whether, even in private life, that man is not moſt 
to be depended upon, who, being inwardly convinced of the great 
and good qualities of his friend, never loadeth him with fulſome 
flatteries, but takes the honeſt liberty of warning him againſt the 
meaſures of thoſe who are endeavouring to miſlead him. The 


caſe is much ſtronger in publick life; and a crown is beſet with 


ſo many difficulties, that even a prince of the moſt conſummate 


wiſdom is not always ſufficiently guarded againſt the dangers, 


which ſurround him, from the ſtratagems of artful miniſters, or 


the blunders of weak ones. Both of them may be equally bad 


miniſters, and purſue the ſame methods of ſupporting them 


ſelves, by flattering him into meaſures which tend to his de- 
ſtruction. | Sho 
King Grorce II. and Queen CaroLine his Conſort, 


But 
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But it is time to draw to a concluſion; and I can only add, 
that if I were really engaged, in any deſign, contrary to the in- 
tereſt of the preſent eſtabliſhment, I ſhould have fate down con- 
tented, and ſecretly rejoiced at the affair, which occaſioned this 
paper, inſtead of giving myſelf and the reader ſo much trouble. 


C. D. 
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DETEST reading your papers, becauſe I am not of your 
principles, and becauſe I cannot endure to be convinced. Yet 
I was prevailed on to peruſe your CxarrsuaN of December the 
12th, wherein I diſcover you to be as great an enemy of this 
country, as you are of your own. You are pleaſed to reflect on 
a project I propoſed of making the children of 1r:/þ parents to be 
uſeful to the publick inſtead of being burthenſome; and you ven- 
ture to aſſert, that your own ſcheme is more charitable, of not 
permitting our popiſh natives to be liſted in the ſervice of any 
foreign prince. | 
Perhaps, Sir, you may not have heard of any kingdom fo un- 
happy as this, both in their imports and exports. We import a 
ſort of goods, of no intrinſic value, which it coſteth us above fo 
thouſand pounds a year to dreſs, and fcour, and poliſh, which alto- 
gether do not yield one penny advantage; and we annually ex- 
port above ſeven hundred thouſand pounds a year in another kind 
of goods, for which we receive not one ſingle farthing in return: 


Even the money paid for letters ſent in tranſacting this commerce 


being all returned to England. But now, when there is a moſt 
lucky opportunity offered to begin a trade, whereby this nation 
will fave many thouſand pounds a year, and England be a prodi- 

I gious 
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© gious gainer, you are pleaſed, without a call, officiouſly and mali- 
ciouſly to interpoſe with very frivolous arguments. 

It is well known, that, about ſixty years ago, the exportation of 
live cattle from hence to England was of great benefit to both king- 
doms, until that branch of traffick was ſtopt by an act of parlia- 
ment on your ſide, whereof you have ſufficient reaſon to repent. 
Upon which account, when another act paſſed your parliament, 
forbidding the exportation of live men to any foreign country, 
you were ſo wiſe to put in a clauſe, allowing it to be done by his 
majeſty's permiſſion, under his ſign manual, for which, amon 
other great benefits granted to Ireland, we are infinitely obliged to 
the Britiſb legiſlature. Yet this very grace and favour you, Mr. 
D'Axves, whom we never diſobliged, are endeavouring to pre- 
vent; which, I will take upon me to ſay, is a manifeſt mark of 
your diſaffection to his majeſty, a want of duty to the miniſtry, 
and a wicked deſign of oppreſſing this kingdom, and a traiterous 
attempt to leſſen the trade and manufactures of England. 

Our trueſt and beſt ally the moſt Chriſtian king hath obtained 
his majeſty's licence, purſuant to law, to export from hence ſome 
. thouſand bodies of healthy, young living men, to ſupply his Triſb 
regiments. The king of Spain, as you aſſert yourſelf, hath de- 
fired the ſame civility, and ſeemeth to have at leaſt as good a claim; 
ſuppoſing then that theſe two potentates will only defire leave to. 
carry off ſix thouſand men between them to France and Spain, 
then by computing the maintenance of a tall, hungry, 1r/þ man, 
in food and cloaths, to be only at five pounds a head, here will be 
thirty thouſand pounds per Annum ſaved clear to the nation, for 
they can find no other employment at home beſides begging, rob- 
bing, or ſtealing. But, if thirty, forty, or fifty thouſand, (which 
we could gladly ſpare) were ſent on the ſame errand, what an 
immenſe benefit it muſt be to us? And, if the two princes, in 
whoſe ſervice they were, ſhould happen to be at war with each 
other, how foon would thoſe recruits be deſtroyed, then what a 


number 
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number of friends would the pretender loſe, and what a number 
of popiſh enemies all true proteſtants get rid of? Add to this, 
that then by ſuch a practice the lands of [reland, that want hands 
for tillage, muſt be employed in grazing, which would fink the 
price of ' wool, raw hides, butter, and tallow, fo that the Engh/b- 
might have them at their own rates; and in return ſend us wheat 
to make our bread, barley to brew our drink, and oats for our 
horſes, without any labour. of our own. 
Upon this . I defire humbly to offer a ſcheme, which, 
in my opinion, would beſt anſwer the true intereſts of both king- 
doms : For, although I bear a moſt tender filial affection for 
England, my dear native country; yet, I cannot deny but this no- 
ble iſland hath a great ſhare in my love and eſteem, nor can I ex- 
preſs how much I deſire to ſee it flouriſh in trade and opulence, even 
beyond its preſent happy condition: 
The profitable land of this kingdom is, I think, uſually com- 
uted at ſeventeen millions of acres, all which I propoſe to b 
wholly turned to grazing. - Now, it is found by experience, that 
one grazier and his family can manage two thouſand acres. Thus, 
ſixteen millions eight hundred thouſand acres may be managed by 
eight thouſand four hundred families, and the fraction of two hun- 
dred thouſand acres will be more than ſufficient for cabbins, out- 
houſes, and potatoe-gardens; becauſe, it is to be underſtood, that 
corn of all ſorts muſt be ſent to us from England. 
Theſe eight thouſand four hundred families may be divided 
among the four provinces, according to the number of houſes in 
each province; and, making the equal allowance of eight to a fa- - 
mily, the number of inhabitants will amount to faxty-ſeven thous» 
ſand two hundred ſouls; to theſe: we are to add a ſtanding army 
of twenty thouſand Eugliſp, which, together with their trulls, 
their baſtards, and their horſe-boys, will, by a groſs computation, 
very near double the count, and be very ſufficient for the defence 
and grazing of the kingdom, as well as to enrich our neighbours, 
Vol. VII. * expeb. 
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expel and keep out the Pretender. And leſt the arm 
WAS be ac a loſs oh roy I think it would be as 
to employ them in collecting the publick taxes for paying them- 
ſelves and the civil liſt. 

T adviſe, that all our owners of theſe lands ſhould live con- 
ſtantly in England, in order to learn politeneſs, and qualify them- 
ſelves for employments: But, for fear of increaſing the natives 
in this iſland, that an annual draught, according to the number 
born every year, be exported to whatever prince will bear the 
carriage, or tranſplanted to the Engliſb dominions on the American 
continent, as a ſcreen between his majelty's Engliſb ſubjects and 
the ſavage Indians. 

I adviſe likewiſe, that no commodity whatſoever, of this nation's 
growth, ſhould be ſent to any other country, except England, un- 
der the penalty of high treaſon; and that all the ſaid commodities 
ſhall be feat in their .natural ſtate, the hides raw, the wool un- 
combed, the flax in the ſtub; excepting only fiſh, butter, tallow, 
and whatever elſe will be ſpoiled in the carriage. On the con- 
trary, that no goods whatſoever ſhall be imported hither, except 
from England, under the ſame penalty: That England ſhould 
be forced, at their own rates, to ſend us over cloaths ready made, 
as well as ſhirts and ſmocks to the ſoldiers and their trulls; all 
iron, wooden, and earthen ware; and whatever furniture may 
be neceſſary for the cabbins of graziers, with a ſufficient quantity 
of gin, and other ſpirits, for thoſe who can afford to get drunk 
on holydays. 

As to the civil and eccleſiaſtical adminiſtration, which I have 
not yet fully conſidered, I can fay little; only with regard to 
the latter, it is plain, that the article of paying tythe for ſupport- 
ing ſpeculative opinions in religion, which is ſo inſupportable a 
burthen to all true proteſtants, and to moſt churchmen, will be 
very much leſſened by this expedient; becauſe dry cattle pay 
nothing to the ſpiritual hiceling, any more than imported corn; 


ſo 
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ſo that the induſtrious ſhepherd and cowherd may fit, every man 
under his own- blackberry buſh, and on his own potatoe-bed, 
whereby this happy iſland will become a new Arcadia. | 

I do likewiſe propoſe, that no money ſhall be uſed in Ireland, 
except what is made of leather, which likewiſe ſhall be coined in 
England, and imported; and that the taxes ſhall be levied out 
of the commodities we export for England, and there turned into 
money for his majeſty's uſe; and the rents to landlords, diſcharged 
in the ſame manner. This will be no manner of grievance, for 
we already ſee it very practicable to live without money, and ſhall * 
be more convinced of it every day. But whether paper ſhall 
continue to ſupply that defect, or whether we ſhall hang up all 

thoſe who profeſs the trade of bankers, (which latter I am rather 
inclined to) muſt be left to the conſideration of wiſer politicians. - 

That which maketh me more zealouſly bent upon this ſcheme - 
is my deſire of living in amity with our neighbouring brethren; - 
for we have already tryed all other means, without effect, to 
that bleſſed end: And, by the courſe of meaſures taken for ſome 
years paſt, it ſhould ſeem that we are all agreed in the point. 

This expedient will be of great advantage to both kingdoms, + 
upon ſeveral accounts: For, as to England, they have a juſt claim 
to the balance of trade on their fide with the whole world; and 
therefore our anceſtors and we, who conquered: this kingdom for 
them, ought, in duty and gratitude, to let them have the whole 
benefit of that conqueſt to themſelves; eſpecially, when the con- 
queſt was amicably made, without bloodſhed, by- ſtipulation be- - 
tween the Iriſb princes and Henry II. by which they paid him, 
indeed, not equal homage with what the electors of Germany do 
to the emperor, but very near the ſame that he did to the king of 
France for his French dominions. 4 New? 

In conſequence of this claim from England, that kingdom 
may very reaſonably demand the benefit of all our commodities 
in their natural growth, to be manufactured by their people, 
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and a ſufficient quantity. of them for our uſe to be returned 
hither fully manufactured. 

This, on the other ſide, will be of great benefit to our inhabi- 
tants the graziers, when time and labour will be too much taken 
up in manuring their ground, feeding their cattle, ſheering their 
ſheep, and ſending over their oxen fit for ſlaughter ; to which 
employments they are turned by nature, as deſcended from the 
Scythians, whoſe diet they are ſtill fo fond of. So Virgil de- 
{cribeth it: 

Et lac concretum cum ſanguine bibit equino. 
Which, in Eugliſb, is Bonnyclabber *, milk mingled with the blood 
of horſes, as it formerly was, until about the beginning of the 
laſt century ; when, luxury under the form of politeneſs begin- 
ning to creep in, they changed the blood of horſes for that of their 
black cattle; and, by conſequence, became leſs warlike than 
their anceſtors. 

Although I propoſed that the army ſhould be collectors of 
the public revenues, yet I did not thereby intend that thoſe taxes 
ſhould be paid in gold or filver; but in kind, as all other 
rent: For the cuſtom of tenants making their payments in 
money, is a new thing in the world, little known in former ages, 
nor generally practiſed in any nation at preſent except this iſland, 
and the Southern parts of Britain. But, to my great ſatisfaction, 
I foreſee better times; the ancient manner beginneth to be 
now” practiſed in many parts of Connaught, as well as in the 
county of Corke, where the Squires turn tenants to themſelves, di- 
vide ſo many cattle to their flaves, who are to provide ſuch a 
quantity of butter, hides, or tallow, ſtill keeping up their num- 
ber of cattle; and carry the goods to Corke, or other port-towns, 
and then ſell them to merchants. By which invention there 
is no ſuch thing as a ruined farmer to be ſeen; but the people 
live with comfort on potatoes and bonnyclabber, neither of which, 


Are —_ commodities abroad. 
Thick, ſour milk. 
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ADVERTISE ME MAX 


HEY Dr. Swift was at Sir Arthur Acheſon's at Market- 

hill in che county of Armagh, an ald gentleman was re- 
commended to him, as being a remarkable cavalier in the reigns 0 
Charles II. James II. and William III. who had behaved with 
great hyalty and bravery in Scotland during the troubles of thoſe 
reigns, but was neglefted by the government, although he deſerved 
great rewards from it, As he was reduced in his circumſtances, 
Dr. Swift made him a handſome preſent ; but ſaid at the ſame 
time, © Sir, this trifle cannot ſupport you long, and your friends 
& may grow tired of you; therefore J would have you contrive 
* ſome honeſt means of getting a ſum of money ſufficient to put 


« you into a way of life of ſupporting yourſelf with independency in 


« your old age.” To which captain Creichton (for that was 
the gentleman's name) anſwered, © I have tired all my friends, 
© and cannot expect any ſuch extraordinary favours.” Then Dr. 
Swift replied, © Sir, I have heard much of your adventures; that 
« they are freſh in your memory; that you can tell them with 
great humour; and that you have taken memorandums of them 
ein writing.” To which oy captain ſaid, I have; but no one 
© can underſtand them but myſelf.” The good dean rejoined, 
© Sir, get your manuſcripts, read them to me, and tell me none © 
« but genuine ſtories, and then I will place them in order for you, 
£ prepare them for the preſs, and endeavour to get you a ſubſcription 
mung my friends, as you may do among your own.” The cap- 
rain ſoon after waited on the dean with his papers, and related 
* NY zo him; which the dean was ſo kind as to put 


in 


s ADVERTISEMENT. 
in order of time, to correci the fiyle, and make a ſmall book of, entitled, 
The MEMOIRS or CAPTAIN JOHN CREICHTON. A 
ſubſcription was immediately ſet on foot, by the dean's intereſt and 
recommendation, which raiſed for the. captain above two hundred 
* and made the remaining part of his life very happy and 
eg Wes * 
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TO SIR CHARLES WOGAN. 13. 
tural to conclude, that I have ſome partiality for ſuch kind of 
writing and favour it in others. I think you acknowledge, that 
in ſome time of your life you turned to the rallying part; but I 
find at preſent your genius runs wholely into the grave and ſublime, 
and therefore I find you leſs indulgent to my way by your diſlike 
of the Beggar's . in the perſons, particularly of Polly Peachum 
and Macheath, whereas we think it a very ſevere ſatyr upon the 
moſt pernicious villainies of mankind. And ſo you are in danger 
of quarreling with the ſentiments of Mr. Pope, Mr. Gay the author, 
Dr. Arburbnot, myſelf, Dr. Yowng, and all the brethren whom we 
own. Doctor Young is the graveſt among us, and yet his ſatyrs 
have many mixtures of ſharp raillery. At the ſame time you judge 
very truly, that the taſte of England is infamoully corrupted by 
ſholes of wretches who write for their bread; and therefore I had 
reaſon to put Mr. Pope on writing the poem, called the Duxciap; 
and to hale thoſe ſcoundrels out of their obſcurity, by telling their 
names at length, their works, their adventures, ſometimes their 
lodgings, and. their lineage;, not with A——'s and B——'s ac-+ 
cording to the old way, which would be unknown in a few years. 

As to your blank-verſe it hath too often fallen into the ſame... 
vile hands of late. One Thompſon, a Scorſman, hath ſucceeded the 
beſt in that way, in four poems he hath written on the four ſea- 
ſons: yet I am not over-fond of them, becauſe they are all de- 
ſcription, and no thing'is doing; whereas — cngageth me in 
actions of the higheſt importance, 

Modo: me Roma, modo ponit Athenis - 


and. yours on the ſeven pſalms, Mc. have ſome advantage that 


wa 


You ſee Pope, Gay, and. I, uſe all our endeavours to make folks 
merry and wile, and Trofel to have no enemies, except knaves and 
fools. I confeſs myſelf to be exempted from them in one article, 
which was engaging with a _— to prevent, if poſſible, the evils 
that have over-run the nation; fooliſh zeal in endeavour- 

Vol. VII. 1 ing 
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ing to fave this wretched iſland. Wherein, though I ſucceeded 
abſolutely in one important article *; yet even there I loſt all hope 
of favour from thoſe in power here, and diſobliged the court of 
England, and have in twenty years drawn above one thouſand 
ſcurrilous libels on myſelf, without any other recompence than 
the love of the 1r:;/þ vulgar, and two or three dozen fign-poſts of 
the araprer in this city, beſides thoſe that are ſcattered in country 
towns, and even theſe are half worn out. So that whatever little 
- genius God hath given me, I may juſtly pretend to have been the 
worlt manager of it to my own advantage of any man upon earth, 
Auguſt 2.] What I have above written hath long lain by me, 


tat T might conſider further: but I have been partly out of or- 


der, and partly plagued with a lawſuit of ten years ſtanding, and 
I doubt very ill cloſed up, although it concerns two thirds of my 
little fortune. Think whether ſuch periods of life are proper to 
encourage poetical or philoſophical ſpeculations. 

I ſhall not therefore tire you any longer, but with great ac- 
knowledgement for the diſtinction you pleaſe to ſhew me, defire 
to be always thought, with great truth and a moſt particular 
eſteem, 


SIR, 
Your moſt obedient 


And obliged ſervant, 


J. SWIFT. 


We have ſometimes editions printed here of books from Eng- 
land, which I know not whether you are in a way of getting. 
1 will name ſome below, and if you approve of any, I ſhall 


E Agnſt ood's copper half-pence. See the Drapier's letters. 
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willingly increaſe your library; they are ſmall, conſequently 
more portable in your marches, and, which is more important, 


the preſent will be cheaper for me. | * 
Dr. Youns's Satyrs | Gary's Fables 
Mr. Gay's Works Art of Politics, and 
Mr. Poyz's Works ſome other T rifles 
Poez's Duxciap ir Verſe, Cc. 
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3 
G OO Dö- MAN NE R S, 
AND 


GOOD-BREED IN G. 


OOD-MANNERS is the art of making thoſe people eaſy 
with whom we converſe. 
Whoever makes the feweſt perſons uneaſy is the beſt bred in the 
company. 

As the beſt law is founded upon reaſon, fo are the beſt manners. 
And as ſome lawyers have introduced unreaſonable things into 
common law; ſo likewiſe many teachers have introduced abſurd 

things into common good-manners 
One principal point of this art is to ſuit our behaviour to the 
three ſeveral ne of men; our ſu periors, our equals, and thoſe 


below us. 
For inſtance, to preſs either of the two former to eat or drink 


is a breach of manners; but a tradeſman or a farmer muſt be 
thus treated, or elſe it will be difficult to perſuade them that 
they are welcome. 
: Pride, ill-nature, and want of ſenſe, are the three great ſources 
of ill-manners; without ſome one of theſe defeats, no man will 
behave himſelf ill for want of experience ; or of what, in the 
language of fools, is called, knowing the world. 
I defy any one to aiben an meident wherein reaſon will not 
direct us what we are to ſay or do in company, if we are not 
miſled by pride or ill nature. Therefore 
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Therefore I inſiſt that good-ſenſe is the principal foundation of 
good-manners: But becauſe the former is a gift which very few 
among mankind are poſſeſſed of, therefore all the civilized nations 
of the world have agreed upon fixing ſome rules for common be- 
haviour, beſt ſuited to their general cuſtoms, or fancies, as a 
kind of artificial good · ſenſe to ſupply the defects of reaſon. With- 
out which, the gentlemenly part of dunces would be perpetually 
at cuffs, as they ſeldom fail when they happen to be drunk, or en- 
gaged in ſquabbles about women, or play. And God be thanked 
there hardly happeneth a duel in a year, which may not be im- 
puted to one of thoſe three motives. Upon which account 
I ſhould be exceedingly ſorry to find the legiſlature make any 
new laws againſt the practice of duelling; becauſe the methods 
are eaſy, and many, for a wiſe man to avoid a quarrel with honour, 
or engage in it with innocence. And I can diſcover no political 
evil in ſuffering, bullies, ſharpers, and rakes to rid the world of 
each other by a method of their own, where the law hath not been 
able to find an expedient. Wee. 

As the common forms of good - manners were intended for re- 
gulating the conduct of thoſe who have weak underſtandings; ſo 
they have been corrupted by the perſons for whoſe uſe they were 
contrived. For theſe people have fallen into a needleſs and end- 
leſs way of multiplying ceremonies, which have been extremely 
troubleſome to thoſe who practiſe them, and inſupportable to every 
body elſe: Inſomuch, that wiſe men are often more uneaſy at the 
over civility of theſe refiners, than they could poſſibly be in the 
converſations of peaſants or mechanics. | 4 

The impertinencies of this ceremonial behaviour are no where 
better ſeen than at thoſe tables where ladies preſide ; who value 
themſelves upon account of their good- breeding ; where a man 
muſt reckon upon paſſing an hour without doing any one thing 
he hath a mind to; unleſs he will be ſo hardy as to break 
through all the ſettled decorum of the family. She determineth 

| what 
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what he loveth beſt, and how much he ſhall eat; and if the 
maſter of the houſe happeneth to be of the ſame diſpoſition, he 
proceedeth in the ſame tyrannical manner to preſcribe in the 
drinking part: At the ſame time you are under the neceſſity of 
anſwering a thouſand apologies for your entertainment. And 
although a good deal of this humour is pretty well worn off 
among many people of the beſt faſhion, yet too much of it ſtill 
remaineth, eſpecially in the country; where, an honeſt gentleman 
aſſured me, that having been kept four days againſt his will at a 
friend's houſe, with all the circumſtances of hiding his boots, 
locking up the ſtable, and other contrivances of the like nature, 
he could not remember, from the moment he came into the houſe 
to the moment he left it, any one thing, wherein his inclination 
was not directly contradicted; as if the whole family had entered 
into a combination to torment him. 

But, beſides all this, it would be endleſs to recount the many 
fooliſh and ridiculous accidents I have obſerved among theſe un- 
fortunate proſelytes to ceremony. I have ſeen a dutcheſs fairly 
knocked down by the precipitancy of an officious coxcomb, run- 
ning to fave her the trouble of opening a door. I remember upon 
a birth-day at court, a great lady was utterly diſconſolate by a 
diſh of ſauce let fall by a page directly upon her headdreſs and 
brocade; while ſhe gave a ſudden turn to her elbow upon ſome 
point of ceremony with the perſon who fat next to her. Monſieur 
Buys, the Dutch envoy, whoſe politics and manners were much 
of a ſize, brought a ſon with him, about thirteen years old, to 
a great table at court. The boy and his father, whatever they 
put on their plates, they firſt offered round in order, to every per- 
ſon in the company; ſo that we could not get a minute's quiet 
during the whole dinner. At laſt their two plates happened to 
encounter, and with ſo much violence, that being china, they 
broke in twenty pieces; and ſtained half the company with ſweet- 
meats and cream, 

There 
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I ̃ bere is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and ſciences; 
and ſometimes in trade. Pedantry is properly the over- rating 
any kind of knowledge we pretend to. And if that kind of know 
ledge be a trifle in itſelf, the pedantry is the greater. For which 
reaſon I look upon fidlers, dancing-maſters, heralds, maſters of 
the ceremony, &c. to be greater pedants than Lipſus, or the 
elder Scaliger. With theſe kind of pedants, the court, while I 
knew it, was always plentifully ſtocked : I mean from the gentle- 
man-uſher (at leaft) incluſive, downward to the gentleman- 
porter; who are, generally ſpeaking, the moſt inſignificant race 
of people that this iſland can afford, and with the ſmalleſt tincture 
of good-manners ; which is the only trade they pofeſs. For be- 
ing wholely illiterate, and converſing chiefly with each other, 
they reduce the whole ſyſtem of breeding within the forms and 
circles of their ſeveral offices: And as they are below the notice 
of miniſters, they live and die in court under all revolutions, with 
great obſequiouſneſs to thoſe who are in any degree of credit or fa- 
vour, and with rudeneſs and inſolence to every body elſe. From 
whence I have long concluded, that good-manners are not a 
plant of the court growth: For if they were, thoſe people, who 
have underſtandings directly of a level for ſuch acquirements, and 
who have ſerved ſuch long apprenticeſhips to nothing elſe, would 
certainly have_picked them up. For as to the great officers who 
attend the prince's perſon or councils, or preſide in his family, 
they are a tranſient body, who have no better a title to good- 
manners, than their neighbours, nor will probably have recourſe to 
gentlemen- uſhers for inſtruction. So that I know little to be 
earned at court upon this head, except in the material circum- 
ſtance of dreſs; wherein the authority of the maids of honour muſt 
indeed be allowed to be almoſt equal to that of a favourite actreſs, 
I remember a paſſage my lord Bolingbroke told me, that going 
to receive prince Eugene of Savoy at his landing, in order to con- 
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duct him immediately to the queen, the prince faid he was much 
concerned that he could not ſee her majeſty that night; for 
Monſieur Hoffman (who was then by) had affured his highneſs 
that he could not be admitted into her preſence with a tied-up 
periwig ; that his equipage was not arrived, and that he had endea- 
voured in vain to borrow a long one among all his valets and pages. 
My lord turned the matter to a jeſt, and brought the prince to her 
majeſty ; for which he was highly cenſured by the whole tribe of 
gentlemen-uſhers ; , among whom Monſieur Hoffman, an old dull 
reſident of the emperor's, had picked up this material point of 
ceremony; and which, I believe, was the beſt leſſon he had learned 
in five and twenty years reſidence. 

I make a difference between good-manners and good-breeding ; 
although, in order to vary my expreſſion, I am ſometimes forced 
to confound them. By the firſt, 1 only underſtand the art of 
remembering, and applying certain ſettled forms of general beha- 
viour. But good-breeding is of a much larger extent; for be- 
fides an uncommon degree of literature ſufficient to qualify a gen- 
tleman for reading a play, or a political pamphlet, it taketh in a 
great compaſs of knowledge; no leſs than that of dancing, fight- 
ing, gaming, making the circle of rah, riding the great horſe, and 


| ſpeaking French; not to mention ſome other ſecondary, or ſubal- 


tern accompliſhments, which are more eafily acquired. So that 
the difference between good-breeding and good-manners lieth in 
this; that the former cannot be attained to by the beft under- 
ſtandings without ſtudy and labour : Whereas a tolerable 5 
of reaſon will inſtruct us in every part of good- manners without 
other aſſiſtance. Fs 

I can think of nothing more uſeful upon this ſubject, than to 
point out ſome particulars wherein the very eſſential of good- 
manners are concerned, the negle& or perverting of which doth 
very much diſturb the good commerce of the world, by intro- 
ducing a traffic of mutual uneaſineſs in moſt companies. 1 
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Firſt, a neceſſary part of good- manners is a punctual obſervance. 
of time at our own dwellings, or thoſe of others, or at third 
places; whether upon matter of civility, buſineſs, or diverſion; 
which rule, though it be a plain dictate of common reaſon, yet 
the greateſt * miniſter I ever knew, was the greateſt treſpaſſer 
againſt it; by which all his bufimeſs doubled upon him, and 
placed him in a continual arrear. Upon which I often uſed to 
rally him as deficient in point of good- manners. I have known 
more than one ambaſſador, and ſecretary of ſtate, with a very mo- 
derate portion of intellectuals, execute their offices with good 
ſucceſs and applauſe by the mere force of exactneſs and regularity. . 
If you duly obſerve time for the ſervice of another, it doubles the 
obligation; if upon your own account, it would be manifeſt folly,. 
as well as ingratitude, to negle& it; if both are concerned, to 
make your equal or inferior attend on you to his on diſadvan- 
tage, is pride and injuſtice. . 

Ignorance of forms cannot properly be ſtyled ill- manners; be- 
cauſe forms are ſubject to frequent changes; and conſequently, be- 
ing not founded upon reaſon, are beneath a wiſe man's regard. 
Beſides, they vary in every country; and after a ſhort period of time 
very frequently in the ſame : ſo that a man, who travelleth, muſt 
needs be at firſt a ſtranger to them in every court through which 
he paſſeth ; and, perhaps, at his return as much a ſtranger in his- 
own; and, after all, they are eaſier to be remembered or forgot-- 
ten, than faces, or names. | 

Indeed, among the many impertinencies that ſuperficial young 
men bring with them from abroad, this bigotry of forms is one of 
the principal and more predominant than the. reſt ; who look 
upon them not only as if they were. matters capable of admitting 
of choice, but even as points of importance; and therefore 
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zealous upon all occaſions to introduce and propagate the new 
forms and faſhions they have brought back with them: So that, 


uſually ſpeaking, the worſt bred perſon in the company is a young 


traveller juſt returned from abroad. 


N. B. The Guarpian, Ne g6. written by this author, we omit, being already in 
every one's hands, 


A LETTER 


A LETTER of Dr. Swirr, 10 the Rev. Mr. Jonx Kenvarr, 
Vicar of Thornton, 10 be left at Mr. Bixxnazan's over-againft 
the Free-Schodl in r. 


8 1 R, | Feb. II, 1691. 
F any thing made me wonder at your letter, it was your al- 
moſt inviting me to do ſo in the beginning, which indeed 
grew leſs upon knowing the occaſion; ſince it is what I have 
heard from more than one in and about L—r. And for the 
friendſhip between us, as I ſuppoſe your's to be real, ſo I think 
it would be proper to imagine mine until you find any cauſe to 
believe it pretended ; though I might have ſome quarrel at you 
in three or four lines, which are vety ill beſtowed in compli- 
menting me. And as to that of my great proſpects of making 
my fortune, on which as your kindneſs only looks on the be 
fide, ſo my own cold temper, and unconfined humour, is a much 
greater hindrance than any fear of that which is the ſubje& of 
your letter. I ſhall ſpeak plainly to you, that the very ordinary 
obſervations I made with going half a mile ant the univerſity, 
have taught me experience enough not think of marriage, till I ſet- 
tle my fortune in the world, which I am ſure will not be in ſome 
years; and even then itſelf, I am ſo hard to pleaſe, that I ſup- 
poſe I ſhall put it off to the other world. How all that ſuits 
with my behaviour to the woman in hand, you may eaſily ima- 
gine, when you know that there is ſomething in me which muſt 
be employed, and when I am alone, turns all, for want of practice, 
into ſpeculation and thought; inſomuch that theſe ſeven weeks I 
have been here, I have writ and burnt, and writ again upon all 
manner of ſubjects, more than perhaps any man in Exgland. And 
this is it which a perſon of great honour in Ireland (who was 
pleaſed to ſtoop fo low as to look into my mind) uſed to tell me, 
that my mind was like a conjured ſpirit, that would do wn. 
* 2h R 2 N 
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if I would not give it employment. It is this humour that makes 
me ſo buſy when I am in company, to turn all that way; and 
ſince it commonly ends in talk, whether it be love, or common 
converſation, it is all alike. This is fo common, that I could re- 
member twenty women in my life, to whom I have behaved my- 
ſelf juſt the ſame way, and, I profeſs, without any other deſign than 
that of entertaining myſelf when I am very idle, or when ſome- 
thing goes amiſs in my affairs. This I always have done as a 
man of the world, when L had no deſign for any thing grave in 
it, and what I thought at worſt a harmleſs impertinence ; but, 
whenever I begin to to take ſober reſolutions, or, as now, to think 
of entring into the church, I never found it would be hard to 
put off this kind of folly at the porch. Beſides, perhaps in ſo 
general a converſation among that ſex, I might pretend a little to 
underſtand where I am when J am going to chooſe for a wife; 
and though the cunning ſharper of the town may have a cheat put 
on him, yet it muſt be cleanlier carried than this which you think 
T am going to op upon myſelf. And truly, if you knew how 
metaphyſical I am that way, you would little fear I ſhould ven- 
ture on one who has given ſo much occaſion to tongues : For 
though the people is a lying ſort of beaſt (and I think in L——- 
above all parts that I ever was in) yet they ſeldom talk without 


Tome glimpſe of a reaſon, which I declare (ſo unpardonably jealous 


I am) to be a ſufficient cauſe for me to hate any woman any far- 
ther than a bare acquaintance. — Among all the young gentlemen 
chat I have known, who have ruined themſelves by marrying 
(which I aſſure you is a great number) I have made this general 
rule, that they are either young, raw, and ignorant ſcholars, who, 
for want of knowing company, believe every {ilk petticoat in- 
cludes an angel; or elſe theſe have been a ſort of honeſt young 
men, who perhaps are too literal in rather marrying than burning, 
and entail a miſery on themſeves and poſterity, by an over acting 
modeſty, I think I am very far excluded from liſting under 
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either of theſe heads. I confeſs I have known one or two men of 
ſenſe enough, who, inclined to frolics, have marrried and ruined 
themſelves out of a maggot ; but a thouſand houſhold thoughts, 
which always drive matrimony out of my mind whenever it 
chances to come there, will, I am fure, fright me from that; be- 
ſides that, I am naturally temperate, and never engaged in the 
contrary, which uſually produces thoſe effects. Your hints at 
particular ſtories I do not underſtand ; and having never heard 
them but ſo hinted, thought it proper to give you this, to ſhew 
you how I thank you for your regard of me; and I hope my car- 
riage will be ſo as my friends need not be aſhamed of the name. 
I ſhould not have behaved myſelf after that manner I did in 
., if I had not valued my own entertainment beyond the 
obloquy of a parcel of very wretched fools, which I ſolemnly pro- 
nounce the inhabitants of L- to be; and fo I content myſelf 
with retaliation. I hope you will forgive this trouble; and ſo, 


with my ſervice to your good wife, 
I am, good couſin, 
Your very friend and ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 
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BALLYSPELLIN®. 
By Dr. SHERIDAN. 


LL you that would refine your blood, 
As pure as fam'd Llewellyn, | 
By waters clear, come ev'ry year, 


To drink at Bally/pelln. 


Tho pox or itch your ſkins enrich 
With rubles paſt the telling, 
Twill clear your ſkin before you've been 
A month at Bally/pellin. 


If ladies cheek be green as leek | 
When ſhe comes from her dwelling, 
The kindling roſe within it glows 
When ſhe's at Ba/lyſpellin. 


The ſooty brown, who comes from town, 


Grows here as fair as Helen; 
Then back ſhe goes to kill the beaux 


By dint of Ballyſpellin. 
: * A famous ſpaw in the county of Klim. 7 Y 
vol. XIV. [S] Our 
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Our ladies are as freſh and fair 
As Roſs, or bright Dunkelling : 

And Mars might make a fair miſtake, 
Were he at Ballyſpellin. 


We men ſubmit as they think fit, 
And here is no rebelling ; 

The reaſon's plain, the ladies reign, 
| They're queens at Ball ly/pellin. 


By matchleſs charms, unconquer d arms, 
They have the pow'r of quelling 
Such deſperate ſoes as dare oppoſe 


Their Por Power at Bally/pelln. 


Cold water turns to fire, and burns, 
I know, becauſe I fell in 


A ſtream which came from one bright dame 


Who drank at Ballyſpellin. 


Fine beaux advance, equipt for dance, 
And bring their Anne or Mell in 
With ſo much grace, I'm ſure no place 


Can vie with Balypellin. 


No politicks, no ſubtle tricks, 
No man his country ſelling, 
We eat, we drink, we never think 
Of theſe at Bally/pellin. 


The troubled mind, the puſt with wind, 


Do all come here Pell- Mell in; 
And, they are ſure, to work their cure 
By drinking Ballyſpellin. 
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If dropſy fills you to the gills, 
From chin to toe tho ſwelling, 
Pour in, pour out, you cannot doubt 


A cure at Ballyſpeilin. 


Death throws no darts thro all theſe parts, 
No ſextons here are knelling ; 

Come, judge and try, you'll never de, 
But I at Ballyſpellin: 


Except you feel darts tipt with ſteel, 

Which here are ev'ry belle in; 

When from their eyes ſweet ruin flies, 
We die at Ballyſpellin. 


Good chear, ſweet air, much joy, no care, 
Your fight, your taſte, your ſmelling, 
Your ears, your touch, tranſporteth much 


Each day at Ballyſpellin. | 


Within this ground we all fleep ſound, 
No noiſy dogs a yelling; 
Except you wake, er Cælia s ſake, 
All night at Ballyſpellin. 


Here all you ſee, both he and ſhe, 
No lady keeps her cell in; 

But all partake the mirth we make 
Who drink at Ballyſpellin. 


My rhimes are gone, I think I've none, 
Unleſs I ſhould bring hell in; 

But fince I'm here to heav'n ſo near, 
I can't at Ballſpellin. 
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By Dr. 8 W IF T. 


ARE you diſpute, you ſawcy brute, 
And think there's no rebelling 
Your ſcurvy lays, and ſenſeleſs praiſe, 
You give to Bally/pellin ? 


Howe'er you bounce, I here pronounce, 
Your med'cine is repelling ; 

Your water's mud, and fcours the blood, 
When drank at Ballyſpellin. 


Thoſe pocky drabs, to cure their ſcabs, 
You thither are compelling ; 

Will back be ſent, worſe than they went, 
From naſty Ballyſpellin. | 


Llewellyn why? As well may I 


Name honeſt doctor Pellin ; 
So hard ſometimes, you tug for rhimes 
To bring in Balliyſpellin. 


No ſubject fit to try your wit, 
When you went colonelling ; 
But dull intrigues 'twixt jades and teagues, 


That met at Ballyſpellin. 


Our laſſes fair, ſay what you dare, 


Who ſowing make with ſhelling, 
At Market-Hill more beaux can kill, 
Than yours at Ballyſpellin. 


Would 
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Would I was whipt, when Sheela ſtript, 
To waſh herſelf our well in ; 
A bum ſo white, ne'er came in ſight, 


At paultry Bally/pellin. 


Your mawkins there, ſmocks Bempen wear 
Of Holland, not an ell in; 5 
No, not a rag, what e er you brag; 
Is found at Ballyſpellin. 


But Tom will prate at any rate, 
All other nymphs expelling: 

Becauſe he gets a few Griſets, 
At louſy Ballyſpellin. | 


There's bonny Jane in yonder lane, 
- Juſt o'er againſt the Bell Inn; 
Where can you meet a laſs ſo ſweet, 
Round all your Ballyſpellin. 


We have a girl deſerves an earl, 
She came from Exniſtillin; 

So fair, ſo. young, no ſuch among, 

The belles at Ballyſpellin. 


How would' you ſtare, to ſee her there;, 
The foggy miſt diſpelling ; | 

That cloud the brows, of every blowſe 
Who lives at Ballyſpellin. 


Now as I live, I would not give 
A Stiver for a Sbellin, 
To towſe, and kiſs, the faireſt miſs 


That leaks at Balh/pelln. 
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Who e'er will raiſe ſuch lies as theſe, 
Deſerves a good cudgelling : 

Who falſly boaſts of belles and toaſts, 
At dirty Bally/pellin. 


My rhimes are gone, to all but one, 
. Which is, our trees are felling. 
As proper quite, as thoſe you write, 

To force in Ballyſpellin. 


A RIDDLE. By Dr. Duetanr. 
Inſcribed to the Lady Career. 


REACH all things near me, and far off to boot, 

Without ſtretching a finger, or ſtirring a foot, 
I take them all in too, to add to your wonder, 
Tho' many and various, and large and aſunder. 
Without joſtling or crowding they paſs fide by fide, 
Thro' a wonderful wicket, not half an inch wide, 
Then I lodge them at eaſe in a very large ſtore, 
Of no breadth, or length, with a thouſand things more. 
All this I can do without witchcraft or charm, 
Tho ſometimes they ſay I bewitch, and do harm; 
Tho' cold I inflame, and tho quiet invade, *S 
And nothing can ſhield from my ſpell but a ſhade. 
A thief that has robb'd you, or done you diſgrace, 
In magical mirrour I ſhew you his face: D 
Nay, if you'll believe what the poets have faid, 
They'll tell you I kill, and can call back the dead. 
Like conjurers ſafe in my circle I dwell, 
1 love to look black too, it heightens my ſpell ;, 
17 my magick is mighty in every Hue, 

ho ſee all my power mult ſee it in YOU. 
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De ſame anſwered by Dr. SWIFT, 


\ \ ITA half an 
Your Riddle 155 
I obſerve your wicket 
Hemm'd in by a thicket, 
And whatever paſles 
Is ſtrained thro' glaſſes. 
You fay it is quiet, 
I flatly deny it: 
It wanders about, 
Without ſtirring out: 
No paſſion ſo weak 
But gives it a tweak; 
Love, joy, and devotion: 
Set it always in motion. 
And as for the tragick 
Effects of its magick, 
Which you fay it can Kill, 
Or revive at its will, 
The dead are all found 
And revive above ground,, 
After all you have writ,, 
It cannot be wit. 
Which plainly does follow,, 
Since it flies from 
Its cowardice ſuch; | 
It cries at a touch, | - * A . wage 
Tis a perfect Milkſop, 
Grows drunk with a drop. 
Another great fault, 
It cannot bear ſalt; ia 85 
And a hair can diſarm a 3 
It of every charm. ARI. 
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4 RIDDLE. 27 * 9 70 7 to the Lady CARTERET. 


ROM Tndia's burning clime I'm brought, 
With cooling gales like zephyrs . 
Not Iris when ſhe paints the ſky, 
Can ſhew more different hue than I; 
Nor can ſhe change her form fo faſt, 
I'm now a fail, and now a maſt. 
I here am red, and there am green, 
A beggar there, and here a queen. 
I ſometimes live in houſe of hair, 
And oft in hand of lady fair. 
I pleaſe the young, I grace the old, 
And am at once both hot and cold. 
Say what I am then, if you can, 
And find the rhime, and you're the man. 


Anſwered by — 


OUR houſe of hair and lady s hand, 
At firſt did put me to a ſtand. 

I have it now, tis plain enough, 

Your hairy bufineſs is a Muff. 

Your engine fraught with cooling a 

At once ſo like your maſt and fails. 

And for the rhime to you're the man, 


What fats it better than a OT 


The LOGICIAN'S refued. 


OGICIANS have but ill defin'd © 
As rational, the human kind; TOO 
1 N Reaſo , 
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Reaſon, they ſay, belongs to man, 

But let them prove it, if they can, 

Wile Ariſtotle and Smigleſuus, 

By ratiocinations ſpecious, 

Have ſtrove to prove with great preciſion, 
With definition and divifion, 

Homo eft ratione preditum ; 

But, for my ſoul, I cannot credit' em. 

And muſt, in ſpite of them, maintain, 
That man and all his ways are vain; 

And that this boaſted lord of nature 

Is both a weak and erring creature. 

That inſtinct is a ſurer guide 

Than reaſon- boaſting mortals pride; | 
And, that brute beaſts are far before em, 
Deus eft anima brutorum. _ xs, 
Who ever knew an honeſt brute, a 

At law his neighbour proſecute; 

Bring action for aſſault and battery, 

Or friend beguile with lies and Ws ? 
O' er plains they ramble unconfin d, 

No politics diſturb their mind; ; 
They eat their meals, and take their ſport, 
Nor know who's in or out at court. 

They never to the levee go 

To treat as deareſt friend, a foe : 

They never importune his grace, 

Nor ever cringe to men in place; 

Nor undertake a dirty job, 

Nor draw the quill to write for Bob. 
Fraught with invective they ne er go 

To folks at Pater-Moſter Row: 
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No judges, fidlers, dancing maſters, 
No pick-pockets, or poetaſters, 
Are known to honeſt quadrupeds : 
No {ſingle brute his fellows leads. 
Brutes never meet in bloody fray, 
Nor cuteach others throats for pay. 
Of beaſts, it is confeſs'd, the ape 
Comes neareſt us in human ſhape, 
Like man he imitates each faſhion, 
And malice is his ruling paſſion: 
But, both in malice and grimaces, 
A courtier any ape ſurpaſſes. 
Behold him humbly cringing wait 
Upon the miniſter of ſtate; 
View him ſoon after to inferiors 
Aping the conduct of ſuperiors : 
He promiſes with equal air, 
And to perform takes equal care. 
He in his turn finds imitators, © 


At court the porters, lacqueys, waiters, - 


Their maſters' manners ſtill contract, 
And footmen, lords and dukes can act. 
Thus, at the court, both great and ſmall 
Behave alike, for all ape all. 


ODE on SCIENCE. 


H heav'nly born | in deepeſt cells 
If faireſt Science ever dwells - 
Beneath the moſly cave ; 
Indulge the verdure of the woods : 
With azure beauty gild the floods, 
And flow'ry carpets lave ; 


For 
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For Melancholy ever reigns 

Delighted in the ſylvan ſcenes 
With ſcientific light; 

While Dian huntreſs of the vales 

Secks lulling ſounds and fanning gales, 
Tho rapt from mortal fight. 

Vet, goddeſs, yet, the way explore 

With magic rites and heathen lore © hs 
Obſtructed and deprefs'd : 


Till wiſdom give the ſacred nine, 


Untaught, not uninſpired, to ſhine, 
By reaſon's power redreſs d. 
When Solon and Lycurgus taught, 
To moralize the human thought 
Of mad opinion's maze, 
To erring zeal they gave new laws, 
Thy charms, O Liberty, the cauſe 
That blends congenial rays. 
Bid bright Area gild the morn, 
Or bid a hundred ſuns be born, 
To hecatomb the year; 
Without thy aid in vain the poles : 
In vain the Zodiac ſyſtem rolls : 
In vain the lunar ſphere. 
Come, faireſt princeſs of the throng, 


Bring ſweet philoſophy along 


In metaphyſic dreams; 
While raptur'd bards no more behold 
A vernal age of purer gold | 

In Heliconian ſtreams ; 

Drive thraldom with malignant hand, 
To curſe ſome other deſtin d land 
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By folly led aſtray : 
Ierne bear on azure wing; 
Energic let her ſoar, and fing- 

Thy univerſal ſway. . 
do when Ampbion bade the lyre 8 
To more majeſtic ſound aſpire, 

Behold the madding throng, 
In wonder and oblivion drown'd, 
To ſculpture turn d by magic ſound, 


And petrifying ſong. 


The PUPPET-SHOMW. 


HE life of man to repreſent, 
And turn it all to ridicule, 
Wit did a puppet-ſbomw invent, 
Where the chief actor is a fool: 


The gods of old were logs of wood, 
And worſhip was to Puppers paid, 
In antic dreſs the idol ſtood, 
And prieſts and people bow'd the head. 


No wonder then, if art began, 


The ſimple votaries to frame, 
To ſhape in timber fooliſh man, 
And conſecrate the Soc to fame. 


From hence poetic fancy learn'd 
That trees might riſe from human forms, 


The body to a trunk be turn'd, 
And branches iſſue from the arms. 


Thus 
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Thus Dædalus and Ovid too, 
That man's a blockhead have confeſt, 
Pawel and Stretch * the hint purſue, 

Life is a farce, the. world a jeſt. 


The ſame great truth Sourh-Sea + hath prov'd 
On that fam'd theatre, the ay, 

Where thouſands by directors mov d. 
Are now ſad monuments of folly. 


What Momus was of old to Joe, 
The fame a Harleguin is now; 


The former was Buſfoom above 
The latter is a Punch below. 


This fleeting ſcene is but a ſtage, 
Where various images appear, 
In different parts of youth and age 


Alike the prince a peaſant ſhare, 


Some draw. our eyes by being great, 

Falſe pomp conceals mere wood within, 
And legiſlators rang d in ſtate 

Are oft but wiſdom in machine. 


A ſtock may chance to wear a crown, 
And timber as a lord take place, 

A ſtatue may put on a froẽ-wn, 
And cheat us with a thinking face; 


Two puppet-ſhow men. +. See the poem on the South-Sea project, Vol. III. Part II. 
I | Others 
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Others are blindly led away, 
And made to act for ends unknown, 
By the mere ſpring of wites they play, 
And ſpeak in language not their own. 


Too oft, alas! a ſcolding wife 
Uſurps a jolly fellow's throne, 

And many drink the cup of life, 
Mix'd and embitter'd by a Joan. 


In ſhort, whatever men 
Of pleaſure, folly, war, or love; 
This mimic-race brings all to view, | 
Alike they dreſs, they talk, they move. 


Go on, great Stretch, with artful hand, 
Mortals to pleaſe and to deride, 

And when death breaks thy vital band, 
Thou ſhalt put on a p̃uppet's pride. 


Thou ſhalt in puny wood be ſhewn, 
Thy image ſhall preſerve thy fame ; 

Ages to come thy worth ſhall own, 
Point at thy limbs, and tell thy name. 


Tell Tom he draws a Farce in vain, 


Before he looks in nature's glaſs: 
Punt cannot form a witty ſcene, 


Nor Pedantry for humour paſs. | 


To make men act as ſenſeleſs wood, 
And chatter in a myſtic ſtrain, 

Is a mere force on fleſh and blood, 
And ſhews ſome error in the brain. 


| 
| 
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He that would thus refine on thee, 
And turn thy ſtage into a ſchool, 
The jeſt of Punch will ever be, | 
And ſtand confeſt the greater fool, | RK 


On PST R 


two aſternoon for our Phiche i inquire, 
Her tea-kettle's-on; and her ſmock at the fire: 

$o lottring, ſo active, ſo buſy, ſo idle, 
Which hath ſhe moſt need 45 a ſpur or a bridle? 
Thus, a greyhound out- runs the whole pack in a race, 
Yet would rather be hang d than he d leave a warm place. 
She gives you ſuch plenty, it puts you in pain; 
But ever with prudence takes care of the main. 
To pleaſe you, ſhe knows how to chuſe a nice bit; 
For her taſte is almoſt as refin d as her wit. 
To oblige a good friend, ſhe will trace ev market, 
It would do your heart good, to ſee how ſhe will cark it;- - 
Yet beware of her arts, for it plainly appears, 


She faves half her victuals, by feeding your ears. 


To Mrs. HovcnTow of Bormount, pan praiſing ber huſband to 


- SWIPT.. 


OU always are making a God of your ſpouſe,. 
But this neither reaſon-nor conſcience allows, 

Perhaps you will ſay, tis in gratitude due, 

And you adore him, becauſe he adores you. 

Your argument's weak, and fo you will find, 

For you, by this rule, muſt adore all mankind. 


* Mrs. Stex, a very ingenious well bred lady, wife to Mr. Jonn Sican, an eminent 


On 


grocer in Dublin. 
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On the collar of Mrs. DinGLe 1 Ab- d- 


RAY ſteal me not, I'm Mrs. Dingley s, 
Whoſe heart in this four-footed thing lies. 


A left-handed letter to Dr. SnERRIDAN *. 


SIR, 


ELANY reports it, and he has a ſhrewd tongue, 
That we both are the part of the Clown and the Cow- dung; 
We lye cramming ourſelves, and are ready to burſt, 

Yet ſtill are no wiſer than we were at firſt. 

Pudet hzc opprobria, I freely muſt tell ye, 

Et diu potuiſſe, et non potuiſſe refelli. 

Tho DeLaxy advis d you to plague me no longer, 

You reply and rejoin like HoapLy of Bangor. 

I muſt now, at one fitting, pay off my old ſcore: 

How many to anſwer? one, two, three, four. 

But becauſe the three former are long ago paſt, 

I ſhall, for method fake, begin with the laſt, 

You treat me like a boy that knocks down his foe, 

Who, ere t'other gets up, demands the riſing blow. 

Yet Iknow a young rogue, that thrown flat on the field, 
Would; as he lay under, cry, out, Sirrah, yield: 

So, the French, when our generals ſoundly did pay m, 
Went triumphant to church, and ſang ſtoutly Te Deum: 
So the famous Tou Le1Gn, when quite run aground, 
Comes off by out-laughing the company round. 

In ev'ry vile pamphlet you'll read the ſame fancies, 
Having thus overthrown all our further advances, 


- * All the humour of this poem is "I the - impoſſibility of printing it left handed, as 
Was written. a ; - 
My 
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My offers of peace you ill underſtood, 
Friend SnERIDAN, when will you know your own good? 
"Twas to teach you in moderate language your duty; 
For, were you a dog, I could not be rude t'ye. 
As a good quiet ſoul, who no miſchief intends 
To a quarrelſome fellow, cries, Let us be friends. 
But we like AnTzvs and HERcurxs fight, 
The oft'ner you fall, the oft'ner you write ; 
And T1! uſe you as he did that overgrown clown, 
I'll firſt take you up, and then take you down: 
And, tis your own caſe, for you never can wound 


The worſt dunce in your ſchool, till he's heav'd from the ground. 


I beg your pardon for uſing my left hand, but I was in great 
haſte, and the other hand was employed at the ſame time in 
writing ſome letters of buſineſs. 9 


September 20, 
1718. 


I will ſend you the reſt when I have leiſure; but pray come to 
dinner with the company you met here laſt. 


Upon ſtealing a Crown when the Dean was aſleep. 
By Dr. SHERIDAN. 


EAR dean, ſince you in ſleepy wiſe 
Have op'd your mouth, and clos'd your eyes, 
Like Ghoſt I glide along your floor, 
And ſoftly ſhut the parlour door: | 

For ſhould I break your ſweet repoſe, 
Who knows what money you might loſe ? 
Since oftentimes it has been found, 
A dream has giv'n ten thouſand pound. 
Vol. VII, [U] Then 
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Then ſleep, my friend, dear dean, ſleep on, 
And all you get ſhall be your own ; 
Provided you to this agree, 


That all you lofe belongs to me. 


The D E A N'S Anſwer. 


O about twelve at night, the punk 
Steals from the cully when he's drunk; 
Nor 1s contented with a treat, 
Without her privilege to cheat. 
Nor can I the leaſt diff rence find, 
But that you left no clap behind. 
But jeſt apart, reſtore, you capon ye, 
My twelve thirteens * and ſix-pence ha'penny. 
To eat my meat, and drink my medlicot, 
And then to give me ſuch a deadly cut 
But tis obſerv'd, that men in gowns 
4 Are moſt inclin'd to plunder crowns. 
| Could you but change a crown as eaſy 
As you can ſteal one, how 'twould pleaſe ye 
I thought the lady + at Sz. Cath rines 
Knew how to ſet you better patterns ; 
For this I will not dine with Agmondiſham t 
And for his victuals let a ragman diſh m. 
Saturday Night. | 


Probatur aliter. 


| Long- ear d beaſt, and a field-houſe for cattle, 
Among the coals does often rattle. 


An Engliſh ſhilling paſſeth for thirteen f Agmondiſham Yeſey, Eſq; a very worthy 
pence in Jreland. | gentleman, for whom the author had a great 
+ Lady Montcaſbel. | cſteem, 


4 A long- 
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A long-ear'd beaſt, a bird that prates 
The bridegroom's firſt gift to their mates, 
Is by all pious chriſtians thought, 
In clergymen the greateſt fault. 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and woman of Endor, 
If your wife be a ſcold, that will mend her. 
With a long-ear'd beaſt, and med'cines uſe, 
Cooks make their fowl look tight and ſpruce. 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and holy fable, 
Strengthens the ſhoes of half the rabble. . 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and Rheniſh wine, 
Lies in the lap of ladies fine. 
Along: ear d beaſt, and Flanders college, 
Is Dr. T——!/ to my knowledge. 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and building knight; 
Cenſorious people do in ſpight. 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and bird of night, 
We ſinners are too apt to light. 
A long-ear'd beaſt, a ſhameful vermin, 
A judge will eat, tho' clad in ermin. | 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and IJriſb cart, 
Can leave a mark and give a ſmart. 
A long-ear'd beaſt in mud to lie, 
No bird in air ſo ſwift can fly. 
A long: ear d beaſt and a ſputt' ring old whig. 
I with he were in it and dancing a jig. | 
A long: ear d beaſt, and liquor to write, 
Is a damnable ſmell both morning and night. 
A long- ear d beaſt, and the child of a ſheep, 
At whiſt they will make a deſperate ſweep. 
A beaſt long-ear'd, and till midnight you ſtay, 
Will cover a houſe much better than clay. F 
A long-ear'd beaſt, and the drink you love beſt, 
You call him a ſloven in earneſt or jeſt, 
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A long-ear'd beaſt, and the ſixteenth letter, 
I'd not look at all, unleſs I look'd better. 

A long ear d beaſt give me, and eggs unſound, 
Or elſe I will not ride one inch of ground. 

A long: ear d beaſt, another name for jeer, 
To ladies ſkins there is nothing comes ſo near. 

A long· ear d beaſt, and kind noiſe of a cat, 
Is uſeful in journies take notice of that. 

A long: ear d beaſt, and what ſeaſons your beef, 
On ſuch an occaſion the law gives relief. 

A long-ear'd beaſt, a thing that force muſt drive in, 
Bears up his houſe, that's of his own contriving. 


To a friend who had been much abuſed in many different libels. ; 


HE greateſt monarch may be ſtabb'd by night, 
And fortune help the murd'rer in his flight; 

| The vileſt ruffian may commit a rape, 
Yet ſafe from injur'd innocence eſcape ; 
8 And calumny, by working under ground, 
Can, unreveng d, the greateſt merit wound. 

What's to be done ? Shall wit and learning chuſe 
To live obſcure, and have no fame to loſe ? 
By cenſure frighted out of honour's road, 
Nor dare to uſe the gifts by heav n beſtow d; 


Or fearleſs enter in thro' virtue's gate, 


And buy diſtinction at the deareſt rate? 


On NOISY TOM. 


Lui promittit, cives, urbem fibi cure, 

Imperium fore, et Italiam, et delubra Deorum; 

Quo patre fit natus, num ignota matre inhoneſlus, 

Ones mortales curare, et quarere cogit. Tung 
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Tune Syri, Dame, aut Dionyſi filius audes 
Dejicere e ſaxo cives, aut tradere Cadmo ? 
Hor. Lib. i. Sat. vi. ver. 34—39- 


Tranſlated literally. 
Whoever promiſeth (in the ſenate) to take the city (of Rome) and 


the citizens under his care, nay, the whole empire, 7zaly, and 
the temples of the gods; ſuch a man compelleth all mortals 
curiouſly to enquire from what father he ſprung, and whether 
his mother were ſome obſcure diſhonourable female. (The 
people would cry out) What, thou, the ſon of Syrus *, or 
Damas *, or Dionyſus *, dareſt thou caſt our citizens down the 
Tarpeian.rock,.or deliver them priſoners to Cadmus F. 


PARAPH ERAS ED; 


F noiſy T— (1) ſhould in the 8-n- te prate, 
That he would anſwer both for church and ſtate ; 

And, further to demonſtrate his affection, 
Would take the kingdom into his protection: 
All mortals muſt be curious to enquire, 
Who could this coxcomb be, and who his ſire? 
What! thou the ſpawn of him (2) who ſham' d our iſle, 
That traitor, aſſaſſin, informer vile. 
Tho' by the female ſide (3) you proudly bring, 
To mend your breed, the murderer of a king; 
What was thy grand ſire (4) but a mountaineer, 
Who held a cabbin for ten groats a year; 


® Uſual names of the ſlaves at Rome, againſt his aſſociates, for which he was re- 


+ Cadmus was a lictor, an officer who ſeized warded with a good eſtate, and made 
on criminals, like a conſtable or miſſenger of baronet. 
the H— of C—. (3) C—d—g—#'s family, &c, 

(1) Sir T--- P (4) A poor thieving cottager under Mr. 


(2) The father of Sir T—_,****, who Moore, condemned at Clonmell aſſizes to be 


engaged in a plot to murder king William III, hanged for ſtealing cows. | 
but, to avoid being hanged, turned informer Whoſe 
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Whoſe maſter Moore (5) preſerv'd him from the halter, 
For ſtealing cows, nor could he read the Pſalter ? 
Durſt thou, ungrateful, from the S-n-te chace 
Thy founder's grandſon (6) and uſurp his place ? 
Juſt heaven! to ſee the dunghill daſtard brood 
Survive in thee, and make the proverb good (7). 
Then vote a worthy citizen (8) to jail, 
In ſpite to juſtice, and refuſe his bail. 


It is well known, that queen Aune had nominated Dr. Swift to 
an Exgliſb biſhoprick, which was oppoſed by Dr. Sharp, arch- 
biſhop of York, and the dutcheſs of Somenſet, who had prevailed 
on his grace to go with her to the queen to lay aſide the nomi- 
nation, which her majeſty refuſed; but, the dutcheſs falling on 
her knees, and ſhewing the following prophecy to her majeſty, 
the biſhoprick was given to another. See the poem, The Author 
on himſelf, vol. iv, 


The W— d{---r P ropbecy. 


About three months ago at / =, a poor knight's widow 
was buried in the Cloyſters. In digging the grave, the ſexton 
ſtruck againſt a ſmall leaden coffer, about half a foot in length, 
and four inches wide. The poor man, expecting he had diſcover- 
ed a treaſure, opened it with ſome difficulty; but found only a 
ſmall parchment, rolled up very faſt, put into a leather caſe ; 
which caſe was tied at the top, and ſealed with a St. George, the 


(5) The grandfather of Guy More, Eſq; of bribery, which the paying of his lawful 
who procured him a pardon, debts was then voted to be. 

(6) Guy Moore was fairly elected member (7) Save a thief from the gallows, and he 
of P for Clonme!l; but Sir 7 depend- will cut your throat. 
ing upon his intereſt with a certain party then (8) Mr. G F——, a very honeſt and. 


prevailing, and fince known by the title of eminent printer in Dublin, who was voted to 
Parſen- I unters, petitioned the houſe againſt Newgate upon a ridiculous complaint of one 
dim, out of which he was turned upon pretence ſerjeant Betteſworth, Eat 


impreſſion 
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impreſſion on black wax, very rude and gothick. The parch- 
ment was carried to a gentleman of learning, who found in it the 
following lines, written in a black old Engliſß letter, and in the 
orthography of the age, which ſeems to be about two hundred 
years ago. I made a ſhift to obtain a copy of it; but the 
tranſcriber, I find, hath in many parts altered the ſpelling to the 
modern way. The original, as I am informed, is now in hands 
of the ingenious Dr. 7. „F. R. 8. where, I ſuppoſe, the 
curious will not be refuſed the ſatisfaction of ſeeing it. 

The lines ſeem-to be a ſort of prophecy, and written in verſe, 
as old prophecies uſually are, but in a very hobling kind of mea- 
ſure. Their meaning is very dark, if it be any at all: Of which 
the learned reader can judge better than I. However it be, ſeveral 
perſons were of opinion, that they deſerved to be publiſhed; both 
as they diſcover ſomewhat of the genius of a former age, and may 
be an. amuſement. to. the preſent.. 


HEN a holy black Swede *, the ſon of Bob, 
With a /aint at his chin, and a ſeal at his fob: 
Shall not ſee one + New-years-day in that year, 
Then let old Englond make good chear: 
Windſor and Briſtow then ſhall be 

oined together in the Lou countree. 
Then ſhall the tall black ? Deventry Bird 
Speak againſt peace right many a word; 
And ſome ſhall admire his conyng wit, 
For many good groats his tongue ſhall ſlit: 
But ſpight of the Harpy 8, that crawls on all four, 
There ſhall be peace, pardie, and war no more. 


Dr. Ropinson, biſhop. of Briſtal, was omitted, and the next day was called Sept. 1 3 
one of the plenipotentiaries at the peace of The biſhop therefore ſet out from England be- 


Utrecht. fore Jan. 1. O. S. and arrived in Sweden af- 
+ There was then eleven days difference ter Jan. 1. N. 8. 

between the Old and New ſtyle, which latter f Earl of NoTTINGHAm. 

did not take place in Great-Britain and Ireland, S Duke of MAaxtBoRouGHn; 

until Sept. 2, 1752, when eleven days were | 


But 
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But Englund, muſt cry alack and well-a-day, 

If the Sick be taken from the dead Sea. 

And dear Englond, if ought I underſtond, 
Beware of Carrots from MNorthumberlond *. 
Carrots ſown Thynne Þ+ a deep root may get, 

If ſo be they are in Sammer /et : 

Their + Conyngs mark thou, for I have been told, 
They aſſaſſine when young, and poiſon when old. 
Root out theſe Carrots, O thou 5, whoſe name, 
Is backwards and forwards always the ſame ; 
And keep cloſe to thee always that name, 
Which || backwards and forwards is almoſt the ſame. 
And Erghnd wouldft thou be happy till, 

Bury thoſe Carrots under a Hill. 


VERSES occaſſoned by the ſudden drying up of Sr. PaTaicx's 
WELL near Trinity College, Dublin, in 1726. 


Y holy zeal inſpir d, and led by fame [a], 
To thee, once fav'rite iſle, with joy I came; 
What time the Goth, the Vandal, and the Hun, 
Had my own native 1zaly [&] o'er-run. 


Lady ELrzastTH Percy, ſole daughter 
and heir of JockLINE PERcy, earl of Northum- 
berland, was married to CHARLES SEYMOR, 
duke of Somerſet. 

+ Tromas Tyr, Eſq; a gentleman of 
very great eſtate, who was courting the above 
lady, after the death of her firft huſband 
HENRY CAvENDI$H, earl of Ogle, only fon to 
HexRy, duke of Newca/t/e, who died before he 
was of age to cohabit with her; being ſet upon 
in the Hay- Market, London, was murdered by 
count Coning ſmark, a Poliſh nobleman. (who 
paid his addreſſes to this lady, but was refuſed) 
and two ruffians, who ſhot Mr. Thynne in 
his coach. The count made his eſcape, but the 
- others were hanged. There is a monument in 


Wiftminſler- Abbey, erected to the memory of 


Mr. THvynnwe, with ſome hieroglyphic 
repreſenting the manner of 74, -— gs 

t Count ConincsMARK. 

$ AnNa Regina. 

| Lady MashHan. 

** LadyMasHam's maiden name was HiLL. 

[a] Fe/lus Avienus flouriſhed in 370, See 
his poem De oris Maritimis, where he uſes this 
expreſſion concerning Ireland, . Inſula ſacra et 
+ ſic Inſulam dixere priſci; eamgue late Gens 
fHibernorum cdliz.” 

[5] Itaby was not properly the native place 
of St. Patrick, but the place of his education, and 
whence he received his miſſion; and becauſe 
he had his new birth there, hence, by poetical 
licence, and by ſeripture- figure, our author 


Lerne 


calls that country his native Italy. 
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Terne to the world's remoteſt parts, 
Renoun'd for valour [c], policy, and arts. 


Hither fromColchos[d],with the fleecy ore, 
aſon arrived two thouſand years before, 

. Theeſe], happy iſland, Pallas call'd her own, 
When haughty Britain was a land unknown. 
From thee, with pride, the Caledonians | f | trace 
The glorious founder of their kingly race: 
Thy martial ſons, whom now they dare deſpiſe, 
Did once their land ſubdue and civilize: 


[c] Julius Solinus, who lived about the time 
of Tacitus, in the year 80, Chap. 21. ſpeaking 
of the Iriſh as a warlike nation, ſays, that the 
wives in /reland, when delivered of a ſon, give 
the child its firſt food off the point of their 
huſband's ſword. ** Puerpera, fi quando marem 
« edidit, primos cibos gladio imponit mariti, 
cinque os Parvuli ſummo mucrone auſpicium 
e alimentorum leviter infert, et gentilibus votis 
c optat, non aliter quam in bello et inter arma 
mortem oppetat.” Again, Præcipua viris 
&« gloria eſt in armorum tutela,” 

Polzdore Vergil ſays, they were diſtinguiſhed 
for their ſkill in muſic. ** Hiberni ſunt muſice 
c peritiſſimi.ꝰ So Giraldus Cambrenſis, who 
was preceptor to king John, in his Topographia 
Hibernie, Chap. 11. ** In muſicis folum, prez 
© omni natione quam vidimus, incomparablliter 
d eſt inſtructa gens bæc.“ 

[4] Orpheus, or the antient author of the 
Greek poem on the Argonautic expedition, who- 
ever he be, ſays, that Faſon, who manned the 
ſhip Argos at Theſſaly, ſailed to Ireland. And 
— Junius ſays the ſame thing in theſe 
ines. 


Illa ego ſum Graiis, olim glacialis Ierne 
Dicta, et Jaſoniz bene cognita nautis. 


[e] Tacitus, in the life of Julius Agricola 
ſays, that the harbours of [reland, on account 
of their commerce, were better known to the 
trading part of the world, than thoſe of Britain. 
<«« Solum, cœlumque, et ingenia cultuſque ho- 
e minum, haud multum a Britannia difterunt 
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c melius aditus, portuſque per commercia et 
* negotiatores cogniti.“ 

[f] Fordun, in his Scati-Chronicon, Hector, 
Boethius, Buchanan, and all the Scotch hiſtorians 
agree, that Fergus, ſon of Ferquard king of Ire- 
land, was the firſt king of Scotland, which 
country he ſubdued, That he began to reign 
330 years before the Chriſtian zra, and in re- 
turning to viſit his native country, was ſhip- 
wrecked on thoſe rocks in the county of Antrim, 
which from that accident have been ſince named 
Carrickfergus, His deſcendants reigned after 
him in Scotland; for the crown was ſettled on 
him and his lineal ſucceſſors. See the lift of 


the _ of Scotland in Hector Boethius and 


George Buchanan, which begins thus: © x. 
Ferguſius primus Scotorum rex, filius Fer- 
< quardi regis Hiberniz, regnare incepit anno 
< ante Chriſti ſervatoris in carnem adventum 
s trecenteſimo trigeſimo. Regnavit annis xxv 
et naufragio periit ad Scopulum Ferguſis 
„( Cragfergus vernacule) in mari Hiberniz.” 

The Jriſb language and habit are ſtill re- 
tained in the northern parts of Scotland, where 
the Highlanders ſpeak the [rib tongue, and uſe 
their antient dreſs. As to the name Scotland, 
Camden de Hibernia mentions it from the au- 
thority of 1/idore and Beda, that they called 
Ireland Scotia, and that Scotland was termed 
Scotia a Scotis Incolis, et inde Scotiæ nomen cum 
Scotis in Britanniam naſtram commigraſſe. Bede, 
Lib. i. cap. 1. ſays, Hibernia propria Scotorum 
patria, 
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Their dreſs, their language, and the Scortifh name, 
Confeſs the ſoil from whence the victors came. 
Well may they boaſt that antient blood, which runs 
Within their veins, who are thy younger ſons, 
A conqueſt and a colony from thee, 
The mother-kingdom left her children free; 
From thee no mark of ſlavery they felt, 
Not fo with thee thy baſe invaders dealt; 
Invited here to vengeful Morrough's aid [g], 
Thoſe whom they could not conquer, they betray'd. 
Britain, by thee we fell, ungrateful iſle ! 
Not by thy valour but ſuperior guile : 
Britain, with ſhame confeſs, this land of mine [Y 
Firſt taught thee human knowledge and divine; 
My prelates and my ſtudents, ſent from hence, 
Made your ſons converts both to God and ſenſe : 


ſz] In the reign of king Henry II, Dermot 
MT Morough, king of Leinfter, being deprived 
of his kingdom by Roderick O'Connor, king of 
Connaught, he invited the Engliſh over as auxi- 
liaries, and promiſed Richard Strongbow, earl 


of Pembroke, his daughter, and all his dominions 


as a portion. By this aſſiſtance A Morough 
recovered his crown, and Strongbotu became 
poſſeſſed of all Leinſter. After this, more forces 
being ſent into Ireland, the Engliſh became 
powerful here; and when Henry II arrived, 
the Iriſb princes ſubmitted to his government, 
and began to uſe the Englifh laws. 

[h] St. Patrick arrived in Ireland in the year 
431, and completed the converſion of the 
natives, which had been begun by Palladius 
and others. And as biſhop Nicholſan obſerves 
(who was better acquainted with the contents 
of all the antient hiſtories of both kingdoms 
than any man of the age) Ireland ſoon be- 
came the fountain of learning, to which all 
the weſtern chriſtians, as well as the Englifh, 
had recourſe, not only for inſtruction in the 
principles of religion, but in all ſorts of litera- 
ture; viz. Legendi et Scholaftice Eruditionis 
gratia. For within a century after the death 
of St. Patrick, the Iriſh ſeminaries of learning 


increaſed to ſuch a degree, that moſt parts of 
Europe (ent hither their children to be educat- 
ed, and had from hence both their biſhops and 
doctors. S-e venerable Bede, an Engliſh 
hiſtorian of undoubted credit, Hiſt, Eccleſ. 
Lib. iii. cap. 4, 7, 10, 11, 27. Among 
other Iriſb apoſtles, he ſays, Saint Calumb con- 
verted all the Pi#s, and many other Britons ; 

and that Saint Aidan was the inſtructor of kin» 
Ofwald's Saron ſubjects in Chriſtianity. Camden 
in Hibernia writes; ** Subſequente ætate Scoti- 
„ cis monatrchis nihil ſanctius, nihil erudi- 
e tius fuerit, et in univerſam Europam ſanc- 
ce tiſſimorum viorum examina cmiſcrint.” He 
ſays farther, that they not only repaired to /re- 
land, as to the mart ici ba alſo brought 
from thence even the form of their letters : 
* Angloſaxones etiam noſtri illa ætate in Hi- 
« berniam tanquam ad bonarum literarum 
© mercaturam undique confluxerunt ; unde 
de viris ſanctis ſæpiſſime in noſtris ſcriptori- 
e bus legitur: Amandatus eſt ad diſciplinam 
„in Hiberniam. Indeque noſtrates- Saxones 
s rationem formandi literas accepiſſe videan- 
stur, quum eodem plane charactere uſi fuerint, 


qui hodie Hibernicis eſt in uſu,” 


| Not 
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Not like the paſtors of thy rav nous breed, 
Who come to fleece the flocks, and not to feed. 

Wretched Jerne: with what grief I ſee 
The fatal changes time hath made in thee. 
The Chriſtian rites I introduc'd in vain : 
Lo! Infidelity return'd again. 
Freedom and virtue in thy ſons I found, 
Who now in vice and ſlavery are drown'd. 


By faith and prayer, this croſier in my hand, 
I drove the venom'd ſerpent from thy land; 
The ſhepherd in his bower might ſleep or ſing [i], 
Nor dread the adder's tooth, nor ſcorpion's ſting. 


With omens oft I ſtrove to warm thy ſwains, 
Omens, the types of thy impending chains. 
I ſent the magpye from the Brzzzfþ foil, 
With reſtleſs beak thy blooming fruit to ſpoil ; 
To din thine ears with unharmonious clack, 
And haunt thy holy walls in white and black. 
What elſe are thoſe thou ſeeſt in biſhop's geer, 
Who crop the nurſeries of learning here ? 
Aſpiring, greedy, full of ſenſeleſs prate, 
Devour the church, and chatter to the ſtate. 


As you grew more degenerate and baſe, 
I ſent you millions of the croaking race; 
Emblems of inſects vile, who ſpread their ſpawn 
Thro' all thy land, in armour, fur, and lawn; 
A nauſeous brood, that fills your ſenate walls, 
And in the chambers of your viceroy crawls. 


[i] There are no ſnakes, vipers, or toads came a ſhort time before, and the Norway rats 
in Ireland; and even frogs were not known ſince. Jriſb edit. 5 
here until about the year 1700. The magpyes | 


— X 2 See 
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See where the new-devouring vermin runs, 
Sent in my anger from the land of Hunt; 
With harpy claws it undermines the ground, 
And ſudden ſpreads a numerous offspring round; 
Th' amphibious tyrant, with his rav'nous band, 


Drains all thy lakes of fiſh, of fruits thy land. 


Where is the "Or" well that bore my name? 
Fled to the fountain back, from whence it came ! 
Fair freedom's emblem once which ſmoothly flows, 
And bleſſings equally on all beſtows. 

Here, from the neighbouring [4] nurſery of arts, 
The ſtudents drinking, rais'd their wit and parts; 
Here, for an age and more, improv'd their vein, 


Their Phezbus I, my ſpring their Hippocrene. 


Diſcourag'd youths, now all their hopes muſt fail, 
.Condemn'd to country cottages and ale; 

To foreign prelates make a laviſh court, 

And by their ſweat procure a mean ſupport; 

Or, for the claſſicks read th' attorney's guide; 
Collect exciſe, or wait upon the tide. 


O! had I been apoſtle to the Su., 
Or hardy Scot, or any land but this; 
Combin'd in arms, they had their foes defy'd, 
And kept their liberty, or bravely dy'd. 
Thou ſtill with tyrants in ſucceſſion curſt, 
The laſt invaders trampling on the firſt : 
Nor fondly hope for ſome reverſe of fate, 
Virtue herſelf would now return too late. 
Not half the courſe of miſery i is run, 


Thy greateſt evils are ſcarce yet begun. 


7 The univerſity of Dublin, called Trinity College, was founded by queen Elizabeth in 1591. 
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Soon ſhall thy ſons, the time is juſt at hand, 

Be all made captives in their native land; 
When, for the uſe of no Hibernian born, . 
Shall riſe one biade of graſs, one ear of corn; 
When ſhells and leather ſhall for money paſs, 
Nor thy oppreſſing lords [I] afford thee braſs. 
But all turn leaſers to that In] mongril breed, 
Who from thee ſprung, yet on thy vitals fced; 
Who to yon rav'nous iſle thy treaſures bear, 
And waſte in luxury thy harveſts there; 

For pride and ignorance a proverb grown, 
The jeſt of wits, and to the court unknown. 


I ſcorn thy ſpurious and degenerate line, 
And from this hour my patronage reſign. 


To the Rev. Mr. Dax II IAcksox, to be humbly pr e by ' 


Mr. SHERIDAN in Perſon, with Reſpeft, Care, and Speed. 
| To be delivered by and with Mr. SukkID AN. 


Dear Dan, 


ERE I return my truſt, nor aſk-. 


One penny for remittance ; 
It I have well perform'd my taſk, 
Pray ſend me an acquittance. 


Too long I bore this weighty pack, 
As Hercules the ſky, 


Now take him you, Dan Atlas, back, 
Let me be ſtander- by. 


I] Wood's ruinous project againſt the people In] The abſentees, who ſpend the income 


of Ireland, was ſupported by Sir Robert oye of their Iriſb eſtates, places, and penſions in 
in 1724. 2 


2 Not 


1 
1 
9 


r O N 


Not all the witty hn you ſpeak, 


In- compaſs of a day; 


Not half the puns you make a week, 


Should bribe his longer ſtay. 


With me you left him out at nurſe, 


Yet are you not my debtor, 


For, as he hardly can be worſe, 


I ne' er could make him better. 


He rhimes and puns, and puns and rhimes, 


Juſt as he did before; 


And when he's laſh'd a hundred times, 


He rhimes and puns the more. 


When rods are laid on ſchool-boys bums, 
The more they friſk and ſkip: 


The ſchool-boy's top but louder hums, 


"FD he more they uſe the whip. 


Thus, a lean beaſt beneath a load 


(A beaſt of 1riſb breed) 


Will in a tedious, dirty road, 


Outgo the prancing ſteed. 


You knock him down and down in vain, 


And lay him flat before ye; 


For, ſoon as he gets up again, 


He'll ſtrut and cry, Vicloria / 


At ev'ry ſtroke of mine, he fell, 
'Tis true he roar' d and cry d; 

But his impenetrable ſhell 
Could feel no harm beſide. 


The 
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The tortoiſe thus, with motion ſlow, 
Will clamber up a wall; 

Yet, ſenſeleſs to the hardeſt blow, 
Gets nothing but a fall, 


Dear Dan, then, why ſhould you or I. 
Attack his pericrany ? 
And ſince it is in vain to try, 


We'll ſend him to Delany. 
POSTSCRIPT: a. 


Lean Tom, when I ſaw him, laſt week, on his horſe a awry. 
Threat'n'd loudly to turn me to ſtone with his (6tcery.* * 

But, I think, little Dan, that in ſpight of what our foe ſays, . 
He will find I read Ovid, and his metamorphoſis. * 
For omitting the firſt (where I make a compariſon, : 
With a ſort of alluſion to Putland or Harriſon } | 
Yet by my deſcription, you'll find he in ſhort is | HE 
A pack and a garran, a top and a tortoiſe. * 

So J hope from henceforward you ne er will aſk, can I maul 

This teazing, conceited, rude; inſolent animal? 

And, if this rebuke might turn to his benefit, 

(For I pity the man) I ſhould then be glad of it. 


A Copy of a Copy of Ver from Thouas 8 Clerk, 160 


OGroken Nin-Dan-Dzan, Ey; Written July 1 5th,” 1721, 
at Night. 


. have you t know George, Dan, Dean, and Nim, 
That I've learned how verſe t compoſe trim, 
Much better b'half th'n you, n'r you, n'r him, 

And th't I rid'cule their, 'nd your flam flim, 

1 Gro Rocnrorr, Eſq; NiMRop. 


2 His brother JohN RocnyyorT, called 3 The Rev. Mr. Daxrer Jacksox. 
4 Dr. Swirr, dean of St. Patric#'s. 


Nim, becauſe be was a great hunter, from 
| Ay» 
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- Ay' b't then, p'rhaps ſays you, t's a m'rry whim 
With bundance of mark't notes 1' th' rim, 
Soth't I ought n't for t' be moroſe *nd.t' look grim, 
Think n't your p'ſtle put m' in a meagrim; 
Though, n rep't't'on day, I'ppear ver” ſlim, 
Th' laſt bowl't Helſbam's did m' head t' ſwim, 
So th't I h'd man' aches-n 'v'ry ſcrubb'd limb, 
Cauſe-th' top of th' bowl Th'd oft us'd t' ſkim; 
And b'ſides 5 D'lan' ſwears th't Th'd ſwall'w'd C'v'r'l brim- 
mers, nd that my vis'ge's cov'r'd o'r with r'd pim- 
ples: m'r'o'er though m' ſcull were (s'tisn't) 's ſtrong's tim- 
ber, t muſt have ak d. 'TH' clans of th' c'lledge Sanh'drim, 
pres nt th'r humblꝰ and 'fe&'nate reſpects; that's 
tay, D'lan, chlin, P. Lud l, Dic St wart, H'{foam, 
capt'n Pri Walnſt nd“ longſh'nks Timm. 


A Dialogue betueen an eminent + Lawyer, and Dr. Swirr, D. 
S. P. D. Being an Alluſim to the Firſt Satyr of the Second 
Book of Horace, Sunt quibus in Satyra, &c. : 


Written February, 1728. 


INCE there are perſons who complain 
There's too much ſatyr in my vein, | 
That I am often found exceeding 
The rules of raillery and breeding, 
With too much freedom treat my betters, 
Not ſparing even men of letters: 
You, who are ſkill'd in lawyers lore, 
What's your advice? Shall I give Oer, 
Nor ever fools or knaves expoſe, 
Either in verſe or hum'rous proſe, 


5 Dr. DzLavy. 1 Mr.:LinpsAy, who was afterwards a 
Mr. STorFokD of Finglas, miniſter of judge of the Common- Pleas. 
that pariſh, afterwards biſhop of Cleync. | ; 
| And 
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And to avoid all future ill, 
In my Scrutore lock up my quill ? 


* 


Since you are pleas d to condeſcend 
To aſk the judgment of ar friend, 
Your caſe conſider d, I muſt think 
You ſhould withdraw from pen and ink, 
Forbear your poetry and jokes, 
And live like other Chriſtian folks; 
Or, if the muſes muſt inſpire 
| Your fancy with their pleaſing fire, 
Take ſubjects ſafer for your wit, 
Than thoſe on which you lately writ, 
Commend the times, your thoughts correct, 
And follow the prevailing ſect; 
Aſſert that Hyde *, in writing tory, 
Shews all the malice of a tory; ; 
While Burnet +, in his deathleſs page, 
Diſcovers freedom without : 
To Moolſton ? recommend our youth 
For learning, probity, and truth, 
That noble genius, who unbinds 
The chains which fetter free-born minds, 
Redeems us from the {laviſh fears 
Which laſted near two thouſand years; 
He can alone the priefthood humble, 
Make gilded ſpires and altars tumble. 


Muſt I commend againſt my conſcience. 
Such ſtupid blaſphemy and nonſenſe ? 


-* Earl of Clarendon, who wrote of the civil f A degraded clergyman of the church of 


wars, begun in the year 1641. England, who wrote * the * of our 
+ Biſhop of Sali/bury, whe wrote the hiſtory Saviour. 


of his own times, &c, 


Vol. VII. | „ | | io 


Fee 


To fk a ſubje& tune my lyre, 

And ſing like one of Milton's choir, 
Where Jevils to a vale retreat, 

And call the laws of wiſdom fate, 
Lament upon their hapleſs fall, 

That force free virtue ſhould = "op 

Or, ſhall the charms of wealth and pow'r 
Make me pollute the Muſes bower ? 


As from the tripod of Apollo, 
Hear from my deſk the words that follow: 
Some by philoſophers miſled, 
Muſt honour you alive and dead ; 
And ſuch as know what Greece hath writ, 
Muſt taſte your irony and wit. 
While moſt that are, or would be great, 
Muſt dread your pen, your perſon hate, 


And you on Drapier's hill muſt lye, 


And there without a mitre dye. 


Paulus. By Mr. LYNDS Ax. 


Dublin, Sept. 7, 6526. | 
SLAVE to crowds, ſcorch'd with the ſummers heats, 
In courts the wretched lawyer toils and ſweats; 
While ſmiling nature in her belt attire, 
Regales each ſenſe, and vernal joys inſpire. 


Can he who knows that real good ſhould pleaſe, 


Barter for gold his liberty and eaſe ? 


Thus Paulus preach'd : When entering at the 229 9 
V pon his board a client pours the ore: 


He graſps the ſhining gift, pores o'er the cauſe, 


| Forgets the ſun, and dozeth on the laws. 


In the county of Armagh. 
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The ANs WER. By Dr. Swirr. 
YNDSAY miſtakes the matter quite, 


And honeſt Paulus judges right. 
Then, why theſe quarrels to the ſun, 
Without whoſe aid you're all undone. 
Did Paulus e er complain of ſweat ? 
Did Paulus cer the fun forget? 

The influence of whoſe golden beams, 
Soon licks up all unſav ry ſteams. 
The ſun you ſay his face hath kiſt: 

It has: but then it greas'd his faſt. 
True lawyers for the wiſeſt ends, 
Have always been Apollos friends. 
Not for his ſuperficial powers 

Of ripening — or gilding flowers; 
Not for inſpiring poets brains, 

With pennyleſs and ſtarv ling "EN 
Not for his boaſted healing art; 

Not for his ſkill to ſhoot the dart; 
Nor yet becauſe he ſweetly fiddles ; 
Nor for his prophecies in riddles: 

But for a more ſubſtantial cauſe, 
Apollb's patron of the laws; 

Whom Paulus ever muſt adore, 

As parent of the golden ore. 


By Phebus an inceſtuous birth, 
vos upon his garndame earth. 
By Phebus firſt produc'd to light, 


By Yulcan form'd ſo round and bright; | 


Then offer'd at the ſhrine of juſtice, 
By clients to her prieſts and truſtees ; _ 
Y 2 
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Nor, when we ſee A/irea ſtand - 

With even balance in her hand, 

Muſt we ſuppoſe ſhe hath in view, 

How to give every man his due; 

Her ſcales, you ſee her only hold, 

To weigh her prieſts, the avon gold. 
Now ſhould I own your caſe was grievous, 
Poor ſweaty Paulus, who'd believe us? 
"Tis very true, and none denies, 

At leaſt that ſuch complaints are wiſe ; 
"Tis wiſe no doubt, as clients fat ye more, 


To cry, like ſtateſmen, Quanta patimur ? 


But, fince the truth muſt needs be ſtretched, 
To prove that lawyers are fo wretched : 
This parodox III undertake, 

For Paulus aid for Linaſays ſake. 

By topicks, which tho I abomine em, 
May ſerve as arguments ad horniner ; 
Yet, I diſdain to offer thoſe 

Made uſe of by detracting foes : 

I own the curſes of mankind, 

Sit light upon a lawyer's mind; 

The clamours of ten thouſand tongues, 
Break not his reſt, nor hurt his lungs. 
I own, his conſcience always free, 
Provided he has got his fee. 

Secure of conſtant peace within, 

He knows no guilt, who knows no fin, 
Yet, well they merit to be pitied, 

By clients always over witted. 

And though the goſpel ſeems to ſay, 
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Upon the ſhoulders of their neighbour, 
Nor lend a finger to the labour; | 
Always for — their own bacon; 
No doubt the text is here miſtaken. 
The copy's falſe, and ſenſe is rack d, 
To prove it, I appeal to fact; 

And thus by demonſtration ſhew, 
What burthens lawyers undergo, 

With early clients at his door, | 
Tho' he was drunk the night before: 
And, crop-fick with unclub' d-for wine, 
The wretch muſt be at court by nine. 
Half ſunk beneath his briefs and bag, 
As ridden by a midnight hag: 

Then from the bar harangues the ban 
In Eugliſb vile, and viler French, 

And Latin, vileſt of the three; 

And all for poor ten moidores fee. 

Of paper how is he profuſe? 

With periods long, in terms abſtruſe. 
What pains he takes to be prolix ! 

A thouſand lines to ſtand for fix! 

Of common ſenſe without a word in, 
And is not this a grievous burden? 


The lawyer is a common drudge, 
To fight our cauſe before the judge; 
And what is yet a greater curſe, 
Condemn'd to bear his clients purſe, 
While he at eaſe, ſecure and light, 
Walks boldly home at dead of night. 
When term is ended leaves the town, 


Trots to his country- manſion down; 
5 | Ai 02 281-—Wr And 
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And diſencumber d of his load. 
No danger dreads upon the road; 
Deſpiſeth rapparees, and rides 
Safe through the Newry mountains ſides. 
Lyndſay, tis you have ſet me on, 
To ſtate this queſtion pro and con. 
My ſatyr may offend, tis true, 
However, it concerns not you. 

I own there may in every clan, 
Perhaps be found one honeſt man; 
Let link them cloſe, in this they jump, 

To be but ſharpers in the lump. 
Imagine Lynd/ay at the bar, 

He's much the ſame his brethren are. 
Well taught by practice to imbibe, 
The fundamentals of his tribe: 

And in his clients juſt defence, 

Muſt deviate oft from common ſenſe; 
And make his ignorance diſcern d, 

To get the name of council learn d. 
As Lucus comes a non Lucendo, 

And wiſely do as other men do, 

But ſhift him to a better ſcene, 
Among his crew of R s in grain, 
Surrounded with compaſſions fit, 

To taſte his humour, ſenſe, and wit; 
Yau'd {wear he never took a fee, 
Nor knew his law in A, B, C. 

Tis hard where dulneſs over-rules, 
To keep good ſenſe in crowds of fools. 
-And we admire the man-who faves, 
His honeſty. in.crowds-of knaves ; 

Nor yields up: virtue at diſcretion, 
Jo V-ll--ns of his own profeſſion. 


4 L-ynd/ay, 
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Lyndſay, you know what pains you take, 
In both, yet barely ſave your ſtake : 

And will you venture both anew, 

To fit among that venal crew, 

That pack of mimick legiſlators, 
Abandon'd, ſtupid, {laviſh praters ? 

For, as the 9 dawb and rifle 

The fool who ſcrambles for a triſſe, 
Who for his pain is cuff d and kick'd, 
Drawn through the dirt, his pocket pickt; 
You muſt expect the like diſgrace, 
Scrambling with rogues to get a place, 
Muſt loſe the honour you have gain d, 
Your num'rous virtues foully ſtain d: 
Diſclaim for ever all pretence 

To common honeſty and ſenſe, 

And join in friendſhip with a ſtriet tye, 


To CODE. ** #2208. 


On Dr. RUNDEE, biſhop of Dznar. 


AKE Rundle biſhop; fye for ſhame! 
An Arian to uſurp kh name 

A biſhop in the iſle of Saints! 

How will his brethren make ae 
Dare any of the mitred hoſt 

Confer on him the HoLy GHOS r; 

In mother church to breed a variance, 


By coupling Orthodox with Arians ? 


Yet, were he Heath Turk, or Jew, 
What is there in it ſtrange or or new ? 


For, 
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For, let us hear the weak pretence, 
His brethren find to take offence ; 
Of whom there are but four at moſt, 
Who know there is an Holy Guosr : 
The reſt, who boaſt they have conferr'd it, 
Like Paul's Epheſians, never heard it; 
And, when they gave it, well tis known, 
They gave what never was their own. 


RUNDLE a biſhop! well he may; 
He's ſtill a Chriſtian more than they. 


We know the ſubje& of their quarrels ; 
The man has learning, ſenſe, and morals. 


There is a reaſon ſtill more weighty z 
Tis granted he believes a deity. 
Has ev'ry circumſtance to pleaſe us, | 
X Though fools may doubt his faith in J—. 
But why ſhould he with that be loaded, 
Now twenty years from that exploded ? 
And, is not this objection odd 
From rogues who ne er believ'd a Gop ? 
For liberty a champion ſtout, 
Though not ſo goſpel-ward devout. 
While others, hither ſent to ſave us, 
Came but to plunder and enſlave us: 
Nor ever own'd a pow'r divine, 


But Mammon, and the G- line. 


Say, how did Rundle undermine em: 
Who ſhew'd a better Jus drvinum? 
From antient canons would not vary, 
But thrice refus d Epiſcopari. Our 
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Our biſhop's predeceſſor, Magus, 
Would offer all the ſands of Tags ; 
Or ſell his children, houſe, and . 
For that one gift, to lay on hands: 

But all his gold could not avail 

To have the Spirit ſet to ſale. 

Said ſurly Peter, Magus, prithee 
Be gone: thy money petiſh with thee, 
Were Peter now alive, perhaps 

He might have found a ſcore of chaps, 
Could he but make his gift appear 

In rents three thouſand pounds a year. 


Some fancy this promotion odd, 
As not the handy-work of God ; 
Though ev'n the biſhops diſappo inted 
Muſt own it made by Gop's Anointed. 
And well we know, the Congee Regal 
Is more ſecure as well as legal. 
Becauſe our lawyers all agree, 

That biſhopricks-are held in fee. 


Dear Baldwin chaſte, and witty Croſſe, 
How ſorely I lament your loſs ? 
That ſuch a pair of wealthy ninnies 
Should flip your time of dropping guineas; 
For, had you made the k— your debtor, 
Your title had been ſo much better. 


Vol. VII. | [Z) | The 
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The FABLE of the BIT cRHIS. 
Written in the Year 1715, oft an Attempt to repeal the Teſt Act. 


BITCH that was full pregnant grown, 
A By all the dogs and curs in town ; 
Finding her ripen'd time was come, 
Her litter teeming from her womb, 
Went here and there, and ev'ry where, 
To find an eaſy place to lay-her. 


At length to Mus houſe ſhe came, 
And begg'd like one both blind and lame; 
My only friend, my dear,” faid ſhe, 

« You ſee tis mere neceſſity, 
“ Hath ſent me to your houſe to whelp; 
6e I'll dye, if you deny your help.” 


With fawning whine, and rueful tone, 
With artful ſigh, and feigned groan, 

With couchant cringe, and flattering tale, 
Smooth Bawty + did ſo far prevail; 

That Miſic gave her leave to litter, 
But mark what followed, — Faith, ſhe bit her. 


Whole baſkets full of bits and ſcraps, 
And broth enough to fill her paps, 
For well ſhe knew her num'rous brood, 
For want of milk, would ſuck her blood. 


But when ſhe thought her pains were done, 
And now 'twas high time to be gone ; 


* Mufts houſe, the church of England. 1 
n 


+ Bawty (the name of a bitch in Scorch) alludes to the kuk. 
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In civil terms,“ My friend,” ſays ſhe, 
« My houſe you've had on courteſy ; ; 

« And now I earneſtly deſire, 

That you would with your cubs retire : 
&« For, ſhould you ſtay but one week longer, 
* I ſhall be ſtarv'd with cold and hunger.” 


The gueſt reply'd—* My friend, your leave 
<« I muſt a little longer crave ; 
« Stay till my tender cubs can find, 
© Their way--- for now you ſee they're blind; 
«© But when we've gather'd ſtrength, I ſwear, 
«© Weill to our barn again repair.” 


The time paſs d on, and Mufick came, 
Her kennel once again to claim; | 
But Baty, loſt to ſhame and honour, 

Set all — cubs at once upon her; 
Made her retire, and quit her right, 
And loudly cry'd --- a bite, a bite. 


Te WW OEnESEL 
Thus did the Grecian wooden horſe 


Conceal a fatal armed force: 
No ſooner brought within the walls, 
But Liam's loſt, and Priam falls. 


Copy of the BixrH-Dar Verſes on Mr. FORD. 


OME, be content, ſince out it mult, 
For Stella has betray d her truſt, 
And vhiſp'ring charg d me not to ſay, 
That Mr. Ford was born to day: 
2 2 Or, 


— — . „ — 
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Or, if at laſt I needs muſt blab it 
According to my uſual habit, 
She bid me with a ſerious face, 
Be ſure conceal the time and place, 
And not my compliment to ſpoil 
By calling this your native ſoil, 
Or vex the ladies when they knew, 
That you are turning forty- two; 

But, if theſe topicks ſhall appear 
Strong arguments to keep you here, 
I think, though you judge hardly of it, 
Good manners muſt give place to profit. 


The nymphs with whom you firſt began, 
Are each become a Harridan; 
And Montague ſo far decay d, 
Her lovers now muſt all be paid, 
And ev'ry belle that ſince aroſe 
Has her cotemporary beaux. 
Your former comrades once fo bright, 
With whom you toaſted, half the — 
Of rheumatiſm and pox complain, 
And bid adieu to dear champain. 
Your great protectors once in power 
Are now in exile or the tow'r. 
Your foes triumphant o'er the laws, 
Who hate your perſon and your cauſe, 
Tf once they get you on the ſpot, 
You muſt be guilty of the plot. 
For true or falſe they'll ne er enquire, 
But uſe you ten times worſe than Prior“. 


* Mart. PRiox, Eſq; a famous poet. See his works. 
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In London, what would you do there ? 
Can you, my friend, with patience bear, 
Nay, would it not your paſſion raiſe 
Worſe than a pun, or 1r:/þ phraſe ; 

To ſee a ſcoundrel ſtrut and hector, 

A foot-boy to ſome rogue director; 

To look on vice triumphant round, 
And virtue trampled on the ground? 
Obſerve where bloody ſtands 
With torturing, engines in his hands, 
Hear him blaſpheme, and ſwear and rail, 
Threat'ning the pillory and. jail, 

If this you think a pleaſing ſcene, 

To London ſtrait return again, 

Where you have told us from experience 
Are ſwarms of bugs and preſbyterians. 


I thought my very ſpleen would burſt, 
When fortune hither drove me firſt; 
Was full as hard to pleaſe as you, 

Nor perſons, names, nor places knew : 
But now I act as other fo ke, 
Like priſoners. when their jayl is broke. 


If you have Londom ſtill at heart, 
We'll make a ſmall one here, by art: 
The difference is not much between 
St. James s-Par and Stephen's-Green ;, 
And Daw/ſon-/treet will ſerve as well 
To lead you thither, as Pall mall, 
Nor want a paſſage through the palace, 
To choque your fight, and raiſe your malice. 
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The deanry-houſe may well be matcht 
(Under correction) with the Thatch: &, 
Nor ſhall I, when you hither come, 

Demand a crown a quart for ſtumm. 
Then for a middle aged chamber, 
Stella may vye with your main charmer, 
She's now as handſome ev'ry bit, 
And has a thouſand times her wit. 
The dean and Sheridan, I hope, 
Will half ſupply a Gay and Pope; 
Corbet +, though yet I know. his worth not, 
No doubt, will prove a good Arbuthnot : 
I throw into the bargain, Tim; 
In London can you equal him? 
What think you of my fav'rite clan, 
Robin t and Fack, and Jack and Dan, 
Fellows of modeſt worth and parts, 
With chearful looks, and honeſt hearts? 


1 Can you on Dublin look with ſcorn ? 
| Yet here were you and Ormond t born. 


Oh! were but you and I fo wile, 
To ſee with Robert Gratton's eyes, 
Robin adores that ſpot of earth, 
That lit'ral ſpot which gave him birth, 
And ſwears Belcamp ** is, to his taſte, 
As fine as Hampton-Court at leaſt. 
When to your friends you would enhance 
The praiſe of Italy, or France, 
A famous tavern in St. James sgſtreet, near Þ Rev. Rozen and Joun GratToN, bro- 
the palace. thers; Jonx and DAxIEL Jacksox. 
+ Dr. Conper, afterwards dean of St. || James BuTLEx, the late duke of O-m9n. 


Patrick's cathedral, Dublin, on the death of Dr, In Fingall, about five miles from Dublin. 
MATURINE, who ſucceeded Dr. SWIFT, 


5 For 
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For grandeur, elegance, and wit, | 
We gladly hear you and ſubmit: 
But then to come and keep a clutter, 
For this or that ſide of a gutter. 
To live in this or tother ifle, 
We cannot think it worth your while ; 
For, take it kindly or amils, 
The diff rence but amounts to this, 
We bury, on our ſide the channel 
In linen“; and on yours in flannel; 
You, for the news are ne er to ſeek, 
While we, perhaps may wait a week: 
You happy folks are ſure to meet 
An hundred whores in ev'ry ſtreet, 
While we may trace all Dublin o er 
Before we find out half a ſcore. 


You ſee my arguments are ſtrong, 
I wonder you held out fo long; 
But ſince you are convinc'd at laſt, 
We'll pardon you for what is paſt. 
So let us now for whiſt prepare, 
Twelve pence a corner if you dare. 


A PETITION 729 his Grace the Duke of GRA To. 
Hok, -- 


Non Domus et Fundus 


By Dean SME DLE. 


T was, my lord, the dextrous ſhift, 
Of other Jonathan, viz. Swift, 
But now St. Patrick's ſaucy dean, % 
With filver verge, and ſurplice clean, 


In the year 1733, there was an act of parliament made in Ireland to bury in woollen, 


Of 
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Of Oxford, or of Ormond's grace 
In looſer rhyme to beg a place. 


A place he got, yclep'd a ſtall, 


And eke a thouſand pounds withal ; 


And, were he a leſs witty writer, 
He might as well have. got a mitre. 


Thus I, the Jonathan of Clagber, 


In humble lays my thanks to offer, 0 
Approach your grace with grateful heart, 
My thanks and verſe devoid of art, 
Content with what your bounty gave, 

No larger income do I crave ; 

Rejoicing that in better times 

Grafton requires my loyal, lines. 


Proud! while my patron is polite, 


I likewiſe to the patriot write. 


Proud; that at once I can commend 


King George's and the Muſe's friend, 


*Endear'd to Britain and to thee, 
: (Disjoin'd Hibernia, by the ſea) 


'Endear'd by twice three anxious years, 


Employ'd in guardian toils and cares; 
By love, by wiſdom, and by ſkill, 
For he has ſav d thee gainſt thy will. 


But where ſhall S-edley make his neſt, 
And lay his wandring head to reſt ; 
Where ſhall he find a decent houle 
To treat his friends, and chear his ſpouſe ? 


.Oh! lack, my lord, ſome pretty cure, 


In wholeſome foil, and zther pure; 


* CHARLES FiTzZRov, duke of Grafton, then lord lieutenant of Ireland. 


The 
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The garden ſtor d with artleſs flowers, 
In either angle ſhady bowers. 

No gay Parterre with coſtly green, 
Within the ambient hedge be ſeen: 
Let nature freely take her courſe, 

Nor fear from one ungrateful force ; 
No ſheers ſhall check her ſprouting vigour, 
Nor ſhape the yews to antic figure : 

A limpid brook ſhall trouts ſupply, 

In May to take the mimic fly; 
Round a ſmall orchard may it run, 
Whoſe apples redden to the ſun. 

Let all be ſnug, and warm, and neat, 
For fifty turn'd a ſafe retreat. 

A little Euſton may it be, 

Euſton I'll carve on ev'ry tree. 

But then to keep it in repair, 

My lord— twice fifty pounds a year 
Will barely do; but if your grace 
Could make them hundreds — charming place | 
Thou then would' ft ſhew another face. 


 Clogher ! far "i my lord, it es, 
Midſt ſnowy hills, inclement ſkies ; 
One ſhivers with the artic wind, 
One hears the polar axis grind. | 
Good John: indeed, with beef and claret, 
Makes the place warm that one may bear it. 
He has a purſe to keep a table, 
And eke a ſoul as hoſpitable. 
My heart is good, but aſſets fail, 
To fight with ſtorms of ſnow and hail ; 


Dr. Jonx STERNE, biſhop of Chgher, predeceſſor to Dr. Swirr, as dean of St, Patric#'s. 
Beſides 
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Beſides the country's thin of people, 
Wbo ſeldom meet, but at the ſteeple: 
The ſtrapping dean, that's gone to Doum, 
Ne'er nam'd the thing without a frown, 


When much fatigu'd with ſermon ſtudy, 


He felt his brain grow dull and muddy; 
No fit companion could be found 

To puſh the lazy bottle round; 

Sure then, for want of better folks, 
To pledge, his clerk was orthodox. 


Ah! how unlike to Gerard-freet, 
Where beaus and belles in parties meet; 


Where gilded chairs and coaches throng, 


And joſtle as they trowl along; 

Where tea and coffee hourly flow, 

And gape-ſeed does in plenty grow 

And Grix (no clock more certain) cries 
Exact at ſeven, Hot mutton pies, 

There lady Lung in ber ſphere 

Once ſhone, when Paunchforth was not near; 


Bnt now ſhe wains, and, as tis ſaid, 


Keeps ſober hours, and goes to bed. 

There — but tis endleſs to write down 
All the amuſements of the town ; 

And ſpouſe will think herſelf quite undone, 
To trudge to Connor * from ſweet London. 
And care we muſt our wives to pleaſe 
Or—— elſe we ſhall be ill at eaſe. 


You ſee, my lord, what 'tis I lack, 
"Tis only ſome convenient tack, 


Connor is united to the biſhoprick of Down ; but here axe two deans. 


Some 
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Some parſonage-houſe, with garden ſweet, 
To be my late, my laſt retreat; 
A decent church cloſe by its fide, 
There preaching, praying, to reſide; 
And as my time ſecurely rolls, 


To ſave my own and others fouls, 


His Gzacs's Anſwer. 
By Dr. SWIFT. 


EAR 5d, I read thy brilliant lines, 
Where wit in all its glory ſhines; 

Where compliments with all their pride 

Are by their numbers dignify d: 

I hope, to make you yet as clean, 

As that ſame, wiz. St. Patrick's dean. 

I'll give thee ſurplice, verge, and fall, 

And may be ſomething elſe withal ; 

And were you not ſo good a writer, 

T ſhould preſent you with a mitre. 

Write worſe then, if you can Be wile -=- 

Believe me, tis the way to riſe. 

Talk not of making of thy neſt, 

Ab! never lay thy head to reſt ! 

That head ſo well with wiſdom fraught ! ! 

That writes without the toil of thought. 

While others wrack their buſy brains, 

You are not in the leaſt at pains. 

Down to your deanry repair, 

And build 2 caſtle in the air. 

I'm ſure a man of your fine ſenſe _ 

Can do it with a ſmall expence. | 

[Aa 2] There 
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There your dear ſpouſe, and you together, 


May breath your bellies full of Ætber. 
When lady Luna is your neighbour, 
She'll help your wife when ſhe's in labour. 
Well ſkill'd in midwife artifices, 

For ſhe herſelf oft' falls in pieces. 

There you ſhall ſee a rary-/bew, 

Will make you ſcorn this world below, 
When you behold the milky way, 

As white as ſnow, as bright as day, 

The glitt'ring conſtellations roll 

About the grinding Articł pole. 

The lovely tingling in your ears, 
Wrought by the muſick of the ſpheres --- 
Your ſpouſe ſhall then no longer hector, 
You need not fear a curtain lecture; 
Nor ſhall ſhe think that ſhe is #ndone 
For quitting her beloved London. 

When ſhe's exalted in the ſkies, 

She'll never think of mutton-pies ; 
When you're advanc'd above dean, viz. 
You'll never think of goody Griz. 

But ever, ever live at eaſe, 

And ſtrive, and ſtrive your wife to pleaſe, 
In her you'll center all your joys, 

And get ten thouſand girls and boys : 
Ten thouſand girls and boys you'll get, 
And they, like ſtars, ſhall 2% and /er. 
While you and /pouſe transform'd, ſhall ſoon 
Be a new ſun, and a new moon. 

Nor ſhall you ſtrive your horns to hide, 
For then your horns ſhall be your pride. 


Dean 
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| Daen Swirr at Sir ArTHUR AcHESON'S in the Narth of 


IRELAND. 


HE dean would viſit Marlet- Hill, 
Our invitation was but ſlight; 

I id, ---Why let him, if we will, 
And ſo I bid Sir r write. _ 


His manners would not let him wait, 
Leſt we ſhould think ourſelves neglected; 
And fo we ſaw him at our gate 


Three days before he was expected. 


After a week, a month, a quarter, 
And day ſucceeding after day, 
Says not a word of his departure, 
Though not a ſoul would have him ftay:. . _ 


T ve faid enough to make him bluſh, 
Methinks, or elſe the devil's in't; 
But, he cares not for it a ruſh, 


Nor, for my life, will. take the hint. 


But you, my dear, may let him know, 
In civil language, if he ſtays, 

How deep and foul the roads may grow, 
And that he may command the chaiſe. 


Or you may ſay — My wife intends, 
Though I ſhould be exceeding proud, 
This winter to invite ſome friends, 
And, Sir, I know, you hate a crowd. 


+ | Or, 


. 
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Or, Mr. Dean I ſhould with joy 
Beg you would here continue ſtill, 
But we muſt go to Aghnagly *, 
Or, Mr. Moore will take it ill. 


The houſe accounts are daily riſing, 

So much his ſtay doth ſwell the bills; 
My deareſt life, it is ſurpriſing, 

How much he eats, how much he ſwills. 


His brace of puppies how they ſtuff, 


And they muſt have three meals a day, 
Yet never think they get enough ; 
His horſes too eat all our hay. 


Ohl if I could, how I would maul 


His tallow face and wainſcot paws, 


His beetle-brows, and eyes of wall, 


And make him ſoon give up the cauſe. 


Muſt I be every moment chid 

With + ſkinny bonia, ſnip and lean 
Oh! that I could but once be rid 

Of this inſulting tyrant dean! 


The STORM; Minzerva's Petition, 


ALLAS, a goddeſs chaſte and wiſe, 
Deſcending lately from the ſkies, 
To WVeprtune went, and begg d in form 
He'd give his orders for a ſtorm ; 
A ſtorm, to drown that raſcal ——, 
And ſhe would kindly thank him for't. 


The ſeat of Acutson Moors, Eſq; | 
+ The dean uſed to call lady Acaueson by thoſe names. * A wretch |! 
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A wretch! whom E--g--þ rogues to ſpite her, 
Had lately honour'd with a M=tre. 


The God, who favour'd her requeſt, 

Aſſur'd her he would do his beſt: 
But Venus had been there before 
Pleaded the B lov'd a w—, 
And had enlarg'd her empire wide, 
He own'd no deity beſide. 

At ſea, or land, if e er you found him, 
Without a miſtreſs, hang or drown him. 
Since B--71--7f's death, the 's bench, 
Till arriv d ne er kept a wench; 
If — muſt fink, ſhe grieves to tell it, 
She'll not have left one ſingle prelate: 
For to ſay truth, ſhe did intend him, 
Ele& of Cyprus in commendan. 

And fince her birth the ocean gave her, 
She could not doubt her uncle's favour. 


Then Proteus urg d the fame requeſt, 
But half in earneſt, half in jeſt ; 
Said he “ great ſovereign of the main, 
To drown him all attempts are vain, 
f can aſſume more forms than I, 
A rake, a bully, pimp, or ſpy. 
Can creep, or run, can fly or ſwim, 
All motions are alike to him: 
Turn him adrift, and you ſhall find, 
He knows to fail with ev'ry wind; 
* Or, throw him overboard he'll ride 
As well againſt as with the tide. 
| « But, Pallas, you've apply'd too late, 
For tis decreed by Joe and fate, 


- 


« That 
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That Ireland muſt be ſoon deſtroy d, 
And who but can be employ d? 
Vou need not then have been ſo pert, 

In ſending Bolton ® to Clonfert. 

-< I found you did it by your grinning; 
* Your buſineſs is to mind your ſpinning. 
But how you came to interpoſe, 

In making B——s, no one knows. 

e And if you mult have your petition, 
There's Berkeley Fin the ſame condition; 
Look, there he ſtands, and tis but juſt 

ce If one muſt drown, the other muſt; 
But, if youll leave us B p Judas, 
Weill give you Berkeley for Bermudas f. 
« Now, if twill gratify your ſpight, 

ce To put him in a plaguy fright, 

& Although tis hardly worth the coſt, 

* You ſoon ſhall ſee him ſoundly toſt. 

* You'll find him ſwear, blaſpheme, and damn, 
And ev'ry moment take a dram, 

His ghoſtly viſage with an air 

« Of reprobation and deſpair: 

Or, elſe ſome hiding hole he ſeeks, 

« For fear the reſt ſhou'd ſay he ſqueeks; 
« Or, as Fitzpatrick ** did before, 

<« Reſolve to periſh with his W 5 
& Or, elſe he raves, and roars, and ſwears, 
And, but for ſhame, would ſay his pray'rs. 

« Or, would you ſee his ſpirits ſink, 

Relaxing downwards in a ſt k ? 

* Dr. Turornmus Bor row, afterwards + See his ſcheme in his miſcellanies for 


archbiſhop of Caſbell. — an univerſity at Bermudas. 
+ Dr. Geox BerKELEy, a ſenior fellow ** Brigadier FrrzrArRICk was drowned 


of Trinity College, Dublin, from whence he was in one of the packet boats in the bay of Dublin 
made dean of Derry, and afterwards biſhop in a great ſtorm, 
of Cloyne. 
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&« Tf ſuch a fight as this can pleaſe ye, , 
© Good madam Pallas, pray be eaſy, 
© To Meptune ſpeak, and he'll conſent ; 

C Buthe'll come back the knave he went.” 

The goddeſs, who conceiv'd an hope, 
That — was deſtin'd to a rope, 

Believ'd it beſt to condeſcend 

To ſpare a foe, to fave a friend: 

But, fearing Berkeley might be ſcar'd, 
She left him virtue for a guard. 


Vol. VII. [B b] = A Parerait 


A Portrait of Dr. Swirr, preſented 10 the Univerſity of Oxford. 
by the * oan Barnes, E/g. is placed in the Picture gallery 
re with this Inſcription : 
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EFFIGIEM VIRI MVSIS AMICISSIMI, 
INGENIO PRORSVS SIBI PROPRIO CELEBERRIMI, 
NT IPSVM SVIS OXONIENSIBVS ALIQVATENVS REDONARET, 
PARIETEM HABERE VOLVIT BODLEIANVM, 
A. D. MDCCXXXIX, 
IOHANNES BARBER, ARMIOGER, 
ALDERMANNYS, NEC ITA PRIDEM PRAE TOR LONDINENSIS. 


* * — — 
TT S * 9 = * — 


In Engliſh : 


Ir. 
BEAN OF Ss FATRICK'S DUBLIN. 


This portrait of the Muſes' friend, 
Of a happy turn of wit, peculiar to himſelf, 
That Oxford might in ſome meaſure regain a genuine Son, 
Was placed in the wall of the Bodleian gallery, 
A. D. MDCCXXXIX, 


At the deſire of JOHN BARBER, Eſquire, 
Alderman, and ſome time Lord 4 oat of London, 


- 4 | INDEX, 


I 


A. 
BBY LANDS. In queen Mary's time 
the grantees confirmed in poſſeſſion of 


them by the pope, vol. V. part i. pag. 
160. 


Academy. Deſcription of one to be erected 
for wits, I. i. 14. Of projectors at Lagads, 
I. ii. 166. 

Accompts. The ſettlement of them between 
fe Bull and Nicholas Frog, III. i. 89. 
Acheſon (Sir Arthur). Eſtimate of the value of 
a grant made to him of a-barrack upon his 

eſtate, V. ii. 195. 

Addiſon (Mr.) Purchaſed the place of keeper 
of the records in Bermingham's tower, V. 
ii. 69. 


Aaareſſes from all parts of the kingdom the 


- true ſenſe of the nation, IV. ii. 72. 150. 
The folly of the addreſs againſt making any 
peace without the reſtitution of Spain, 157. 
The true meaning and deſign of it, ibid. 


Egyptians. Arts and ſciences derived to us 


from them, and the Indians, II. ii. 135. 
oliſis. Held wind to be the original cauſe of 

all things, I. i. 85. Their doctrine conſiſt- 

ed of two and thirty points, 86. The phi- 


loſophers among them delivered to their 
pupils all their opinions by eruCtation, 87. 


Their gods, 88, Their manner of perform- 


ing their myſteries- and rites, ibid. & 89. 


Which were frequently managed by female 
prieſts, go. And this cuftom ftill kept up 
by ſome of the modern ZEolifts, ibid. 

Agriculture, Greatly neglected and diſcouraged 
in Ireland, V. i. 186. V. ii. 1, 143, 144, 
153. The improvement of it a ſubject 
worthy the higheſt enquiry, ibid. Without 
the encouragement of it any country, how- 
ever bleſſed by nature, muſt continue poor, 
162. 

Alcibiades, The conſequences of the impeach- 
ment of him by the *Athenian people, II. 
7 | 

e. More antient than wine, arid by whom in- 
vented, I. i. 180. 

Alley (the). A poem, in imitation of Spencer, 
III. ii. 54. 

Alliance, The principal cauſe of the grand 
alliance between the emperor, England, and 
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the States General, V. i. 60. The parties 
in it agree to furniſh near two hundred 
thouſand men, excluſive of garriſons, 73. 
Afterwards the number of forces encreaſed 

- and the Engliſh bore an unequal proportion, 
74. The Engliſh to bear five eights in the ſea 
ſervice, and the Dutch three, 75. The Eng- 
liſb to pay two hundred thouſand crowns a 
year to the Pruſſian troops, the States one 
hundred thouſand, the emperor thirty thou- 
ſand, which he never paid, 76. Neither 
of-the emperors had ever twenty thouſand 
men on their own account in the common 
cauſe, though by agreement to furniſh ninet 
thouſand, 77. The confederate army to 
maintain forty thouſand men againſt Spain on 
the Portugal ſide, 80. Fifty thouſand on 
the ſide of Catalonia, which was chiefly at 
the Engliſb expence, 81. The eighth article 
of the grand alliance tranſlated, go. - 

Allies. Their refuſal to bear their juſt propor- 
tion of the charges of the war was connived 
at for private ends, V. i. 31. Infamouſſy 
deſerted the Britih troops, 32. The em- 
peror inclined to continue the war, becauſe 
it affected not his own dominions, 33. How 
they obſerved. the treaties made with Eng- 

„73. 

Almanack-makers. Why alone excluded the pri- 
vilege of other authors to live after their 
deaths, II. i. 174. . 

America. The ſtate of religion in the planta- - 
tions there, IV. ii. 181. In ſome of the 

reſt.colonies on the continent there, the 
people allowed to cut their money into 
halves. and quarters for the ſake of ſmall - 
traffic, VI. i. 20. 

Amplification. What; and the uſe of it. in 
poetry, II. ii. 89. : 

Amuſement. Whole happineſs it is, II. ii. 180. 

Andrews (archbiſhop of) murdered by the lairtt 
of Hackſ/ton. and Baur, aſſiſted by four 
weavers, VII. i. 128. 

Anecdotes. The knavery of them, I. i. 187.” 

Anjou (duke of). See Partition Treaty, Spain. 

Anne (queen), Her right hereditary and inde- 
feaſible, as much as an act of parliament 
could make it, IV. ii. 47, | 
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Anſiwer. What ſome people call anſwering a 
book or diſcourſe, IV. it. 14. 

Apello outwitted, III. ii. 408. Apollo to the 
dean, IV. i. 16. 


Apologies. Thoſe of the fathers the moſt uſeful 


of their writings, IV. ii. 124. 

Arachne. The fable of her and Pallas applied 
to England and Ireland, V. ii. 5. 

Arbitrary power. The natural object of tempta- 

tion to a prince, II. i. 227. Whether the 
tories or the whigs and fanatics are the 
greateſt friends to it, IV. ii. 163. 

Argile (marquis of) returns out of Holland to 

invade Scetland in ſupport of the duke of 
Monmouth's pretenſions to the crown, VII. 
4. 152. Is deſerted by his highlanders and 
flies, 154. Being taken priſoner, is ſent to 
Edinburgh, and beheaded, 155. 

Arians, their opinions, VI. i. 170. 

Ariftides. His character, and for what baniſh- 

— > It. . 

Ariſtotle. His opinion that man is the moſt 
mimick of all animals how confirmed, III. 
i. 133. The greateſt maſter of reaſon in 
the world, VII. i. 78. His poetry, rhetoric 
and politics admirable, ibid. 

Army. The mention of ſtanding armies in 
the midſt of peace, and among a free people, 
amazed the king of Brobdingnag, I. ii. 118. 
The general contempt of religion in that 
of the Engliſh, II. i. 98. The vice of drink- 
ing reſtored by the gentlemen of it after 
having been almoſt dropt in England, 105. 
What commerce the general of one hath 
with the civil power in a well inſtituted 
ſtate, IV. ii. 20. The armies of Greece and 
Rome in the early times, compoſed of their 
citizens, who took no pay, 43. Two ori- 
ginals of the cuſtom in Europe of keeping 
them in pay, 44- Reflexions upon the be- 
haviour of ſome officers in it, and their 
execrations of the new miniſtry, 47. Not 
blameable for preferring the whig to the 
tory miniſtry, 66. 

Artemiſia, III. ii. 105. 

Articles. Sworn to by Gulliver at Lilliput for 

obtaining his liberty, I. ii. 28. 

Arts. Profeſſors in moſt of them deficient in 
not explaining their meanings to thoſe who 
are not of their tribe, II. ii. 4. Whence 
derived to us, 135. 

Aftrohgy. The abuſe of it in this kingdom, 
II. i. 146. Partridge's apology for his own 


practice of it, 158, 159. 


IL XX. 


E b creed. On what occaſion compoſed, 

I. i. 170. 

Atbei jm. Preaching againſt it imprudent, II. 
ii. 17. 

4 The riſe and conſequences of their 
diſſenſions, II. i. 18. Not always too obſti- 
nate to correct an ill ſtep, 20. Polybius's 
character of them, 24. 

Athens. The privilege of every citizen and 
poet there, I. i. 21. 

Atlas; or the miniſter of ſtate, to the lord 
treaſurer Oxford, III. ii. 74. N 
Avarice, Deſcription of it, I. ii. 247. Sir 
Richard Blackmore's definition of it, III. i. 
163. The extremes of that paſſion more 
frequent and extravapaint dan of any other, 
IV. ü. 89. The miſchiets of it multiply 
themſelves in a public ſtation, go. Diſtin- 
guiſhed into two kinds one confiſtent with 

ambition. the other not, hid. 

Auguſtus, dethroned by the king of Sweden, 
reaſiumes the crown, V. i. 107. 

Avicen. His opinion on the effects of learning 
in thoſe who are unfit to receive it, III. i. 


143. 

Auſtria (houſe of). See Spain. 

Authors. The admired ones of the preſent age, 
VL i. 75, 76. 

Authors, modern, how far they have eclipſed 
the ancients, I. i. 68. Illuſtrate the beauty 
of their own writings, when they would cor- 
rect the ill- nature of critical, or inform the 
ignorance of courteous readers, 7I, 72, 
They and their bookſellers the two only 
ſatisfied parties in England, 106. To what 
the world is indebted for the number of 
them, 107. Frequent among them to write 
upon nothing, 125. The different diſpoſition 
of them in France and in England, II. ii. 176. 
Curls inſtructions to a porter to find thoſe 
employed by him, III. i. 156. Thoſe em- 
ployed by the whigs repreſent the ſentiments 
of their party unfairly, IV. ii. 152. An au- 
thor ſhould for a time ſuppreſs his works 
according to the advice of Horace, VI. i. 56. 

Auxiliaries. England ſhould have entered into 
the confederate war with France only as 
ſuch, V. i. 55,58. 


B. 
Bacon (lord). His obſervation on the uſe of 
royal prerogative, V. ii. 65. 
Balance of power. To be carefully held by 
. every ſtate, II. i. 9. How to preſerve it in 
a mixed 


IN D. 


a mixed ſtate, ibid. Methods taken to de- 
ſtroy it in moſt ages and countries, 15. 
What the conſequences which enſue upon 
its being broken, 36. That ſtate might be 
immortal, in which it could be always held 
exactly even, 43. How it has been affected 
in England at different times ſince the Ner- 
man conqueſt, 45. The abſolute neceſſity 
of it in a limited ſtate inſtanced in the con- 
duct of Cromwell, 46. Verſes on the balance 
of Europe, III. ii. 129. Balance of Europe 
more endangered by the emperor's over- 
running Italy than by France over-running 
the empire, V. i. 35, 36. ö 

Ballyſpellin (ſpaw in Kilkenny). Its virtues, 
VII. ü. 129—131. ; 

Balnibarbi. The country and its metropolis 
deſcribed, I. ii. 162. 

Bankers. Verſes on the run upon them in the 
year 1720, IV. i. 22. A neceſſary evil in a 
trading country, V. ii, 1679. To hang up 
half a dozen yeatly in Ireland would be an 
advantage to it, 168, 

Banter. Whence the word borrowed, I. i. 
XV. 

Barrier Treaty. The difficulties it occaſioned 
retarded the demolition of Dunkirk, V. i. 
34, 35- When concluded, 70. The Dutch 
appointed by it guarantees of the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, and rewarded for accepting that 
honour, 750—72. Signed only by one of 
the plenipotentiaries, 72. The firſt pro- 
jection of it, 111. The article for the demo- 
lition of Dunkirk ſtruck by the Dutch out 
of the counter- project of it made in London, 
113. Only two out of the twenty-two 
articles have any relation to England, ibid. 
The meaning of the word barrier as un- 
derſtood by the Dutch, 114. Prince Eugene's 
ſentiment reſpecting it, 116. The towns 
given to the Dutch as a barrier impoſe more 
on the Engliſh than when under the king 
of Spain, 117. The queen unreaſonably 
made guarantee of the whole of it, 119. 
The ſentiments of prince Eugene and count 
de Sinzendorf relating to it, 140—143» 
Repreſentations of the Engliſh merchants at 
Bruges relating to it, 143. 2 

Baucis and Philemon. A poem, III. ii. 32. 

Beauty. A receipt to form one, III. ii. 107. 
Verſes on the progreſs of it, 163. 

Beggars. Dublin more infeſted with them ſince 
the eſtabliſhment of the poor-houſe there 
then before, VI. i. 43. The only objeCtion 
to the propoſal of giving them badges an- 
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ſwered, 44. Have generally a vagabond 
ſpirit, that ought to be puniſhed, 51. 
Beggar's Opera. The merits of it conſidered, 
VI. i. 13—15. 
1 an art cultivated by the Æoliſts, I. 


i. 87. 

Bentley, A character of him in the perſon of 
Scaliger, I. i. 56, 

Bible, Obſervations on the Engliſh tranſlation 
of it, II. ii. 192. 

Bigamy (Will) the ſeneſcal, IV. ii. 26. Service 
done by him to the church, 62. 

Birth. The advantages of it, IV. ii. 168. 

Biſbops (and other eccleſiaſtical corporations) 
prohibited from ſettling their lands for a term 
above twenty-one years, V. i. 184. Where> 
in their office conſiſts, V. ii. 198. Bill 
paſſed the houſe of lords in Ireland impower- 
ing them to oblige the country clergy to 
build a houſe upon what part of their glebe 
they ſhould command, 199, 200. Another 
relating to the diviſion of pariſhes into as 
many parcels, as the biſhops ſhould think fit, 
200. Biſhops ſent from England a great 
diſadvantage and diſcouragement to the 1ri/h, 
VI. ii. 103. The worſt ſollicitors in the world, 
except in their own concerns, and why, 
VII. ii. 26. Two of them in Ireland re- 
ceived money for their labour in negotiating 
the remittance of the firſt fruits, who did no- 
thing; whilſt Swift, who effected it, could 
not receive thanks, 93. 

Blackmore (Sir Richard). His definition of 
avarice, III. i. 163. In Swift's judgment 
ſuperior to Dryden, I. i. 153. 

Blackſmiths, Their petition to the lord mayor 
and aldermen of London againſt certain vir- 
tuoſi, III. i. 128. 

Blount (Mrs. Martha). Verſes on her birth- 
day, III. ii. 122. 

Bons Mott, VI. ii. 185, 186. See Swiſtiana. 

Books, like men, have only one way of coming 
into the world, but many of going out of 
it, I. i. 11, The ſame book may as well 
be chriſtened with different names as have a 
multiplicity of god-fathers, I. i. 34. The 
moſt accompliſhed way of uling them in this 
age, 82, The turn they give to our thoughts 
and way of reaſoning, Il. ii. 16. A wrong 
method and ill choice of them makes women 
the worſe for what they have read, 48. To 
know from what quarter ſome books come, 
a good way towards their confutation, VII. 
i. 43- A book may be read with pleaſure, 
though the author deteſted, VII. ii. 180. 
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Bothmar's memorial, how timed, VII. ii. 64. 

Bothwell-bridge. The action there between the 
king's forces under the duke of Monmouth, 
and the rebels, VII. i. 133—135. 

Bounce at Twickenham to Fop, III. ii. 223. 


Beourignon (Madam). Her opinion reſpecting 


man at his firſt creation, II. ii. 146. 

Boyer. Remarks on his Political State of Great 
Britain, IV. ii. 176. 

Boyle. By whom affiſted in his controverſy with 
Bentley, I. i. 159. 

Brain. Of what compoſed, I. i. 175. If of a 
contexture not fit to receive learning, how 
affected upon being mixed with it, according 
to Avicen, III. i. 143. 

Brafiers. Their petition againſt certain virtuoſi, 
HI. i. 128. 

Briſtol. Some few veſſels fitted out there took 
one of the Aquapulco ſhips, V. i. 66. 

Britain. The purchaſe of the whole iſland, if 
it were to be ſold, V. i. 98. 

Britiſh tongue. Why more Latin words re- 
main in it than in the old Saxon, II. i. 183. 

Brobdingnag deſcribed, I. ii. 97. The king 
of it diſcourſes with Gulliver upon the po- 
litical ſtate of England, 114. The learning 
of its inhabitants, 123. Their ſtyle and 
manner of writing, 125, 126: 

Broomflick: A meditation upon it, II. i. 180. 

Brotherly loue. No duty more incumbent upon 
thoſe who profeſs the goſpel than it, VI. i. 
202. The ſeveral cauſes of the want of it, 
and the ill conſequences of ſuch want, 202— 
204. Motives and exhortations to embrace, 
and to continue in it, 207 — 210. 

La Bruyere introduces new terms not to be 
found before his time, IL. i. 185. 

Bull (Fobn). His character, III. i. 6. 

Burgeſs (Daniel). His definition of a law- 
ſuit, III. i. 16. 

Burnet (biſhop). Said to have been author of 
the project for the government's borrowing 
money upon funds of intereſt, V. i. 52. 
Uſed little arts to get off his third volume 
of the Hi. of the Reformation, 152. Pub- 
liſhed a book which carries the prerogative 
higher than any writer of the age, 153. 
W hat were his inducements to undertake it, 
154. Frightens the nation with the old topic 
of fire and faggot, ibid, 156. And the clergy 
with the apprehenſion of lofing their wives 
or their livings, 157. The laity with the 
reſumption of abby-lands, 158. Appealed 
to, whether ſacrilege or fornication be the 


greater ſin, 160. Changes his mind with 
reſpe& to the expediency of biſhops letting 
leaſes for lives, .161—163. His character 
of the clergy, 163. His contemptuous 
opinion-of convocations, 164. Rails at the 
clergy, himſelf, being a biſhop, not in the 
number of them, ibid. Smells popery better 
at a great diſtance than fanaticiſm under his 
noſe, 169. Unjuſtly accuſes Mr. Leſlie of 
impudence for propoſing an union between 
the Engliſb and Gallican church, 174. Hated 
by all the clergy, 176. The world hath 
contracted a habit of believing him back- 
wards, 176, Advice to him upon certain 
points, 177—180. The obſcure meaning of 
the words beggarly elements as applied by 
him, 239. In the Hiſlory of his own Times, 
miſrepreſents the action at Bethwell-bridge, 
and the behaviour of the epiſcopal clergy in 
Scotland, VII. i. 140. 

Buys, the Dutch enjoy his politics and manners 
much of a ſize, VII. ii. 118. 


C. 

Czsar (Jurrus). The cauſe of the civil war- 
between him and Pompey, II. i. 34. 

Cadenus and Vaneſſa, a poem, III. ii. 3. 

Candles. The various ways of extinguiſhing 
them uſed by ſervants, VI. ii. 9. And of: 
ſnuffing them, 32. 

Canting. The art of it in greateſt perfection 
when managed by ignorance, I. i. 176. Its 
firſt ingredient a competent ſhare of inward 
light, ibid. The art of it as performed by 
ſnuffling firſt appeared upon the decay and 
diſcouragement of bag- pipes, 177. The 
occaſion or accident which introduced it, 
ibid. 

Cards. Why contribute little to the reſinement 
of converſation, VI. i. 72. 

Carbery rocks. Verſes on them, IV. i. 31, 32. 

Carrick Fergus. For what end built by Fergus, 
VI. ii. 195. 

Carteret (lord). A character of him, V. ii. 70, 
179—180. 

Carthaginians. The cauſe of their decline, II. 


i. 30. 

Cas. See Money, Ireland. 

Caſuiſis, Several of their explanations may be 
called amendments to the ten commard- 
ments, Il. ii. 178, 

Catalonia, The war carried on there almoft 
entirely at the coſt of the Engliſb, V. I. 8r. 

Catalonians, 
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Catalonians. The caſe of that people diſcuſſed, 
V. i. 37, 38. 

Catholics, True whigs in the beſt and moſt 
proper ſenſe of the word, V. i. 236. Have 
as fair a title to the name of proteſtants as 
any of the diſſenters, ibid. In the great re- 
bellion more of them in the parliament army 
than the king's, and many jeſuits and friars, 
diſguiſed like preſbyterian miniſters, preached 
up rebellion; yet the bulk of them loyal, 
237. Their inſurrections in Ireland were 
only to preſerve the old religion, not to 
introduce a new one, 238. Were employed 
in offices civil and military till the teſt act in 
the time of king Charles II, 240. Have a 
better plea for not changing their religion 
than the diſſenters, ibid. And may as juſt! 
complain of perſecution, 241. The heads 
of them invited over the duke of Lorrain 
during the uſurpation, 244. Commended 
for it by the diſſenters, 245. 

Cauſes the moſt different produce the ſame ef- 
et; exemplified in the formation of clouds, 
I. i. 93. Small ones ſuffice to make us un- 
eaſy, when great ones are not in the way, 
II. i. 229. | 

Cenſors. Of what uſe it might be to religion 
to introduce a like office here, II. i. 102. 

Cenſure. How a man may revenge himſelf of 
it, II. i. 224. It is a tax paid to the public 
* being eminent, 226. Verſes on it, IV. 
i. 83. 

Chancery, ſuit has ruined a man, tho' decreed 


for him with coſts, I. ii. 117. A ſuit for 


life, IIT. i. 16. 

Charles the Firſt (of England) a great patron of 
learning, II. i. 186. In the former part of 
his reign many of the biſhops and clergy 
were puritans, V. i. 202. Converſation at 
the higheſt period of politeneſs in the peace- 
able part of his reign, VII. i. 186. 

Charles the Second (of England). The Socinians 
began to ſpread in England towards the end 

of his reign, VI. ii. 1 

Charles V (emperor) ſaid, if he were to ſpeak 
to his horſe, it ſhould be in High Dutch, 

I. ii. 220. 

Charondas. His law for reſtraiging innovations, 
II. i. 49. 

Chaucer. % tale of his, lately found in an old 
MS, III. ii. 53. 

Chineſe. Books in their language above two 
thouſand years old, II. i. 186. 


* 
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Chriſtianity. Why the offering to reſtore it as 
uſed in primitive times would be a wild pro- 
ject, II. i. 82. Objections made againſt the 
ſyſtem of it ſtated and anſwered, 83. The 
error of c— to explain the myſteries 
of it, II. ii. 17. Will decline in proportion 
as brotherly love doth, VI. i. 205. | 

Chriftians, Whence the firſt diſſenſions between 
them, VI. i. 201. | 

Church. Funerals the only method of carrying 
ſome people to it, III. i. 127. The meaning 
of the vote in parliament againſt thoſe who 
ſhould affirm that the church was in danger, 
IV. ii. 16. The whigs to ſhew their zeal 
for it made it a creature of the ſtate, 58, 
59. Providence can make even a bad man 
inſtrumental to the ſervice of it, 102. Re- 
marks on the pious deſign of building fifty 
new churches in London and Weftminſter, 
177. They ſhould be repaired or rebuilt 
at the public expence, not by charitable col- 
lections, 181. Church of England the only 
body of Chriſtians that diſqualifies its 
teachers from ſharing in the civil power far- 
ther than as ſenators, V. i. 225. Church of 
England no creature of the civil power, ei- 
ther as to its polity or doctrines, and why, 
VII. i. 56. | 

Church-lands. Alienated by many popiſh bi- 
ſhops at the time of the Reformation, and 
by proteſtant biſhops ſince, V. i. 183, 184. 
A law to prohibit letting them for a longer 
term than twenty-one years, 184. 

Cibber (Mr. Colley). His teſtimony of loyalty 
founded on politeneſs, VI. i. 78. 

Cicero, On what he laid the ſtreſs of his 
oratory, II. ii. 7. Greatly excelled by 
Demoſthenes as an orator, 8. 

City. A city ſhower deſcribed, III. ii. 38. 

Civility. The inconveniences it lays us under 
when not accompanied with common diſ- 
cretion, VI. i. 30. Forms of it intended to 
regulate the conduct of thoſe who have weak 

' underſtandings, VII. ii, 117. | 

Clergy. The oppoſition made to the uſurpa- 
tions of king James II, proceeded chiefly 
from thoſe of the church of England, II. i. 
62. and fee V. i. 156. By a miſtaken con- 
duct they do leſs ſervice to religion and virtue 
than they otherwiſe might, 107. Men muſt 
be brought to eſteem them before they can 
be perſuaded to be in love with religion, 
ibid, The general diſpoſition of the people 
towards them in Jreland, 131. Too liberal 
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of hard words in their ſermons, and mo- 
dern terms of art, II. ii. 3. Blameable 
for perpetually reading their ſermons, 10. 
Should not attempt explaining the myſteries 
of the chriſtian religion, 17. Ireland would 
be a paradiſe of them, if they were in moſt 
credit where iznorance prevails, 20. Dif- 
cretion the moſt ſerviceable talent to them, 
24. Levity the laſt crime the world will 


pardon in them, ibid. "Thoſe of the church 


of England made the principal ſtand againit 
the invaſion of our rights before the revolu- 
tion, IV. ii. 50. The baſe treatment they have 
received, 51. Maintaining them by ſubſcrip- 
tions an indignity to their character, IV. ii. 
180. The queen's favouralledged by the au- 
thor of the Cris to be only a colour of 
zeal towards them, V. i. 12, 13- Exhorted 
by Mr.. Steel to inflame the people with ap- 
prehenſions of a popiſh ſucceſſor, yet blamed 
by the Whigs for concerning themſelves with 
politics of any fort, 13. Biſhop Burnet's 
character of the Engliſh clergy, 163. Par- 
ticularly of the Tory clergy, 171. Three 

in four of the church revenues taken 
from the clergy, 184. Are not only taxed 
in common with theit fellow ſubjects, but 
have peculiar impoſitions, 249, 252, ibid. 
The greateſt part of them 23 Ire- 
land ſtripped of their glebes, 2 50. In general 
receive little more than half of their legal 
dues there, ibid. How injured by the prac- 
tice of claiming a modus in many pariſhes 
in both kingdoms, 251. By the original 
conſtitution.of theſe kingdoms had the ſole 
right of taxing themſelves, 256. Their main- 
tenance in Ireland precarious, tho' their office 
is laborious, V. ii. 197, 198. Acted with 
little concert in a point wherein their opi- 
nions appeared to be unanimous, 199. 
The hardſhips they are ſubjected to by their 
biſhops, ibid. The clergy in Sela: about 


fix hundred, 2co. Think themſelves well- 


treated if they loſe . en third of their 
legal demands, 202. eir condition of 
life much more comfortable in England than 
Ire and, 203. Leſs culpable on account of 


non - reſidence in Ireland than in England, 


207. Several young clergymen have the 
vanity to correct the ſtyle of their prayer 
books in reading their church ſervice, VI. 
i. 38. Hardly a gentleman in Jreland who 
hath not a near alliance with ſome of them, 


VI. ii. 103. The union of divinity and 
humanity being the great article of our reli- 
gion, their writings ſhould not be devoid of 
the latter, 179. Should in their ſermons not 
ſo much endeavour to move the paſſions as 
to work upon faith and reaſon, VII. i. 38. 
What power they have independent of the 
ſtate, 54. The great council of the nation 
anciently was often entirely of them, and 
ever a conſiderable part, 62. Their right to 
tithes an older title than any man's eſtate has, 
68. The more juſtice and piety the people 
have the better it is for them, 75. hoſe 
of the church of England have carried prac- 
tical preaching and writing to the greateſt 
perfection it ever arrived at, 77. 

_— When the project of it began, V. i. 
200. 

Cocain (Sir—, in the reign of Philip and 
Mary). His yearly expence of houſe- keeping 
and ſervants wages, V. i. 188. 

Caleby. One of Wood's evidences, tried for rob- 
bing the treaſury in Ireland, V. ii. 39. 

Com. Moft hiſtories abound in relating the 
tragical effects of the abuſes of it, V. ii. 
139. See Money. 

_ A fingular method of curing it, I. ii. 
109. 

Colonies, The uſual manner of planting them 
in countries newly diſcovered, I. ii. 283, 
284. The wiſdom, care, and juſtice of the 
Britiſh herein, 284. One — 08 thouſand 
pounds granted to thoſe of Nevis and Sr. 
Chriftophers, as a recompence for their ſuffer- 
ings, IV. ii. 189, 190. 

Comet. Mr. N biſton's prediction of the ap- 
proaching diſſolution of the world by means 
of one, III. i. 180. 

8 1k, = books. The proper uſe of them, 

ii. 18. 

Commonwealth. When. the two parties that 
divide it come to a rupture without hopes. 
of forming a third to balance them, it ſeems. 
every man's duty to adhere to one of them, 
though he cannot entirely approve of either, . 
IL i. 54-. Why in all thoſe which are well. 
inſtituted men's poſſeſſions are limited, 224. 
Nothing more dangerous to it than a nu- 
merous nobility without merit or fortune, II. 
*. 39 

Company. The importance of a proper choice 
of it to women, II. ii. 43. The difference 
between what is called ordinary and good, 


173. 
Confidence. 
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Confidence, There is a degree of it due to all 
ations, II. i. 210. 

Conſcience. 
breeches, I. i. 38. What the word pro- 
perly ſignifies, vi. i. 191. Great evils oc- 
caſioned by the wrong uſe of it as our director 
and guide, ibid. What is, properly ſpeak- 
ing, liberty of conſcience, 192. hen 
guided by religion it is the only ſolid firm 
foundation for virtue, 193. 

Cenſlitution. The ſubverſion of it in the Roman 
ſtate to what meaſures owing, II. i. 36. 

Living upon expedients will in time deſtroy 

any, V. i. 102. The knowledge of our 
conſtitution can be only attained by conſult- 
ing the earkeſt Engliſb hiſtories, VII. i. 61. 
Our preſent conſtitution not fairly to be 
traced beyond Henry I, 62. 

Converſation. An artificial method of it, I. ii. 
172. Whence in general ſo low, II. i. 228. 

herein that called the agreeable conſiſts, 
II. ii. 177. Whence it languiſhes in the 
politeſt companies, VI. i. 56. What inven- 
tion has alone contributed to politeneſs in 
it of late years, 62. Few obvious ſubjects 
have been ſo lightly handled as it, VII. i. 
178. What the trueſt way to underſtand it, 
ibid. The folly of talking too much gene- 
rally exploded, 179. To affect to talk of 
ones ſelf a fault, ibid. By what eaſy and ob- 
vious reflexions it may be curbed, 180. 
Some faults in converſation none ſo ſubject 
to as men of wit, nor ever ſo much as when 
with each other, ibid. The nature of it 
among the wits at Wills coffee-houſe, 181. 
Raillery the fineſt part of it, but wholly cor- 
rupted, 182. Two faults in converſation 
which appear different, yet ariſe from the 
ſame root, and are equally blameable, 183. 
The talent of telling ftories agreeably not al- 
ther contemptible, but ſubject to two 
unavoidable defects, 184. Great ſpeakers in 
public ſeldom agreeable in private conver- 
ſation, ibid. Nothing ſpoils men more for 
it than the character of being wits, 185. 
What the degeneracy of it hath, among 
other cauſes, been owing to, 186. When 


at the higheſt period of politeneſs in Eng- 
* 


land, ibid. 

Contraverſy. A body of it with the papiſts pub- 
liſhed by the London divines not to be 
matched in the world, V. i. 172. Paſtors 
have more occaſion for the ſtudy of it againft 
free thinkers and diſſenters than againſt pa- 
piſts, ibid. 

Vor. VII. 


Why compared to a pair of Cenvocation. 
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Convents, The great wiſdom of inſtituting 
them, II. py 
trangely adjourned, and why, 
IV. ii. 54. The inconvenience of ſuch an 
adjourning power in the archbiſhop, ibid. 
Biſhop Burnet's ſentiments reſpecting them, 
V. i. 164. Sir Thomas More's, 165. 
Copper. Agreed — civilians and lawyers that it 
is not money, V. ii. 98. 
Corinna, III. ii. 153. 
Covetouſneſs, The character of it whence gene- 
rally acquired, II. ii. 179. 

Conncils, © Nothing ſo as predicting upon 
the events of public councils, VII. ii. 83. 
Country life, III. ii. 198. . 
Courts, The ſecrets of courts much fewer 

than generally ſuppoſed, II. i. 202. What 


the two maxims of any great man there, VI. 


ii. 183. When a favour is done there, no 
want of perſons to challenge obligations, 
VII. ii. 18. Nothing of ſo little conſequence 
as the ſecrets of them when once the 
ſcene is changed, VII. ii. 88. 

Courts of juſtice in England. The king of 
Brobdingnag”'s queries concerning them, I. i. 
117. 

Cowards, To be puniſhed with death rather 
than ignominy, II. i. 223. 

Craſſus. A letter to him, IV. ii. 92. | 

Crawl:y [0 Ambroſe) circulates two penny 
notes, VI. i. 19. 

Credit (national). Not in the ſtate the whigs 
repreſent it to be, IV. ii. 151. Their notion 
of it erroneous, V. i. q. 

Creed. Upon what — 6s that of Athanaſius 
was compoſed, VI. i. 170. 

Creichton (captain Jahn). Time. and place of 
his birth, VII. i. 121. Recommended to the 
earl of Athol in Scotland, 122. Received into 
his troop quartered at Sterling, ibid. Makes 
one among the parties drawn out to ſuppreſs 
the conventicles, ibid. His firſt action was 
with a dozen more to go in queſt of Maſs 
David Milliamſen, a noted covenanter, whom 
they miſled, and how, 123. Sent by general 
Dalziel in purſuit of Adam Stobow, a noto- 

rious rebel, whom he takes, 123, 124. Is 
ſent with a party againſt Maſs John King, 
who was beginning to hold his conventicles 
near Sterling, 129. Whom he takes and 
delivers to the council, who diſmiſs him upon 
bail, 130. Goes in ſearch of ſome rebels 

| w had — from the battle at Bothwell- 
age, 136, Takes John King again, 137. 
Takes one Hilſon 7 captaly — the 
[C c] | rebels 


* 
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rebels at Bothwell-bridge, 138. For which 
he is rewarded by the king with igen z 
eſtate, but never received any benefit by the 
grant, ibid. 139. Secures many more of the 
rebels, 140. Encounters a large party of 
them at Airs- Moſs, 141. Whom he routs, 
but is brought into great danger of his life, 


141—145. Goes to Edinburgh, where he 


continues ſome time lingering of one of his 
wounds received at Airs- Moſs, occaſioned by 
the neglect of his ſurgeon, 145. Goes into 
Ireland, his native country, and is cured of 
it by an accident, and returns into Scotland, 
146, 147. Ranges again in queſt of the 
covenanting rebels, 148. Joins the Scotch 
-army on the borders, then marching to- 
wards England againſt the prince of Orange, 
156. Upon king James's retiring, adviſes 
lord Dundee to march with the forces back 
into Scotland, 158. Goes with lord Dundee 
and other lords to king James at White-ball, 
159. Returns to Sterling, 163. Adheres to 
king James, ibid. Is ſent to Edinburg, and 
there impriſoned, ' 167. Refuſes to betray 
lord Kil/ythe with great firmneſs, ibid. By 
what means eſcapes being hanged, 168, 169. 
Continued a priſoner in the Tolbooth in — 
penury, 170. Makes his eſcape into Ireland, 
173. And ſettles in the county of Tyrone, 
176. Lives the remainder of his life there 
loved and efteemed by all honeſt and good 
men, 177. 
Crit. A ſhilling pamphlet propoſed to be 
printed by ſubſcription, V. i. 5. The in- 


duſtry of the whigs in diſperſing it, ibid. 


The great gain it produced to the author and 
bookſeller, 6. The contents and merits of 
it examined, 6—44. Writ by the ſame au- 
thor that publiſhed the Engliſbman, a letter 
in defence of lord Melefworth, and many of 
the Tatlers and Spectators, , 10. His ſcheme 
of education at the univerſity, 10, 11. The 
author may be fairly proved, from his own 
_ citations, guilty of High Treaſon, 25. 
Criticiſm, deſs of, her habitation on the 
ſnowy mountains of Nova Zembla ; her at- 
tendants, Ignorance, Pride, Opinion, Noiſe, 
and Impudence, Dulneſs and Vanity, Pofi- 
tiveneſs, Pedantry and III-manners, I. i. 


147. 
Critics. Three different ſpecies of them, I, i. 
47. Of ancient times ſo powerful a party 


that the writers of thoſe ages mentioned 


them only by types and figures, 51. Have 
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one quality in common with a whore and 
an alderman, 53. Inſtitution of them abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the commonwezlth of 
learning, ibid. To commence a true critic 
will coſt a man all the good qualities of his 
mind, 54. Three maxims characteriſtical 
of him, ibdi. __— commence critics and 
wits by reading prefaces and dedications on- 
ly, 73- Why falſe critics rail at falſe wits, 

II. ii. 147. The eye of a critic whence com- 
pared to a microſcope, 181. Sleeping, talk- 
ing, and laughing, qualities which furniſh - 
out a critic on preaching, VII. i. 39. 

Cromwell. An inſtance of his — to con- 
firm his tyranny, II. i. 46. Pleaſed with a 
flatterer who undertook to prove him of 
royal blood, IV. ii. 170. Was a preacher, 
and hath left a ſermon in print, in the ſtyle 
of the modern preſbyterian teachers, V. i. 
225. 

Crown. The laws have not given it a power of 
forcing upon the ſubject what money the 
king . pleaſes, V. ii. 19. Several figns in 
Dublin repreſenting a crown ſupported by 
two angels, intended as a reflexion upon the 
miniſtry, 225. 

Cuckheld. A fundamental right which Engliſb 
wives have never given up, III. i. 20. A 
receipt to make one, III. ii. 127. 

Cucumbers. A project for extracting ſun-beams 
out of them, I. ii. 166. 

Cunning. An argument of knavery, not of 
wit, IV. ii. 153. 

Curl ( Edmund). e account of his being poi- 
ſoned, III. i. 148. His verbal will, 150. 
His inſtructions to a porter to find his au- 
thors, 156. His addreſs to them on their 
appearance, 158, Harangues his books in a 
delirium, 161. Is circumciſed and initiated 
into the Jewiſh myſteries, 167. 

Cuſtoms. peculiar to Lilliput deſcribed, 
I. ii. 43. 


D. 

DATEL (Tnouas) preferred by the king to 
be general of the forces in Scotland, VII. i. 
123. Refuſes to ſerve under the duke of 

mouth when ſent down with a com- 
miffion to be commander in chief, 1 33- 
Reproaches the duke of Monmouth with be- 
traying the king in the action at Bothwell- - 
bridge, 135. An account and character of 

him, 150, 151. 
Dartmouth. 


* 
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Dartmouth (lord). A patent granted to him by 
king Charles II, to coin half-pence for Ire- 
land, V. II. 44, 53, 66. 
Dartmouth (earl of) ſecretary of ſtate under 
queen Anne. His character, IV. IL 88. 
Death. Nothing but extreme pain, ſhame, or 


deſpair, able to reconcile us to it, VL ii. 


181. 

Dead. Have a title to a juſt character, whe- 
ther good or bad, V. ii. 177. 

Decemviri. Their uſurpation of arbitrary 
power, tho” choſen to digeſt a code of laws 
for the government of a free ſtate, II. i. 10. 

Dedications. How to make them, II. ii. 116. 

Deiſm. Why not to be eradicated by preaching 
againſt it, II. ii. 17. 

Delany (Dr. Patrick). Verſes occaſioned by 
his epiſtle to lord Carteret, IV. i. 94. A 
ſhort account and character of him, V. ii. 
191—193. | 

Deluſion. The advantage of objects being con- 
veyed to us by it, I. i. 100. 

Demoſthenes. Upon what he laid the gre 
ſtrength of his oratory, II. ii. 7. Greatly 
excelled Tully as an orator, 8. 


Dennis (Mr. John). A narrative of his de- 


plorable phrenzy, IIL i. 137. His appre- 
henſion of being ſeized by the French, and 
the occaſion of it, VI. ii. 180. 

Devotion. What the ſincereſt part of it, II. i. 
227. 

Dialogue, Between mad Mullinex and Timothy, 
III. ii. 207. The beſt method of inculcating 
any part of knowledge, VL. i. 70. 

Digmty. Why neceſſary to old men, VI. ii. 
181. 

Digreſſions. One concerning critics, I. i. 46. 
82. in the modern kind; 67. Some au- 
thors incloſe them in one another like a neſt 
of boxes, 68. The commonwealth of learn- 
ing chiefly obliged to the great modern im- 
provement of them, 8 1. A digreſſion con- 


cerning the original uſe and improvement 


of madneſs in a commonwealth, 92. 

Diſeordia ¶ Fohn Bull's ſecond daughter.) Her 
character, III. i. 31. 

Diſcretion. 
21.) Moſt ſerviceable to the clergy, 24. 

The end of good breeding wholly perverted 

the want of it, VI. i. 30. 

976. ts. The cauſes of them, I. ii. 240. 
The general method uſed by phyſicians in 
the cure of them, 241. A ſpecific for the 
cure of thoſe cauſed by repletion, 250. 

Diſſenters. Their ready compliance with the 
meaſures of king James to ſubvert the re- 


1 


The great uſe of this talent, II. ii. 
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formed religion, II. i. 62. IV. ii. 50. ibi4· 

143, 147. Ought not to be truſted with the 
leaſt degree of civil or military power, II, i. 
212. Politics their ſole religion, IV. ii. 42. 
The moſt ſpreading branch of the whig 
party proſeſſing chriſtianity, 141. Were 
greatly benefited by the revolution, 143. 
Can no where find better quarter than from 
the church of England, 145, Reſemble the 
Jeius in ſome general principles, ibid. Some 
wholeſome advice to them, 146. They and 
the whigs have the ſame political faith, 163. 
Acknowledged king James II's diſpenſing 
power, ibid. More dangerous to the con- 
ſtitution both in church and ſtate than 
papiſts, V. i. 172. 

DyJenſioms, Thoſe of the Athenian ſtate de- 
ſcribed, with their riſe and conſequences, II. 
i. 18, Thoſe between the particians and 
plebeians at Rome, 24, Civil diſſenſions 
never fail of ſtirring up the ambition of 
2 men to enſlave their country, 36. 

Reflexions on the conſequences of them to 
a ſtate, 41. 


Diverſions. Thoſe of the court of Lilliput de- 


ſcribed, I. ii. 22. . 

Divines. Their preaching helps to preſerve the 
well- inclined, but ſeldom or never reclaims 
the vicious, II. i. 229. Fear of being thought 
pedants has been of bad conſequence to 
young ones, II. ii. 6. | | 

Divinity. Words peculiar to it, as a ſcience, 
ſhould be avoided by clergymen in their 
ſermons, II. ii. 4. 

Dogs. Cofling of them, a kind of diverſion 
uſed in Dublin, V. ii. 220. T 

Dominion. Reflexions on the manner of acquir- 

ing it in countries newly diſcovered, 1. ii. 
283. 8 

Douglof (lieutenant general). His conduct, 
VIL i. 164, 165, 166: 

Drapier. His account of himſelf, V. ii. 94. 
The ſucceſs of the Drapier's Letters, VII. 
ii. 114. | 

Dyue (Mr). In a very odd manner occaſions 
a bill brought into the Jriſb parliament, for 
enlarging the power of the peerage, to be 
thrown out, V. ii. 97. 

Drugs. Reaſons offered by the company of up- 
' holders againſt inſpection of them, ILL i. 124. 

Druid. What they were, VI. ii. 195. Czfar's 
deſcription of thoſe in Ggul reſembles a lodge 
of free · maſons, 196. 


Drunkenneſs. The vice of it reſtored by the 


gentlemen of the army, when almoſt dropt 
in En land, II. i. 105. - 
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Dryden (Fobn). Dedicates different parts of 
his books to different patrons, I. i. 34. Un- 
equal to Virgil, 152. And repreſented in- 
ferior to Blackmore, 153. 

Dublin. The method uſed by Dr. Xing, arch - 
biſhop of it, to encourage the clergy of his 
dioceſe to reſidence, V. it. 208. The ſee of 
it has many fee-farms which pay no fines, 
214. The enormities and abuſes in that 
city examined, 216. The many ſtreet rob- 
beries committed there owing to the want 
of courage in gentlemen, VI. i. 3. Wants 
not its due proportion of folly and vice 
both native and foreign, 7. Method uſed 
by the intelligencers to be informed of all 
occurrences in it, ibid. More infeſted with 


beggars after the eſtabliſhment of the poor- 


houſe than before, 43. Shares more deeply 
in the increaſing miſeries of Ireland than the 
meaneſt village in it, 45. Infeſted with colo- 
nies of beggars ſent thither from England, 47. 

Duelling, as generally managed, no political 
evil, VII. ii. 117. 

Duke upon Duke. A new ballad, III. ii. 96. 

Dunkirk ſecured to England by the peace, would 
have been thought a glorious acquiſition in 
a campaign under the duke of Malborough, 
though at the coſt of many thouſand lives, 
V. i. 32. The demolition of it deferred to 

remove the difficulties which the Barrier 

- treaty occaſioned, 34,-35, Vielded by the 
French king in his preliminaries, but clogged 
with the demand of an equivalent, 113. 
Stipulated in the counter- project to be de- 
moliſhed, but that article ſtruck out in the 
Barrier treaty, 140. Some obſervations re- 
ſpecting it, VII. ii. 73. 

Dunflable. ay, 9 for tranſporting wheaten 
ftraw from Ireland thither, to be manu- 
factured into hats for the Jriſb women, V. 
ii. 6. | 

Dunn (Mr). His tract entitled Neck or 
Nothing, the ſhrewdeſt piece written in de- 
fence of the whigs, V. i. 4. 

Diurfy (Mr). Verſes occaſioned by an &c. at 
the end of his name in the title to one of his 
plays, III. ii. 86. Prologue deſigned for his 
laſt play, 89.. | DE, 

Dutch. Some remarks on their practice of 
trampling on the crucifix, I. ii. 205, Why 
they are no precedent for us either in religion 
or government, II. ii. 60. To what the 
preſervation of their commonwealth is to be 
aſcribed, 68. In what manner England 
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bound by an old treaty to aſſiſt them when 
ever attacked by the French, V. i. 60. Join- 
ed with the Exgliſb in ſigning two treaties 
with Portugal; but wiſe enough never to- 
obſerve them, 70. The advantages granted 
to them by the Barrier treaty, which ap- 
pointed them guarantees of the proteſtant 
ſucceſſion, ibid. 72, 82, 92. What the pro- 
portion of men they were to contribute to- 
wards the war, 73. Gradually leſſened their 
proportion in all new ſupplies, 74. Never 
furniſhed their quota of maritime ſupplies, 
75. Are ever threatening England with 
entering into ſeparate rs of a peace, 
101. Dutch partnerſhip, wherein it conſiſts, 
118. Though they allow the fulleſt liberty 
of conſcience of any chriſtian ſtate, yet admit 
none into civil offices who do not conform 
to the legal worſhip, 218. Several obſerva- 
tions reſpecting them, VII. ii. 76, 79. See 
States General. 

Dying-ſpeeches. Of what kind they uſually 
are, VI. i. 1. 

E. 

EAcHaRD (Dr). His book of the contempt 
of the clergy, I. i. vii. VI. ii. 162. 

Education. The manner of educating children 
in Lilliput, I. ii. 42. The neceflity of it, 
IL. i. 106. An eſſay on the modern method 
of it, II. ii. 31. Is uſually leſs in proportion 
as the eſtate the children are born to is 
greater, VI. i. 197. . 

Edward the Confeſſor firſt introduced a mixture 
- the French tongue with the Saxon, II. i. 
184. 


Egyptians. The firſt fanatics, I. i. 180. Drank. 


nothing but ale, ibid.. Why they paid divine 
worſhip to a bee under the outward ſhape 
of a bull, VI. it. 292. 

Elections. _— of the whig miniſtry in 
deciding them, IV. ii. 39. 

Elegy. On Mr. Demar a rich uſurer, IV. i. 
20. A quibbling one on judge Boat, 40. 
A tragical one, called Caſſinus and Peter, 
161. | 

Elephant, or The Parliament-Man, III. ii. 78. 

Elizabeth (queen) mixed money coined by her 
for the payment of the army in Jreland, in 
the time of Tyrone's rebellion, V. ii. 21, 22. 

Emperor (Of Germany) why enclined to con- 
tinue the war, V. i. 33. Proſpect of more 
danger to the balance of Europe from his 
over-running /taly, than from France over- 

running 
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running the empire, 35, 36. Never paid 


his contribution towards the Pruſſian troops, 


76. Nor furniſhed the quota of men ſtipu- 
lated, 77. But choſe to ſacrifice the whole 
alliance to his paſſion of inſlaving his ſub- 
jets of Hungary, ibid, Hindred the taking 
of Toulon, 76. Empire refuſes to grant eight 
thouſand men, for which the Engl; would 
have paid forty thouſand. pounds towards 
carrying on the war on the fide of Italy, 

79. The emperor's conduct when Portugal 
came into the grand alliance, 80. His return 
made for the places conquered for him by 
the Engliſh, 81, 82. 

Empleyments. Good morals more to be re- 
garded than great abilities in chuſing perſons 
for them, I. 1i. 45. 

England. General ſatyr received in. it with 
thanks inſtead of offence, whereas in Athens 
it might only be perſonal, I. i. 21. The 
political ſtate of it deſcribed, I. ii. 114. 
What the only means the people of it have 


to pull down a miniſtry and government 


toy are weary of, III. i, 116. What ne- 

ry to frighten: the people of it once a 
year, 119. Proſecuted the war with greater 
diſadvantages than either its enemies or al- 
lies, and leſs able to recover itſelf at the con- 
cluſion of it, IV. ii. 5, 6. (See alſo V. i 
99.) Ought not to have been a principal 
in the confederate war with France, V. i. 
5558. Had no reaſon to boaſt of its ſuc- 
ceſs in that under king MVilliam, 57 No 
nation ever ſo long and ſcandalouſſy abuſed 
by its domeſtic enemies, and foreign friends, 
58. Its ſtrength ſhamefully miſapplied to 
ends very different from thoſe for which the 
war was undertook, 62. Carried on the 
war. at a.great expence in Spain, on a vain 
belief that the Spaniards on the firſt appear- 
ance of a few troops would revolt to the 
houſe of Auſtria, 64. Neglected to uſe her 
maritime power in the Ve- Indies, 65. The 
reaſon alledged for this conduct, 66. Muſt 
mortgage the malt tax to carry on the war 
another campaign, 98. The landed popiſh 
intereſt in it much greater than in Ireland, 
232. Received the reformation in the moſt 
regular way, 240. What it gets yearly by 
Ireland, V. I. 19, 175. The taſte of it in- 
famouſly corrupted by ſholes of thoſe who 
write for their bread, VII. ii. 113. 

Engliſh language. The expediency of an effec- 
tual method of correcting, enlarging, and 
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aſcertaining it, II. i. 182. Its improve- 
ments are not in proportion to its cor- 
ruptions, 183. Had two or three hundred 
years ago a greater mixture with the French 
than at preſent, 184. Not arrived to ſuch 
perfection as to occaſion any apprehenſion of 
its decay, 185. The period wherein it re- 
ceived moſt improvement, 186. The ſtate 
of it in king Charles the Second's time, 187. 
Has been much injured by the poets ſince 
the reſtoration, 188. Reaſons why the words 
in it ought not to be ſpeit as pronounced, 
ibid. 189. The pronunciation of it much 
more difficult to the Spaniards, French, and 
Italians, than to the Swedes, Danes, Germans, 
and Dutch, 190. Means to be uſed for. re- 
forming it, 191. 

Engliſhman... A paper ſo called, M. i. 5. 

Enthufiaſm, the ſpring-head of it as troubled 
and muddy as the. current, I. i. 98, Has 
produced revolutions of the greateſt figure 
in hiſtory, 166. Definition of the word in 
its univerſal acceptation, 167, The various 
operations of religious enthuſiaſm, ibid. 

Ephori in Sparta. Wherein their office con- 
ſiſted, II. i. 2. ; . 

Epic wer A receipt to make one, II. ii. 
118. 

Epicureans. When that ſect began to ſpread at 
Rome, VI. ii. 179. 

Epitaph. On colonel Chartres, III. ii. 217. 

_ Of by-words, 218. On duke Schomberg, 
IV. i. 28r. 

Eugene (prince). His ſentiments with reſpect 
to the Barrier treaty, V. i. 116, 140. Viſits 
the queen on his landing without ſtaying 
for the formality of dreſs, VII. ii. 120. 

Eumenes, Introduced the cuſtom of borrow- 
ing money by vaſt premiums and at exorbi- 
tant intereſt, IV. ii. 4. 

European princes, The uſual cauſes of war 
among them, I. ii. 232. Some of the northern 
ones hire out their troops to richer nations, 
233. 

5 Takes the ſubject of government 
out of the dirty hands of two fanatics, and 
the rough. one of a non-juror, IV. ii. 13. 
The general deſign of it, 25, 32, 171. 
Conjectures about the author, 31, 85. The 
difficulty of his taſk, 31, 38, 83, 130. A 
pleaſant inſtance of the profound learning 
of one of his anſwerers, 38. The examiner 

| croſs examined, 56. An anſwer to the Letter 
to the Examiner, 95. Two letters of the. 
two. 
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two contrary parties writ to him, 98, 99. 
Has no other intention of writing but that 
of doing good, 101. Is intitled to the favour 
of the whigs, 131. A judgment of him not 
to be formed by any mangled quotations, 
135. 6 

Example The great advantage of it in acquir- 
ing moral virtues, I. ii. 245. a 

Excellencies. More or leſs valuable, as there is 

occaſion to uſe them, IV. ii. 106. 

F. 

Faction. Who fo called by the whigs, IV. 
fi. 26, 116. ibid. A metaphorical genealogy 
of it, 114. What the true characteriſtics of 
it, 116. What its effects on the genius of 
a nation while it prevails, _ A felicity 
not to be troubled with it, VII. ii. 86. 

Fairfax. A rigid preſbyterian. His proceedings 
with reſpe& to the parliament, the king's 
trial, and execution, V. i. 203. 

Faith. The great ſtreſs laid upon it both in the 

Old and New Teftament, VI. i. 174. Why 
we cannot lead fo good lives without faith as 

with it, 77 | 

The Faggot. Verſes written in the year 171 3, 

. 

Falkland (lord). A cuſtom uſed by him reſpect · 

ing ſome of his writings, II. ii. 3. 

Fame. Why purchaſed at a cheaper rate by 

- fatyr than by any other productions of the 
brain, I. i. 20. Why it accompanies the 
dead only, 109. The poetical genealogy of 
it, IV. it. 8. By ſome ſuppoſed to be dif- 
ferent goddeſſes, by others only one with 
two trumpets, V. ii. 117. 

Fan. Why an emblem of woman, II. ii. 162. 

Fanaticiſm. Its hiſtory deduced from the moſt 

- early ages, I. i. 180. 
Fanatics. Egyptians were the firſt, I. i. 180. 

A ſhort ſtory of one, by occupation a farmer, 
IV. ii. 14. Firſt brought in blaſphemy or 
ſree- thinking, VE i. 65. What the liberty 
of conſcience they labour after, 192. Their 
inſolence increaſed by our want of brotherly 
love, 205. One refractory fanatic hath been 
able to diſturb a whole pariſh for many years 
together, 206. 55. | 

Farmers. In Ireland wear out their ground by 
ploughing, V. ii. 170. The advantage that 
would have accrued to the nation by re- 
ſtraining them in it, 171. The generality 
of them in Treland are to all intents and pur- 
poſes as real beggars as any in the ſtreets, 

VII. i. 24, 25. 
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Farthings. Anciently made of ſilver, V. ii. 
21, 22. 5 


Fabien (Ned). Notwithſtanding his polite- 


neſs, is, in many reſpects, not a well bred 
perſon, VI. i. 32, 33. 

Fathers in the church. A general character of 
them and their writings, II. ii. 13. 

Faulkner (Mr. George). His intimacy with 
dean Swift, VII. i. 214—224. Which 
could not ſecure him from a chancery ſuit 
for ſending ſome of his edition of the — 
works into England, 219. 

Favorites. The danger of them to princes, IV. 
ii. 103+ | 

Fear. One of the two greateſt natural motives 
of men's actions, but will not put us in the 
way of virtue unleſs directed by conſcience, 
VL. i. 196. Great abilities, without the 
fear of God, are dangerous inftruments 
when truſted with power, 198. 

Feafts. Deſcription of an Irifþ feaſt, tranſlated 
from the original IJriſb, IV. i. 25. 

Felicity. What the ſublime and refined point of 

it, I. i. 101. | | 

Fiction. Its great advantages over truth, I. i. 


99. 

Pinery. To be conſidered by ladies as a neceſ- 
ſary folly, II. ii. 46. 

Finley (one of Md, evidences). His con- 
feſſon when examined, V. ii. 49. 

Firfl-fruits and tenths. By whoſe intereſt 
remitted to the clergy both in England and 
Ireland, IV. ii. 82, 191. More particularly 
in Ireland, VII. ii. 20, 275 28, 31, 34=37s 
40, 41, 53, 59- 

s. The pernicious deſign, during the 
earl of Orford's miniſtry, to ſell it to France, 
V. ii. 228. | 

Flappers. The office of certain domeſtics ſo 
called in Laputa, I. ii. 146. | 

Flattery. The different motives to the love o 
it in men and women, II. i. 229. 

Flaunders, When the crying of them was firſt 
introduced in 1 ii. 228. 

Forbes (lord). For his firm attachment to 
king James II, ſent priſoner to the tower, 
VII. i. 160, 161. Refuſes to accept two 
— 188 pounds ſent to him by king M illiam, 
ibid. 

France. Can much ſooner recover itſelf after 
a war than England, IV. ii. 5, 6. Why the 
kings of it bore three bees for their arms, 
VI. ii. 192. While under one monarch, 

will be always in ſome degree formidable to 
its neighbours, VII. ii. 78. 


Francis. 


- 
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Francis 1 (king of France) bargained with the 
pope to divide the liberties of the Gallican 
church between them, V. i. 166. 


Fraud. Efteemed in Lilliput a greater crime 


than theft, I. ii. 43, 44- erits greater 
puniſhment than many crimes that are made 


capital, II. i. 115, 116. 


Freedom. Wherein it conſiſts, V. ii. 99. 


Free-maſons, Swear in their members by the 
Old Teſtament only, VI. ii. 189. Secret 
words and ſignals uſed among them, 190. 
In ancient times called druids, 195. Knew 
the uſe of the load ſtone as early as the time 


of Jaſon, who was himſelf a free-maſon, 


ibid. Have lain under the imputation in 
many countries of being conjurers, ibid. A 


ſon — ſung at their meetings, 197. 


Free-thinkers. Have no great reaſon for their 
clamours againſt religious myſteries, II. ii. 
17. Are a little worſe than the papiſts, and 
more dangerous to the church and ftate, V. 
i. 172. 

Free- thinting. The inefficacy and imprudence 
of preaching againſt it, II. ii. 17. What 
the principal ornament of it, VI. i. 64, 65. 
By whom firſt introduced, 65. 

French. A mixture of their tongue firſt intro- 
duced with the Saxon by Edward the Con- 
feſſor, II. i. 184. The genius and temper 

of that nation, IV. ii. 119, 120. The op- 
preſſive practice of the government, of calling 
in their money when they have ſunk it very 
low, and then coining it a-new at a higher 
rate, V. ii. 19. 

Frog (Nicholas). A true character of him, III. 
i. 6. Jaſon's artificial frog for what purpoſe 
uſed by him, VI. ii. 195. 

Funds. The uſe of them in England com- 
menced at the revolution, IV. ii. 3. 

Funerals. The only method of carrying ſome 
people to church, III. i. 127. 


G. 

Gaming. Some pertinent enquiries concern- 
ing it made by the king of Brobdingnag, I. 
li. 119. 

Gay ( Mr.) His treatment by the court after 
a long attendance on it, VI. i. 12. 

General. The error of commiſſioning ſuch an 
officer for life, how great ſo ever his merit 
may be, IV. it. 44. 

George II (king). His ſingular firmneſs and 
reſolution in ſupporting the rights of his 
German ſubjects, VII. i. 95. 9 
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German language. Has admitted ſew or no 
changes for ſome ages paſt, II. i. 186. 

Gertruydenburgh. Some of the articles in the 

| treaty there very unreaſonable, V. i. 93. 
The queen prevailed on to ratify it, though 
not interchangeably ſigned, ibid. Horatio 
Walpole's opinion of it, ibid, | 

Ghofts, Whence it may be concluded that the 
{tories of them in general are falſe, II. i. 
42439. 8 

Gillicranky, (the battle of) when fought, VII. 


i. 169. 

Glebes, In the hands of the laity in /reland, 
V. i. 250. 

Glubbdubdrib, or the iſland of ſorcerers. Ac- 
count of the governor of it, and his power 
of raiſing up the dead, I. ii. 180, 181. 

Glumaalclitch. Her lamentation for the loſs of 
Grildrig. A paſtoral, III. ii. 170. 

Godolphin (earl of.) His wrong management 
brought on the neceſſity of the Union, V. 
i, 42. Reſigned his employment when the 
war was firſt engaged in, but on the duke of 
Marlborough's being made general, was placed 
at the head of the treaſury, 54. His ſpleen 
at being removed from it, VII. ii. 24. 


| Gold. See Money. 


Good manners, in what it conſiſts, VII, i. 116. 

Government, Never intended by providence to 
be a myſtery comprehended only by a few, 
I. ii. 45. A method for diſcovering plots 
and conſpiracies againſt it, 177. The in- 
ſtitutions of it owing to our groſs defects in 
reaſon and in virtue, 247. Naturally and 
originally placed in the whole body, wherever 
the executive part of it lies, II. i. 8. See 
alſo, VII. i. 51. The mixed form of it no 
Gothic invention, but hath place in nature 
and reaſon, 12. The corruptions that de- 
ſtroy it grow up with, and are incident to 
every form of it, 31. The diſſolution of it 
worle in its conſequences in ſome con- 
junctures than it would be in others, 44. 
The ſentiments of a church of England man 
concerning it, 68, By what means the 
great ends of it are provided for, 6g. Why 
every ſpecies of it, though equally lawful, : 
not equally expedient, 71 ®, The niceſt 


conſtitutions of it often like the fineſt pieces 
of clock-work, II. ii. 167. The Gothic go- 
vernments in Europe, their conduct with re- 
ſpect to their armies, IV. ii. 43. Mr. Steel: 
account of the original of it examined, V. 
i. 17. Opinions in it right or wrong ac- 

; cording 
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cording to the humour and diſpoſition of 
the times, VII. i. 7. No duty in religion 
more eaſy than obedience to it, 8. 

Graham (colonel James). The inventor of a 
ſet of words and phraſes uſed in his time, 
VI. i. 62. 

Graham (laird of Clavers ) created lord Dundee, 
major general of the forces in Scotland, VII. 
i. 156. Ordered with his horſe up to London 
by king James on the invaſion of the prince 
of Orange, ibid. Acts no longer as colonel 
on hearing the prince intended to place him- 

ſelf on the throne, 161. Goes incognito to 
the convention at Sterling, 165. Retires into 
the highlands, ibid. At the battle of Gilli- 
cranky, with only ſeventeen hundred foot, 
routs major general ¶ Cey with five thou- 


ſand men; but is killed by a random ſhot 


in the action, 169. 

Gratitude Raman. Compared with Britiſh in- 
gratitude, IV. it. 21—23. 

Graziers. Ill effects of their engroſſing great 
quantities of land, V. ii. 143; I44- 

Greece, Civilized by Theſeus, II. i. 16. The 
cuſtom of particular impeachments proved 
the ruin of it, 18. Anciently divided into 
ſeveral kingdoms, 25. By what means the 
inhabitants of it are become laviſh, ignorant, 
and ſuperſtitious, VII. ii. 111. 

Greek tongue. The purity of it continued from 
Homer to Plutarch, 11. i. 186. Received 
many enlargements within that period, 193. 

Greenſhields . An epiſcopal miniſter in 
Scotland, filenced, IV. ii. 111. 

Grubeſtrect writers. Their triumph in theſe 
latter ages over time, I. ii 28. Advice to 
the verſe-writers of that ſtreet, IV. i. 74. 

Guiſcard (a French papiſt). Stabbs Mr. Harley 
at the council board, IV. ii. 118. His 
character, 120. Invited over by a great 
man, who at laſt dropt him for ſhame, ib. 
A compariſon between the affair of him and 
Greg, 121, 122. 130. If he had ſurvived 
his attempt, could not by law have been 
puniſhed with death, 155. See more vol. 
VII. ii. 43—45. 


Gulliver ( Mary.) Wite to captain Samuel Cul- 


liver, III. ii. 173. 
Gymnoſephits. The order of them by whom 
inſtituted, II. ii. 1 37» | 


H 


HALF-PENCE (and farthings) anciently of ſil- 


ver, V. ii. 21,22. A patent for the coinage 
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of them for the uſe of Treland granted to 

lord Dartmouth, and afterwards renewed to 
Mr. Knox, V. ii. 45. Mr. Wo2d's abuſe of 
his patent, 14— 19. 

Happineſs. A definition of it, as generally 
underſtood, I. i. 99. Equally attainable by 
all men, both in this world and in the next, 
VIL i. iz. 

2 (lord keeper), His character, IV. a. 


Hare (Dr.) Author of three pamphlets on 
the management of the war and the treaty 
of peace, IV. ii. 97. 

Harley (Mr.) Le Sack the French dancing ma- 
ſter's obſervation concerning him, II. ii. 35. 
The deſigns of the whigs againſt him in 
the buſineſs of Greg, IV. ii. 66, 120, 166. 
His character, 87. (See alſo VII. ii. 52 
and 67.) The attempt on his perſon by 
118. (See alſo VII. ii. 43.) The 

ents teſtimony of their eſteem for 

him, 134, 123. Procures a grant of the 
fruits and twentieth parts to the clergy 

of Ireland, VII. ii. 32, 35. His great maxim 
in the conduct of public affairs, 52. Bore 
falſe imputations without concern, 82. The 
greateſt treſpaſſer againſt punctuality in 
time, 121. 

Harris (Mrs.) Her petition, III. ii. 58. 

Heathens, The ancient heathens were ſtrict in 
the education of their children, VI. i. 197. 
The moſt conſiderable of them believed a fu- 
ture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, ibid. 

Henly (Anthony). A ſaying of his farmer when 
dying of an Hbma, II. i. 227. 

Henry (duke of Lancaſter) founded an hoſpital 
at Leicefter for a certain number of old men, 


V. i. 187. 
Henry vil, made a better bargain in ſeizing 
the rights of the church than his cotempo- 
rancis I, V. i. 166. His character, 


Hereditary . Of a king not on the ſame 
foot with the property of a ſubject, II. i. 72. 
The main argument in favour of it anſwer- 
ed, 76. Queen Anne's title as indefeaſible 2s 
an act of parliament could make it, TV. ii. 
17. Allowed by the torics to be moſt agree- 
able to our 3 yet defeaſible by act 
of parliament, 128. * 

Hides. Exported raw from Ireland for want 
of bark to tan them, V. ii. 172. 

Hiftory, Why ſo few writers of it in the Eng- 
liſh tongue of any diſtinction, II. i. 196. 

The 


* 
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The times which afford moſt matter ſor it 
are, generally ſpeaking, thoſe in which a man 
would leaſt chuſe to live, VII. i. 188. 

Hoadly (Mr.) A champion for reſiſtance, but 
never charged with meddling out of his 
function, V. i. 14. Diſreſpectfully ſpoken of 
by Dr. Swift, VII. ii. 105. 

Hibbes. His grand miſtake in confoundin 
the executive with the legiſlative power, II. 
i. 70, 71. To what he aſcribed the corrup- 
tion of the political principles of the Engliſb 
youth, 72. V. i. 10, 216. (and fee V. ii. 
18. 

Hacus. His character, III. i. 6. 

Hoffman. A formal German reſident, pre- 
ſcribes good manners at the Enxgliſb court, 
VII. ü. 120. 

Hogs. Advice for ploughing the ground with 
them, I. ii. 168. : 

Holland. Why it can much ſooner recover it- 

ſelf after a war than England, IV. ii. 5, 6. 

Homer. Humorous animadverſions on his groſs 
errors and various defects in compariſon. of 
the moderns, I. i. 69—71. 

Honour. Why purchaſed at a cheaper rate by 

ſatyr, than by any other productions of the 
brain, I. i. 20. An imperfect guide of 

men's actions, VI. i. 194. 

Hooter. His ſtyle commended, VL i. 39. 

Hope. One of the two greateſt motives of 
action, but ſuch as will not put us in the wy 
of virtue, unleſs directed by conſcience, VI. 
i, 196. 

Had Imitation of him in an addreſs to the 
earl of Oxford, III. ii. 41. Another, 47. Para- 
phraſed, IV. i. 69. IXth Ode of the 4th 
Book addreſſed to Dr. King, archbiſhop of 
8 275. Excels Juvenal as a ſatyriſt, 

„i. 11. 

| Horſes. Reflexions on our abuſe of them, I. 
ii. 226. 

Houybnhnms. Have no word in their language 
to expreſs lying, I. ii. 221. Their notions 
of truth and falſhood, 226. Their language 

. abounds not in variety of words, their wants 

and paſſions being few, 228. Their virtues, 

256. Their manner of educating” their 
youth, 258. Their learning, buildings, 
manner of burial, and defect in language, 

261—264. Their edifying manner of con- 

verſing with each other, 266. 

Human nature. The common infirmity of it 
to be moſt curious in matters where we have 
leaſt concern, I. ii. 152. 

Vol. VII. | 


Humour. In its perfection preferable to wit, 
VI. i. 10. The word peculiar to the. Engl 
tongue, but not the thing itTelf to the Englih 
nation, as Sir William Temple imagined, ibid. 
The taſte for it natural, 11. 'The beſt in- 
gredient towards the moſt uſeful kind of ſa- 
tire, ibid. | 

Huſband. What the term denotes in different 
countries, III. i. 19. 

Hypocriſy. More eligible than open infidelity 
and vice, Il. i. 111. ii. 169. 


I. 


JAck. His adventures, on being turned out of 
doors, together with Martin, by their bro- 
ther Peter, I. i. 76. The various uſes he 
makes of a copy of bis father's will, 113. 


Adheres to the phraſe of the will in his com- 


mon talk and converſation, ibid. Breaks 
his noſe, and then harangues the populace 
upon the ſubject of predeſtination, 114. The 
great lone between Jack and his bro- 
ther Peter, both as to perſon and diſpoſitions, 


notwithſtanding their 8 119. Gains 


the love of Peg, Jabn Bull's ſiſter, III. i. 46. 
Is apprehended and impriſoned, 73. Hangs 
himſelf by the perſuaſion and treachery of his 
friends, 82. | 

Facobites. A private prayer ſuperſtitiouſly uſed 
by them in making punch, V. ii. 224. 

James I, his overtures towards an union of the 
two kingdoms, rejected with contempt by 
the Engliſh, V. i. 23. In the latter part of 
his reign many of the biſhops and clergy, 
puritans, 202. 

James II, had no cauſe to apprehend the ſame 
treatment with his father, as ſuggeſted by 
ſome, II. i. 75. Diſcharged one, who had 
been fined and impriſoned when he was duke 
of York for ſaying he was a papiſt, IV. ii. 
132. 

Jaſon 

load ſtone, in his voyage for the golden 

fleece, VI. ii. 195. His artificial frog, what, 
ibid. 


Feſuits. Their conſtant practice towards us, 


II. i. 93. 
Jews, Tory of one condemned to be burnt 
at Madrid, V. ii. 103. X 
Ignorance. I he greateſt inventions produced in 
times when it prevailed, II. i, 223. Not the 
mother of devotion, tho” perhaps of ſuper- 
ſition, II. ii. 20. 45 


ID d] Imagination. 


A druid or free-maſon, and uſed the 
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Imagination. Whether the creatures of it may 
not be as properly ſaid to exiſt as thoſe ſeated 
in the memory, I. i. 99. 

Imitation. The uſe of it in — II. ii. 90. 

Impeachments. Inſtances of ſeveral in Greece at 
different times, II. i. 19. Are perhaps the 
inherent right of a free people; but to what 
ſtates were anciently peculiar, 37. When 
they commenced in the Roman, 38. In what 
caſes only recourſe to be had to them, 39. 
Wherein the popular impeachments in 
Greece and Rome agreed, 40. 

Im ow Verſes addreſſed to lady Hinchelſea, 

M. 111. 

Indefeaſibie. Hard to conceive how any right 
can be ſo, tho' queen Anne's was fo as far as 
the law could make it, IV. ii. 17. 

Independents. The riſe and growth of them, V. 
i. 202. Mingled with the maſs of preſby- 
terians after the reſtoration, and ſunk un- 
diſtinguiſhed into the herd of diſſenters, 204. 

Indians. Arts and ſciences derived to us from 
them and the Zgyptians, II. ii. 135. Whence 
they derived their knowledge, 137. 

Infidelity. An expedient to keep in countenance 
corruption of morals, II. ii. 20. 

Informers. Reckoned infamous, tho' an honeſt 
man may be called by that name, VII. i. 1. 

Ingratitude. A capital crime in Lilliput, I. ii. 

Tre general complaint againſt it miſ- 
placed, IT. it. 178. None but direct villains 
capable of it, ibid. Is two-fold, active and 
paſſive, IV. ii. 21. 

Innocence. The beſt protection in the world, 
yet not ſufficient without prudence, VII. i. 6. 

Inn of court. The worſt inſtituted ſeminaries in 
any Chriſtian country, II. i. 106. 

Interefl. The prevalence of the monied over 
the landed, IV. ii. 3. The dangers from it, 
139. The lowncfs of intereſt in other 
countries a ſign of wealth, but in Ireland a 
proof of its miſery, V. ii. 67. 

Inventory. of the contents of Gulliver”s pockets, 
I. ii. 18. | 
Jehn (king of England). His whole portion 
before he came to the crown, V. i. 187. 
Treland. The intereſt of the papiſts there very 
inconſiderable, II. i. 132. Would be the 
paradiſe of the clergy, if they were in moſt 
credit where ignorance moſt prevails, II. ii. 
20. A propoſal for diſpoſing of the chil- 

- dren of the poor there, ſo as to be bene- 
ficial to the public, 5g. The wretched 
condition of it from the want of improvement 


. 


in agriculture, V. i. 86, (ſee V. ii. 1). The 
biſhops there do not receive the third penny 
(fines included) of the real value of their 
lands, 192. Letting their lands to lords and 
ſquires a great misfortune both to themſelves 
and the public, 194. A full third part of the 
whole income of Ireland ſpent annually in 
London, 197. Pluralities of livings there de- 


fended, ibid. The landed popiſb intereſt not 


near ſo great there as in England, 232. Has 
been often forced to defend itſelf againſt new 
colonies of Engliſh adventurers, 235. What 
the land-rents of it amount to, 251. Arch- 
biſhop Tuam' relation of a pleaſant ſcheme 
to ſecure it from ruin, V. is. 3. Receives 
wares, wit, and learning with ſtrange par- 
tiality from England, 5—7. England gets 
above a million of money yearly by Ireland, 
19. Obliged to receive mixed money under 
queen Elizabeth, in the time of Tyrone's re- 
bellion, 21, 22. What they are ob- 
liged by law to take, 22. The number of 
ſouls there, 26. What the amount of the 
king's revenues there, 33. The ſeveral ſorts 
of ſilver coin current, 50. A brief view of 
the ſtate of it for about four hundred years 
before queen Elizabeth's reign till the year 
1641, 52. The people how rewarded for 
reducing it to the obedience of England, 65, 
66. Why fo few employments to be diſ- 
poſed of in it, 68, Is no dependent king- 


dom, being called in ſome ftatutes an im- 


perial crown, 73. Parliaments of England 
have ſometimes bound it by laws enacted 
there, 74. A bill for enlarging the power 
and privileges of the peerage of it, thrown 
out, 97. What the current money in. it, 
125, 168. What the rents of the land were, 
ſince enormouſly raiſed, 139. Several arti- 


cles, by which Ireland loſes, to the gain of 


England, ibid. 140. The folly of thoſe na- 


tives of it, who ſpend their fortunes in Eng- 


land, 141. Appeals from the peers of Jre- 
land to thoſe of England frequent, 142. What 
Luther ſaid of himſelf applicable to Ireland, 
143. The only advantage poſſeſſed by it an 
extinction of parties, ibid. 144. The diſſen- 
ters there not in a ſituation to erect a party, 
137. A propoſal for promoting the ſale of the 
filk and woollen manufactures of it, 139. 
Other means of improving it propoſed, 143. 
The only kingdom ever denied the liberty 
of exporting their native commodities and 
manufactures, 164. An examination of the 

ſhare 
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ſhare which Ireland has of the ſeveral cauſes 
of a nation's thriving, 163—166, The low- 
neſs of intereſt, a+ſign of wealth in other 
countries, a proof of miſery in this, 167. 
Fleſh meat very dear there, notwithſtanding 
the great plenty of cattle, and dearth of 
human creatures; 172. Pays in taxes more, 
in proportion to the wealth of it, than Eng- 
land ever did in the height of war, 175. The 
maintenance of the clergy there precarious 
and uncertain, 197, 198. What the reve- 
nues of the archbitrope and biſhops are com- 


puted to amount to, 211. Hardſhips ſuffered 


by the poorer people through the ſcarcity of 
ver, VI. i. 16. Half its revenues annually 
ſent to England, 17. By what means the 
great ſcarcity of ſilver there is occaſioned, 16. 
w it might be remedied, 18. The firſt 
imperial kingdom ſince Nimrod which ever 
Wanted power to coin its own money, 19. 
The only chriſtian country where the e 
are the poverty, not the riches, of it, 46. 
Would be leſs miſerable, if marriage were 
more diſcouraged there, 47. The pooreſt 
here have a natural taſte for good ſenſe, VII. 
ii. 111. An allegorical deſcription of it, VI. 
ii. 67, 68. And of the conduct of England 
towards it, 68—72. Moſt of the gentlemen 
in it who have ſons uſually breed one of 
them to the church, 103. The having bi- 
ſhops perpetually from England a great diſ- 
advantage and diſcouragement to it, ibid. 
The deprefling it on every opportunity a 
very erroneous, as well as modern, maxim 
of politics in the Engliſ nation, 201, 202. 
Contentions of parties wherefore of worſe 
conſequence there than in England, 203. 
Various cauſes of its miſery, VII. i. 23, 24. 
Roman catholics reſtrained there from wear- 
ing or keeping any arms in their houſes, 
99. What the profitable land in it uſually 
computed at, 105. Oppreſſion and arbitrary 
power at its greateſt height there under the 
overnment of the. earl of Wharton, 189. 
he privy council there have a ſhare 
in the 
vernor, 205. Proceedings in the affair of 
firſt-fruits and twentieth parts there, VII. 
li. 20. N ö 
Italian language has admitted few or no changes 
for ſome ages, II. i. 186. | 
Italy. Anciently divided into petty common- 
., wealth, II. i. 25. 
Fudge. The reply of two judges to criminals 


miniſtration, with the chief go- 
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who appealed to the general judgment, 
Judges ſeldom have it in their power, 11. f 


be in their will, to mingle mercy with 
juſtice, VII. i. 7. 

Juries. A reſolution of the houſe of commons 
concerning grand juries, on a proceeding of 
lord chief juſtice Scroggs, 86, 105, Not to 
be diſcharged by a judge, while matters are 
under conſideration, V. ii. 86; Nor to be 
influenced by him, 104. 

Tuſtices of the peace. Improper ones promote, 
rather than ſuppreſs, vice, II. i. 109, 


K. 

KitLiczew. His ſaying to lord Wharton, 
VL ii. 179. | 

King (of Brobdingnag ). His converſations with 
Gulliver on the Tee of England, I. 
ii. 114—1 20. His horror at the deſcription 
of guns, 122. His notions of government, 
123. The real intereſt of a king of Eng- 
land, IV. ii. 150. Kings often deceived in 
their grants, V. ii. 15. 

King (Dr. Jabn) archbiſhop of Dublin. A 
character of him, II. i. 123. His generoſi 
to the clergy of his dioceſe, V. ii. 208. 
dome account of his life and writings, VII. 
i. 14. | 

King (Dr.) appointed Gazetteer by Swif?'s 
means, VII. ii. 65. 

Kingdom. A dependent kingdom a modern 
term of art unknown to ancient civilians, 
V. ii. 285 What meant by the expreſſion, 
ibid. The ſeveral cauſes of a kingdom's 
thriving enumerated, 161—163. 

King ( Maſs John) a noted preacher among the 
covenanters. A ſhort account of him, VIL 
i. 129, 130. Taken priſoner by captain 

| Creighton, 137. Sent to Edinburgh, and 
hanged there, 138. 

Knaves, Whence have art enough to elude 
the laws, IV. ii. 153. The term originally 
not infamous, V. ii. 122. 

Knox (Mr.) His patent for coining half-pence, 
V. ii. 44+ ' 

| L. 
2 A ſymbol of faction and poetry, 
. 1. 28. | 

Ladies, in England. Their manner of writing, 
I. ii. 43. The infighificancy of many of them 
when paſt their youth and beauty, it. ji. 48. 
Why they love tragedies more than come- 

dies, 303. Journal of a modern lady, III. 


ii. 188. 
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Landed Inter. Leſſened by the encreaſe of the 
monied, IV. ii. 3. Which may prove dan- 
gerous to the conſtitution, 139. 

Landlords. Their cruelty and oppreſſion in Jre- 
land, VII. i. 24. 

Lend. What raiſes the value of it, V. i. 18 5. 
Whence the deareſt of it in Ireland, V. ii. 
167, 213. 

Language. Better not wholly perfect, than 
perpetually changing, II. i, 192. One of its 
greateſt perfections, ſimplicity, ibid. What 
eſteemed fine language by the better ſort of 
vulgar, II. ii. 3- The language of the 
northern nations full of monoſyllables and 
mute conſonants united, VI. i. 36. 
of a 8 for correcting, poliſhing and 
fixing the Enghifh, VII. ii. 62, 70. 74. 

Laputa (or the flying iſland). The people of 
it deſcribed, I. ii. 146. 

Latin tongue, In Britain, never in its purity, 
nor yet ſo yulgar as in Gaul and Spain, II. 
i 283. More words of it remain in the 
Britiſh tongue than in the old Saxen, 184. 

Suffered as much change in three hundred 
years as the Engliſh and French in the fame 
ſpace, 185. Reaſons affigned for the cor- 
ruptions of it, ibid. 

Laughter. The anatomical cauſe of it, VI. i. 


8. 

Tm Thoſe of Brobdingnag deſeribed, I. ii. 124. 
That men ſhould be ruined by them, a para- 
dox not underſtood by the Houybnhnms, 235. 
Method of ſuits at law how practiſed in 
England, 236. Thoſe of the twelve tables 
whence formed, II. i. 30. What law in a 
free country is, or ought to be, 228. Qua- 
lifications requiſite to thoſe who are to make 
them, II. ii. 38. Why the force of them 


is ſo often cluded by knaves, IV. ii. 153. 


Law of God, all other laws precarious with- 
out it, VI. i. 195. Law the will of the 
ſupreme legiſlature, VII. i. 52. Itſelf in- 
variable, ibid. 

s. Bred up in the art of proving white 
black, and black white, as they are paid, 
I. ii. 236. Avoid entering into the merits 
of a cauſe, but dwell upon the circum- 
ſtances of it, 237. T heir character exclu- 
ſive of their profeſſion, 238. Seem leaſt 
of all others to underſtand the nature of 

government in general, II. i. 78. A ſpeci- 
men of their reports, Il. ii. 152. 

Learning. What among the people of Brobs 
Jingnag, I. ii. 123. The effects of it on a 
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brain unfit to receive it, III. i. 143, 144. 
Men who have much, are generally the worſt 
ready ſpeakers, VII. i. 184. | 
Leaſes. A law wiſhed for to prevent biſhops 
letting them for lives, V. i. 161. Cuſtom 
of letting long leafes of church lands, prac- 
tiſed by ſome of the popiſh biſhops at the 
time of the Reformation, held many years 
after, 183, 184. Remarks on the cuſtom of 
letting them for lives upon many eſtates in 
England, 187, 188. What the worth of a 
biſhop's "leaſe for the full term, V. ii. 211. 


ado, The capital of Balnibarbi, deſcribed, 


« ti. 162. 

Leflie (Mr.) Accuſed by Dr. Burnet of im- 
pudence for propoſing an union between 
the Exgliſ and Gallican church, V. i. 174. 

Levity. The laſt crime the world will pardon 
in a an, II. ii. 24. 

Liberty. The ſubverſion of it in the Reman 
ſtate to what owing, II. i. 36. What a 
ſure ſign of it in England, III. i. 116. 
The daughter of oppreſſion and 
faction, IV. ii. 114. The detect of our laws 
owing to it, 155. Mr, Steel's panegyrick 
upon it in the Crifis, V. i. 20. ' 

Life. 
as dupe and play the wag with the ſenſes, 
I. i. 99. The latter part of a wiſe man's 
life taken up in curing the follies, &c, con- 
trated in the former, II. i. 223. The 
laſt act it of a tragedy at beſt, but with 


bitter aggravation when one's beſt friends 
go before us, VI. ii. 126. A tragedy. where 
in we fit as ſpectators a while, and then act 


our own part, 129. 


U , 


Lilliput. Its chief miniſters rope-dancers, I. 


it. 23. Its laws and cuſtoms deſcribed, 43. 


The manner of writing there like that of 


the ladies in England, I. ii. 43. 

Lil. His grammar eſtabliſhed by an act of 
parliament, VL i. 70. 

Linen, 
it to Spain, V. ii. 140. © 


Lintot (Bernard). Verſes to be prefixed to 


bis New Miſcellany, III. ii. 8 3. 


Lim. A dream concerning the pariſh lions, 
who were to judge of virginity, VI. i. 25— 


30. | 

Liturgy, Englifh ; great ſtrains of the true 
ſublime in it, II. 1. 192. , 

Locke (Mr.) His tenet of no innate ideas 


Ts 


* 
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parent of. - 


The pleaſures we moſt value in it ſuch 


How the Jrißb loſt the whole trade in 


' ſuppoſed by Dr. Swift dangerous, VII. 1. 6? 
 Langitude. | 
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Lingitnde. An ode for muſic upon it, III. ii. 
126. n 
Lorrain (duke of). 


Love. A fabulous account of theiorigin of it, 
from Plato, IV. ii. 113. Love and war the 


deſtruction of chairs in the kitchen, VI. ii. 


Loyalty. Politeneſs its firmeſt foundation, VI. 
we 


2 Character of the people of it, I. ii. 


I £51223 | . 
La The Houyhnhnms in their language 
| have no word to expreſs it by, I. ii. 221. 

The faculty of it an abuſe of ſpeech, 226. 
Thea telling of one lye impoſes the taſk of 
inventing twenty more to excuſe it, II. ii. 
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Lying (political). Uſeful in the education of 
a politician, III. i, 1 


relief of a touted xebellious party, IV. ii. 
8. Its birth, parentage, and wonderful ex- 


 Macuiavel, His obſervation on the natural 
diſpoſition of the people, IV, ii. 70. 
Macer, III. ii. 104. 
Madneſs, The greateſt actions have proceeded 
from it, I. i. 92, 98. Its different effects 
upon mankind, 93—95. Every ſpecies of 
it proceeds from a redundancy, 101. How 
| produced, III. i. 154. The ſymptoms of it 
in a people, IV. ii, 70. Enlarges the good 
or evil diſpoſitions of the mind, V. ii. 184. 
Man. Is but a complete ſuit of cloaths with 


its trimmings, I. i. 38. Several inſtances of 


man's inconſiſtency with himſelf, IL i. 229. 
hy a man ſhould never be aſhamed to own 
he has been in the wrong, II. ii. 155 
poſitive men are the moſt credulous, 175. 
Ariflotle's opinicn that he is the moſt mimick 
of all animals how confirmed, III. i. 123. 
Great abilities in the hands of good men 
are bleflings, VI. i. 188. The advantages 
one man hath. over another are by no means 
bleſſings in the ſenſe the world uſually un- 
derſtands, 189. Why mon of great parts are 
often "unfortunate in the management of 
publick buſineſs, VI. 4i. 182. The number 
of his virtues how much inferior to that of 
his follies and vices, I. i. 20. Naturally 


more violent in an ill cauſe. than a good one, 


Invited over by the papiſts 165. 
of Ireland during the uſurpation, V. i. 244. Manabolenb. What it is, VI. ii. 1 


ts The celerity and 
duration of a political lye, 123- The laft 


Why 


W 


V. ii. 234. n 
Man (iſle of). Coins its own filver, V. II. 
Manners (Good). - A ſort of artificial good ſenſe 
to facilitare the commerce of mankind with 
each other, VI. i. 30, Wherein it conſiſts, 
VII. ii. 116. By what means the common 
forms of good-manners have been Pet 
117. A pedantry in manners, as in all arts 
and ſciences, 119. Good - manners not a plant 
of the court growth, ibid. The difference be- 
tween 2 and good - breeding, 
120. Ignorance of forms no proof of ill- 
manners, 121. 3 
ufaftures, To what the improvement of 
them is owing, II. ii. 114. | 
Marlborough (duke of). Obſervations on the 
elamour about the pretended inconſtan 
and ingratitude of the kingdom to him, IV. 
ü. 19. The grants and donations made to 
_ him, 21, 22. Thought to have more read 
money than all the kings of Chriſtendom, 
V. i. 28. Head of a faction, and endeavour- 
ed to procure a commiſſion to be general for 
life, 31. Had the ſea been his element, the 
wat had been carried on with more ſucceſs 
to England, 66. Why he continued fo eaſy 
to the laſt under the ſeveral impoſitions of 
the allied powers, 85. His abject behaviour 
at his audience with the queen, VII. ii. 39. 
Would have been turned out, tho? the war 
had continued, 64. | 
Marriage. A letter of advice to a young lady 
on her entering into that ftate, II. ii. 40. 
On what original contract founded, III. i. 
18. Treland wouid be leſs miſerable if it 
were diſcouraged there as far as is conſiſtent 
with Chriſtianity, VI. i. 47. | 
Marſh (lord primate).. His character, VI. ii. 
176. 1 of Dr. Swift to him, VII. ii, 
31 —108. 3 
Morin His proceedings towards a.reforma- 
tion, on being turned out of doors by his 
brother Peter, I. i. 76. | 
292 The cook maid's letter to Dr. Sheridan, 
I. ii. 205. 
A ee The converſation there, VI. i. 


73. 5 "74 
Matkmaiie. A ſingular method of learning 
them, I. ii. 17 | | | 
Meath dioceſe, one of the beſt in Ireland. Its 
annual income in the time of K. Charles I, 


V. i. 185, : N 
ines. 
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Medicines. Reaſons offered by iv ng 
of upholders againſt inſpecting them, III. i. 


125. 
Medley. Character of a paper ſo called, written 
in defence of the whig party, IV. ii. 172. 


Some in it ing on the er 
of the of commons, and Mr. Harley, 
173- | 


Merit. Every man's bill of it much over-rated, 
IV. ii. 24. A poetical genealogy of it, 109. 
A bold opinion a ſhort eaſy way to it, and 
_ for thoſe who have no other, 
VII. ii. 22. Tranſcendent merit forces its 
way in ſpight of all obſtacles ; but merit of 
a ſecond, third, or fourth rate is ſeldom able 
to get forward, 61, 62. 7 

Merlin. His 


1 II. i. 176, 177. 

Mides? The fable of tim, IV. i. 2. 

Milton book on divorce, why ſoon rejected, 
VIE. i. 44- His Paradiſe loſt, the firſt edition 
of it long in going off, VII. ii. 112. 

Miniflers of flate. A definition of one, I. ii. 
242. Plato's obſervation on them, II. i. 40. 
Events imputed to their ſkill and addreſs 
frequently the effect of negligence, weak- 
neſs, humour, paffion, or pride, 203. Have 
no virtues or defects by which the public is 

not affected, 204. Reputation of a 
character of no advantage to them, 205. Are 
wont to have a mean opinion of moſt men's 
underſtanding, 212. The general wiſhes of 
a people more obvious to others than to 
them, ibid. The whig miniſters praifed for 

- thoſe very qualities which their admirers 
owned they chiefly wanted, IV. ii. 85. 
What the true cauſe of a weakneſs incident 
to all great miniſters, 230. The difficulties 
they are often ſubjected to from a neceſſity 
of 'concealing their want of the power they 
are thought to be poſſeſſed of, 235. Make 
no ſcruple of moulding the alphabet into 
what words they pleaſe, VII. ii. 28. The 
felicity of a familiarity with them conſiſts 
only in the vanity of it, 88. 

HMiniftry. Objections againſt the change made 
in it anſwered, IV. ii. 2, 6, 35, 105, 149, 
151. Some of the facts that contributed to 
the change of it, 103, 105. Their tyranny 
over the conſcience, 41. Ill conſequences 
apprehended from the change of it, not in 
any proportion to the good ones, 7 3. What 
to be expected from the whig miniſtry, if 
again in power, 76. The ſeverity of the 
whip, and the lenity of the tory miniſtry 


prediction relating to the year 
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with relation to libels againſt them“ 77. 
What the greateſt advantage received from 
the change of it, 133. The expedient by 
which the whig miniſtry eſcaped the puniſh- 
ments due to their counſels and corrupt 
management, 1 56. 

Miſer. An epitaph on one, III. ii. 183. 

ation. Conſequences attending the miſ- 

taken meaning of the word, Vi. i. 205, 
208. The character of a man poſſieſſed of 
it in the true ſenſe of the word, 208. And 
of a man according to the new meaning of it, 
209, | 

Modern hiſtory. Groſs miſrepreſentations made 
in it, I. ii. 186. | 

91> 5 Advantages received from ity II. ii. 
7 

Moidores. The gain on each by being carried to 
Treland, VI. i. 17. 


Moleſiourth (lord). Author of an excellent diſ- 


courſe ſor the encou of agriculture, 
V. I 7 — Poyacy account of Den- 
- mark full of gate topics, VII. i. 80. 
Molly Mog. Or, The Fair Maid of the Inn, III. 
11. 141. K 
Monarchy. A ſingular argument in praiſe of it, 
tho” abſolute, II. i. 71. Whigs pretend a 
due regard to it when taking the largeſt 
ſteps towards the ruin of it, IV. ii. 125. 
Money. A * about he moſt effectual 
means of raiſing m without oppreſſin 
the ſubjects, I. ii. — The — uſed 
by governments of borrowing, a practice as 
old as Eumenes, one of Alexander's captains, 
IV. ii. 4. The different value of it for about 
four hundred years paſt, V. i. 187. The 
value of it at leaſt nine tenths lower all 
over Europe _ it was four hundred years 
ago, 251. much England ] 
by Jreland, V. ii. 19. What 525 up the Tvib 
people are only to take, 20. Agreed 
that copper is not money, 98. What the 
current money in England, 12% 125. What 
the current money in Jreland, 125, 168. 
Allowed to be cut into halves and quarters 
for fake of ſmall traffic in ſome of the poor- 
eſt American colonies, VI. i. 20. Why bet- 
ter than counſel, VI. ii. 184. See Coir, 
Monmouth (duke of). Commander in chief 
againſt the rebels in Scotland, VII. i. 133. 
Acts contrary to the advice of his officers, 
ibid. Reproached by general Dalxiel, who 
ſucceeded him in the chief command, with 
betraying the king, 135. 
Monuments, 
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Monuments. Inſcription upon one to duke 
Schomberg, IV. i. 28 1. Inſcription upon that 
erected in Dublin to the memory of Dr. 
Swift, VI. ii. 209. On that erected in [re- 
land to the memory of him, VII. i. 212. 
Teſtimonies of gratitude due to the memory 
of great men, VII. i. 211, 2124. 

ia ( 1 Jobn). Verſes addteſſed to him, 

III. ii. 84. 4 4 

Moral bonefy, without religion a deficient 
guide, VI. i. 193. 

More (Sir Thomas). His ſentiments on con- 
vocations, V. i. 165. 

Morning. A deſcription of one, III. ii. 40. 
AMortmain 4, Upon what account relaxed at 
ſeveral times by the legiſlature, V. i. 160. 
wh: As wiſe a ſtateſman as any in this age, 

i. 198. | 

Motto. Verkes written upon 
juſtice Hhithed, IV. i. 44. The ingenious 
one found by a writer inſt the iner 
for preſuming to tax y IV. ii. 38. 
That of judge M hiiſbed little regarded by 
him, V. ii. 112, 164. | 

Munfler treaty, Much to the ung of 
England, V. i. 118. be 

Myſteries. How thoſe 
performed, I. i. 88, 89. Of thoſe in the 
Chriſtian religion, VI. i. 17 3-176, 


N. 


Nariow. What, properly ſpeaking, the 
ſtrength of it, V. i. 61. 


Neighing. A better expreſſion of joy than 
laughing, III. i 134. 

Neu- men. Why introduced into the chief 
conduct of public affairs, II. ii. 11 

Newgate's Garland. A new ballad, III. ii. 147. 

Nobility. Thoſe of England deſcribed, I. ii. 
244. The ſons of them might be better 
educated, II. ij, 31. Dangerous in a com- 
monwealth when numerous, and without 
merit or fortune, 39, Their great neglect 
in the education of their ſons, owing to the 
whiggiſh practices of reviling the univerſi- 
ties, IV. ii. 169. Thoſe of Scotland 4 
numerous, and never like to be extinct, V. 
i. 25. Folly of the Iriſb nobility in ſpending 
their fortunes in England, V. il. 141. 

Non-conformifis. Why reſtrained by penal 
laws in king Charles II's reign, IV. ii. 142. 

Non-jurors. To be treated as the non-con- 
formiſts were under Charles II, IV. ii. 142. 


Old age. 


| of lord chief 


of the Koliſts were 
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o. | 
OaTns. Of ſwearing by God's wounds by 
whom introduced, VI. i. 67, Are the chil- 


dren of faſhion, 68. A lord and a footman 
ſwear with different dignity, 69. The reli - 
ion of an oath, 198. | 
Ot or, and Review, two illiterate ſcrib- 
blers, fanatics by profeſſion, LV, ji. 130. 
Subject to many calamities, wiſely 
_ inflifted by God, VI. ii. 130. Why dignity, 
and ſtation, or riches, are in ſome ſort ne- 
ceſſary to it, 181. 85 
Opinions. The miſchiefs occaſioned by a differ- 
ence in them, I. ii. 232. All power found- 
ed upon opinion according to the politicians, 
V. i. 239. None maintained with ſo much 
obſtinacy as thoſe in religion, ibid. Differ- 
ence of opinion in public matters imputed to 
diſaffection, V. ii. 209. 
Oppoſition. Wherein that of the ſectaries 
among us conſiſts, II. i. 90. 
Orange (prince of). The motives which ins 
duced the nobility and gentry to invite him 
over, IV. ii. 3, 4. 
Oranges. The uſe of them in punch by whom 
introduced into Ireland, V. ii. 224. 
Oratory. Demoſthenes and Tully differed in their 
practices of it, II. ii. 7. 
Ormonde (duke of) vindicated for to- 
fight by expreſs command of the queen, V. 


1. 32» 33- 
Offraciſm. Ariſtides baniſhed by it, II. i. 20. 
Oxford. The method uſed by ſeveral colleges 
there to preſerve the value of their rents, V. 
i. 190. 
rd (carl of). Verſes addreſſed to him, 
3 Atlas, or the miniſter of ſtate, III. 
ii. 74. His character ironically deſcribed, 
V. i. 226. See Harley. : 
Qzell (Mr.) A proper aſſiſtant in the piece on 
Polite Converſation, VI. i. 76. 


PALATINEs. Invited over by the enemies to 


our nation, IV. ii. 190. 
Panegyrics, Why will be always worſe 


received than fatyr, I. i. 20. Rules for com- 
poſing them, II. ii. 117. 

Papiſts. Their intereſt in Ireland incon- 
ſiderable, II. i. 132. V. i. 231. hoſe of 
Ireland invited over the duke of Lorrain, dur- 
ing the uſurpation, 244. 

Pariſh. Some in Londen had 30,000 ſouls un- 


der 


; 
| 
l 
9 4 
„ 
1. 
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der the care of one miniſter, IV. ii. 79. 
Some two hundred times larger than others, 


ibid. 


Parker (Mr. of Lancaſhire). Dies of the 
wounds received at Airs-moſs, much lament- 
ed, VII. i. 144. | : 

Parliaments (Triennial). K. William, ill 
advice, averſe to them, Life, I. i. 5. That 
prejudice in vain attempted to be removed 
by Sir V. Temple, and Swift, ibid. The 

. conſtitution of them deſcribed, I. ii. 115. 
No farther crime, than ill manners, to differ 
in opinion from the majority of both houſes 
of parliament, IV. ii. 16, Parliaments differ 


as much as princes, 157. Great things 


done in the firſt ſeffion of parliament after 
the change of the miniſtry by queen Anne, 


Tae): His happy life deſcribed, 
i. 52. 24: 


Partien. A wonderful contrivance for.recon- 


ciling them, I. ii. 176. Every man adjuſts 


his principles to thoſe of the party he has 
0 II. ii. 19. The ignorant the moſt 


violent party- men, ibid. A ſcheme for re- 


covery of the credit of any party, III. i. 


120. We ſhould converſe with the deſerv- 


ing of both parties, IV. ii. 1. A meta- 
 Phorical genealogy of party, 114. A prince 
deſcends from his dignity who puts himſelf 
at the head of them, 136. The riſe and pro- 
greſs of party names, 182. Ill effects of 
party, VII. i. LL . N | 

Partnerſhip. The. nature of ours with the 
Dutch, V. i. 118. | 

Partition Treaty. An infamous one, V. i. 29, 
105. Naples, Sicily, and Lorrain added to 
the French dominions by it, 53. Occaſions 
the king of Spain to appoint the duke of 
Anjou his ſucceſſor, ib. 59, 91. 

Partridge (the Almanack-maker). His death- 
bed acknowledgment of the deceit of ju- 
dicial aſtrology, II. i. 159. Elegy on his 
ſuppoſed death, III. ii. 79. 

Paſſrve Obedience. What it is, as charged by 
the whigs, IV. ii. 125. What as profeſſed 
by the tories, 127, Carried to a height in- 
conſiſtent with our liberties in king Charles 
II's reign, 162. | | 

Paſtoral Dialogue, III. ii. 202. 

Patents. One granted to lord Dartmouth, af- 
terwards renewed to Knox, for coining halt- 
pence for the uſe of Ireland, V. ii. 44, 53, 
66. None can oblige the ſubjects againſt 


law, 51. What to be conſidered in t 

On, 137, 
Peace. The condition of it impoſed on the 
French by the whig miniſtry unreaſonable 
and-impracticable, IV. ii. 68. Why the em- 
peror againft it, V. i. 33. Vain fears that 


France was aggrandiſed by it, 34. When 


overtures of it are in prudence to be received, 
50. Moſt of the ill conſequences objected to 

tze peace made by queen Anne, muſt have 
ſubſiſted under any peace, 51. Why the 
Dutch . it, 114. Several obſervations 
on it, VII. ii. 75—77, 78—83. 

Pedantry. Its definition, VII. i. 181. VII. ii. 
42 Not confined to ſcience, or to ſex, 
ibid, | 

Peg, Jaobn Bull's ſiſter. Her character, III. i. 


9 : h 
People. The bulk of them forced to live 
miſerably tnata-few may live plentifully, I. 
ii. 239 A free pcople met together, whe- 
ther by compact ot family government, di- 
vide of themſelves into three powers, II. i. 8. 
The tyranny of the people ever followed by 
the arbier government of a ſingle perſon, 
32. The body of them in England, as 
ſtaunch unbelievers as any of the higheſt 
rank, 90. What the confluence of them to 
the capital city may be compared to, II. ii. 
179. When left to their own judgment ſel- 
dom miſtake their true intereſt, IV. ii. 70. 
The trueſt way of judging of their diſpo- 
ſition, 71, 72. When long uſed to hardſhips 
loſe, by degrees, the very notions of liberty, 
V. ii. 63. Their number not the riches 
1 Friland, V1, ii. 46. 
ericles. Why baniſhed by the people of 
Athens, II. 7 20, 21. * | 


Perpetual motion. Where the virtuoſi may find 


it, II. i. 143. 


Perſecution. + ſgnification of the word 
conſidered with reſpect to the preſbyterians, 
II. i. 134. | 


Peter, Martin, and Jact. The legacies left 
them by their fathers, and their ſeveral be- 
haviour upon it, I. i. 34—67. | | 

Peter the ſavage. A deſeription of him, III. i. 
132. 

Peterborough (earl of). Verſes addreſſed to 
him, IV. i. 1. Left unſupported in Spain, 
and expoſed to the envy of his rivals, V. i. 
64. Is ſtrenuous for continuing the war, VII. 

II. 52. f 


* Petty 
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Petty (Sir William). The pariſhes in London 
very unequally divided when he wrote, IV. 
li. 179. 

Peres #rbicer The different characters in 
him are but Nero in ſo many different ap- 
pearances, according to St. Evremont, IL. ii. 
164. 

Philaſaphert. What has been their method to 
be heard in a croud, I. i. 23. Their reſolv- 
ing appearances into luſus nature juſt as in- 
ſtructive as Ariftotle's occult cauſes, I. ii. 89, 
go. The ſyſtem of morality delivered in 
their writings, II. ii. 12. Advantages ariſing 
from the ſtudy of them, 14. 

Phocion. His good offices to the Athenian 
ſtate, II. i. 22. 

Piety, By whzt means it might be made 
faſhionable, II. i. 100. 

Plantations. The ſtate of religion in the Ameri- 
can, IV. ii. 181. 

Plots. Inſtructions for diſcovering them, I. ii. 


177. 
Poerid, III. ii. IV. i. VII. fl. 129. to the end. 


Poetry. What kind of it ought to be pre- 
ferred, II. ii. 73. Art of ſinking in it, 76, Cc. 

Poets, Have contributed to the ſpoiling of 
the Engliſb tongue, Il. i. 188. Immortalize 
none but themſelves, 223. 

Palemia, Fohn Bull's eldeſt daughter. Her 
character, III. i. 30. 

Politeneſi in England and France, when at its 

reateſt height, VII. i. 186. 

Politicians. Few ſo uſeful in a commonwealth 
as an honeſt farmer, V. ii. 154. 

Politics. Reduced to a ſcience by the wits 
of Europe, I. ii. 123. A rule in 1 
a free people, II. i. 9. Nothing requi 
ſor a knowledge in them but common ſenſe, 
201. What they are in the common ac- 


ceptation of the word, 230. An uncon- 
troulable maxim in them, V. i. 223. One 


cauſe of the want of brotherly love, VI. i. 


204. In all ages too little religion mingled 
with them, 205. Why all courts are ſo full 
of them, VI. ii. 181. 

Poor. The only objection made to a propoſal 
for badging them anſwered, VI. i. 44. In- 
duſtriotis poor more neceſſary members of the 
commonwealth than the rich, 183. Begging 
poor moſtly become ſuch by their own idle- 
neſa, attended with all manner of vices, VII. 
i. 13, 27. No word more abuſed than it, 
13. Enjoy many bleſſings not common to 
the rich and great, 14—18, 

Vol. VII. 


Pope. His bulls ridiculed, I. i. 59. Form of 
a general pardon given by him, 61. 

Popery. The run againſt it after the revolu- 
tion as juſt and reaſonable as that of fanati- 
ciſm after the reſtoration, IV. ii. 143. Whe- 
ther the principles oft he whigs or tories are 
moſt likely to introduce it, 160. Vain fears 

of the danger of it excited by the whigs, V. 
i. 169. The moſt abſurd ſyſtem of Chriſti- 
anity profeſſed by any nation, 210. In a 
declining ſtate in Ireland, ibid. 

Portugal. Deceived by the falſe repreſentations 
of the whigs, V. i. 37. Two alliances with 
that crown very diſadvantageous to England, 
68, 69. The engagement of the king of 
Portugal to raiſe a number of forces never 
performed, though the ſubſidies for them 
were conſtantly paid, 82. 

Peoſitiveneſs. A good quality for preachers and 
orators, II. i. 222. 

Power no bleſſing in itſelf, VI. i. 189. Is dan- 
gerous in the hands of perſons of great abili- 
ties without the fear of God, 1 5. 

Powers, What thoſe are into which all inde- 
pendent bodies of men ſeem naturally to di- 
vide, II. i. 8. The balance of power how 

| beſt conceived, 9. The error of thoſe who 
think it an uncontrolable maxim that power 
is ſafer lodged in many hands than one, 13. 
The military ought always to be in ſub- 
jection to the civil, IV. ii, 45, 66. A firm 
union in any country may ſupply the defects 
of power, V. II, 138, - 

Praiſe, What it was originally, and how 
— by the moderns, J. i. 18. 

Pratt (Dr. Benjamin ). His character, VII. i. 
195. 

Preaching. May help well inclined men, but 
ſeldom or never reclaims the vicious, II, i. 
229. Inſtructions for it, II. ii. 121. The 
cauſes of the diſregard paid to it in Ireland, 
VII. i. 35, Remedies againſt it, 41. 

Precedents, The uſe made of them by law- 
yers, I. ii. 237; The motives and circum- 

| ſtances that firſt introduced them to be con- 
ſidered, V. ii. 52. p 

Prediftiong. Of ſundry events in the year 1708. 
II. i. 146. 5 

W Remarks upon the writers of them, 

5 16. 17. 


Prelates. A modern cuſtom with ſome to talk 
of clergymen as if themſelves were not of 
the number, V. i. 164. See Biſhops. 

Prerogative (the king's). The meaning of it, 
[E e] V. ii. 


* 


V. ii. 64. Lord Bacen's opinion of it, 65. 
Preſbyterians. Their notions of perſecution 
confidered, II. i. 134. Would rather Joſe 
their eſtates, liberties, religion, and lives, 
than the pleaſure of governing, 136. Could 
be the national church, diviſions would 
ariſe amongſt them, 137. More dangerous 
than the papiſts, V. i. 172. Little differ- 
ence between them and the independents, 
who got the better of them at the time of 
the grand rebellion, 203, 204. Had good 
ſhare of preferments during the uſurpation, 
204. An account of their conduct under 
ames II. 204, 106. Style the Roman catho- 
ics their brethren, 206, 239. Several of 
them held contmiffions under king James 
againſt the prince of Orange, 207. Never 
much loved by king William though a calvi- 
niſt, 208. Deſert their old friend king James 
when his affairs were deſperate, 209. De- 
clared that, if the pretender invaded the north 
of Ireland, they would fit till and let the 
roteſtants fight their own battles, ibid. 232. 
Hive never renounced any one principle by 
which their diſloyal predeceſſors acted, 214, 
231. Their preachers, when in power, writ 
books againſt liberty of conſcience, 214. 
Have ever profeſſed an hatred to kingly 
government, 216. In the fanatic times pro- 
feſſed themſelves to be above morali 
239. Gained by the rebellion what the 
catholics loft by their loyalty, 238. 

Pretender. His legitimacy not ſuſpected in any 
public act ſince the revolution, II. i. 74, 75. 
The whigs great advocates for it, 184. The 
great uſe made of him by the whigs, IV. ii. 
17. Whether moſt oppoſed by whigs or 
tories, 164. 

Pride. Reflexion upon the baſeneſs of it, 
I. ii. 286. By what means we might utterly 
extinguiſh it, VI. i. 186. 

Princes, The greateſt ſervices of little weight 
with them when put in the balance with a 
refuſal to gratify their paſſions, I. ii. 39. 
They ſee by the eyes of miniſters, 56. 
Their manner of rewarding thoſe who have 
done ſome preat ſervices to them, 188. The 

example of the beſt will not reform a cor- 
rupt age, II. i. 100, 101. How they may 
beſt acquire power in a limited monarchy, 
113. Thoſe who have been moſt myſterious 
in government have leaſt conſulted their own 
uiet, or their people's happineſs, 201. 
2 of dangerous conſequence to 


* 


, 221, 
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them, IV. ii. 103. Deſcend from their dig- 
nity by heading parties, 136. To what 
thoſe who have been ruined have chiefly 
owed their misfortunes, 150. When they 
ought in prudence to receive overtures of a 
peace, V. i. 50. By their education are 
uſually more defective both in ſtrength and 
wiſdom than thouſands of their ſubjects, VI. 
i. 183. In countries that pretend to freedom 
are- ſubject to thoſe laws which their people 
have choſen, 185. The beſt prince, in the 
opinion of wiſe men, only the greateſt 
ſervant in the nation, ibid. 

Profound. In modern poeſy, explained and ex- 
emplified, II. ii. 71—125. The neceſſity of 
it phyſically conſidered, 74. Is an art, 76. 

e true genius of it, and by what it 
is conſtituted, 77. The ſeveral kinds of 
_ in it; their marks and characters, 

2. What it is when it conſiſts in the 
thought, 84. What in the circumſtances, 
87. The principal figures contributing to 
it, 93. What the expreſſion muſt be in it, 
106. A project for advancing it, 114. 

Projeftors. . An academy of them in Lagado, 
capital of Balnibarbi, eſtabliſhed by royal 
patent, I. ii. 164. A particular ä — 
of it, 166. A project at Laputa for writ- 
ing books mechanically, [not unuſeful in 
England}, 170. 

Prologues. The invention, or refinement, of 
them owing to the younger proficients in 
criticiſm, I. i. 53. 

Prometheus. Verſes on Mood the patentee, III. 
ii. 150. 

Providence. A diſbelief of it how puniſhed in 
Lilliput, I. ii. 45. Even ſtorms and tempeſts 
an argument for it, II. i. 228. 

Prude. Deſcribed, VI. i. 29. 

Public affairs. No ſtate of life requires 
abilities and virtues than the — 
of them, II. i. 204. A habit of multiplying 
ſecrets an impediment to the proper manage- 
ment of them, 205. 

Pulpits. Of ſeveral forts, I. i. 25. When 
made of rotten wood, a double type of a 

_ fanatic preacher, 27, ; 

Punch. A diſaffected liquor, V. ii. 224. 


Punning. The miſerable effects of it, III. i. 
170. 
Puritans. When popular in England, 


grew 
II. i. 45. V. i. 201. The term changed 


into preſbyterian, 202. Their joining with 
the 
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the Scotch enthuſiaſts the principal cauſe of 
the Iriſb rebellion and maſſacre, 230. 


QUALIFICATION BILL, The advantage of it 
to the kingdom, IV. ii. 134, 190. Qualifi- 
cations of a rake, I. i. 36. Of a writer, VI. 

i. 36. 

7 a (Anne). Her conduct in the c of 
the miniſtry, IV. ii. 2—6. (See alſo, V. i. 
87). Behaviour of the whigs towards her, 
39. Began her reign with a noble bene- 
faction to the church, 51. Her character, 
67. Shewed great prudence, firmneſs, and 
com in the change of the miniſtry, V. i. 
87. Put under the unreaſonable obligation 
of being guarantee of the whole barrier 
treaty, 119. 

Quidnuncti s. A tale occaſioned by the death 
of the duke regent of France, III. ii. 155. 


R. 

RaAiLLERY. The difference between the Eng- 
liſh and French ſenſe of the word, VII. i. 
182. A ſpecies of it introduced by O. Grom- 
well, 184. 

Ranelagh (lord) died poor, and hard, as the 
term is, VII. ii. 65. | 

Readers, Three clafles of them deſcribed, I. i. 


108. : 

Reaſon. The corruption of it worſe than bru- 
tality, I. ii. 235. The uſe made of it tends 
2 to aggravate our natural corruptions, 

to acquire new ones, 246. Among the 
Houyhnhnms not opinion, but always con- 
viction, 256. The wiſdom of God, and the 
madneſs of man, unaccountable to reaſon, 


and not the object of it, II. ii. 180. Things 


r above it, wichout being contrary to 
it, 


I. i. 175. 

Recipe, or Notizum, for procuring an univerſal 
ſyſtem, in a ſmall volume, of all things to be 
known, believed, imagined, or iſed in 
life, I. i. 69. 

Recorder (of the city of Dublin). His requiſite 
qualifications, VI. ii. 207. 

Reformation. Owed nothing to the good in- 
tentions of Henry VIII, V. i. 167. The 
popiſh biſhops at that time, apprehenſive of 
ejectments, let long leaſes, 183, 184. Re- 
ceived in the moſt regular way in England, 
240. Preſbyterian reformation founded upon 
rebellion, 241. 

Rehearſal. Runs to the oppoſite extreme of the 


Review and Obſervator, IV. ii. 13. 

Relations, Quarrels among them barder to re- 
concile than any other, III. i. 51, 

Religion. The — of it, at leaſt to the 
vulgar, II. i. go. The beſt means for ad- 
vancing public and private happineſs, 98. A 
ſhort view of the general depravity conſe- 
2 to a diſregard of it, ibid. An office re- 
embling that of the cenſors at Rome would 
be of uſe among us to promote it, 102. Why 
all projects for the advancement of it have 
proved ineffectual, 112. Maxims relating 
to it, 222. Thoſe who are againſt it muſt 
needs be fools, 230. The myſteries of the 
Chriſtian religion ſhould not be explained in 
ſermons, II. ii. 16, 17. Diſbelief of it taken 
up as an expedient to keep in countenance 
the corruption of our morals, 20. What 
would make all rational people of one re- 
ligion, 176, 177. National religion called 
the religion of the ſtate, IV. ii. 138. The 
ſtate of it in the American plantations, 181. 
Opinions in it maintained with the greateſt 
obſtinacy, V. i. 239. No ſolid foundation 
for virtue but on a conſcience guided by re- 

ligion, 193, 195, 198, 204. Among whom 
the little of it there is hath been obſerved 
chiefly to reſide, 205. True religion, like 
learning and civility, hath always been in 
* wk but very often ſhifted „VII. 

I 


Republican. Politics miſchievous to this king- 
dom, IV. ii. 52. 

Revenue (public). What proportion of it is 
ſunk before the remainder is applied to the 
proper uſe, II. i. 113. | 

Revenues (epiſcopal). So reduced in Ireland 
by alienations that three or four ſees were 
often united to make a tolerable competency, 
V. i. 184. | | 

Review. See Obſervator. 

Revolution. The principal objection to its 
juſtifiableneſs anſwered, II. i. 75. Chiefly 
brought about by the tories, though the 
whigs claimed the merit of it, IV. ii. 4. 
The diſſenters great gainers by it, 143. 
Revolution-principle what agcording to the 
whigs, 164. | 

Kiches, Why in ſome fort neceſſary to old 
men, VI. ii. 181. Not ſo great a bleſſing as 


commonly thought to be, VII. i. 16. Why 


not intended by God to be neceſſary for our 
happineſs in this life, 17. 
Riddles. IV. i. 50—63. VII. ii. 134—136. 
E e 2 Riche 


| 
| 
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Right hereditary, To be preferred before 
election in a limited monarchy, II. i. 72. 
The queen's ſuch, IV. ii. 17. 
Robberies (Street). Want of common courage 
in ome frequently the cauſe of them, 
II. i. 3. | 


3 | 

Rachefter ( Hyde earl of). His character, IV. 
ii. 86, 170. Reſigned his offices in king 

| s's time, becauſe he could not comply 
with that king's meaſures, 101. 

Romance. A grain of it no ill ingredient to 
exalt the dignity of human nature, VII. i. 
186. 

Roman Hiftory. Teaches us in our youth to 
have a deteſtation of tyranny, V. i. 10. 

Romans. The rewards beſtowed by them on 
their victorious 8, IV. ii. 22. Their 
ſucceſs always teſtified by ſome public reli- 

ious act, 178. 

Rome. The diſſenſions between the patricians 
and plebeians the ruin of that ſtate, II. i. 

24-37. Declared lawful for nobles and 
plebeians to intermarry, 32. Encreaſe of 
the peoples power there for a century and 

half, to the third Punic war, 33. Who were 
not more fond to ſeize their own than to 


give it up again to the worſt bidder, 34. No 


im ent from them againſt a patrician 
till the conſular ſtate began, 38. Methods 
concerted there for bringing over England to 
popery, IV. ii. 160. 

Rooke (Sir George). Indicted for calling a gen- 
tleman knave and villain, how brought off 
by his lawyer, V. ii. 122. 

Rump Aſſembly. Grew deſpicable to thoſe 

who had raiſed them, V. i. 205. 

Ryfwick. The French king not obliged by it 
to acknowledge the queen's right to the 

crown of Eng V. i. 120, 132. 


8. 


SACRAMENTAL TEST. Repealing it in Ireland 
would be followed by an entire alteration of 
religion, II. i. 127. Whether any attempt 
to repeal it there would ſucceed, 129. The 
arguments uſed for repealing it anſwered, 
131—135. Swift falſely charged with writ- 
ing for __— it, 19. | 

Sacheverel (Dr.) IIl placed zeal in impeaching 
him, IV. ii. 61. His mentioning a nick- 
name in a ſermon, uſed as a motive to ſpur 


on his impeachment, 77. 
St. Jobn (W.) His character, IV. ii. 88. 


X. 


Sarum. The annual income of that biſhop- 
rick, V. i. 159. 

Satire. The itch of it whence brought among 
us, I. i. 19. Why better received than 
panegyric, 20. In what caſes not the eaſieſt 
kind of wit, as uſually reckoned, II. i. 226. 
Humour the beſt ingredient in the moſt uſe- 
ful and inoffenſive kind of it, VI. i. xx. 

Satyrifts The public how uſed by ſome of 
them, I. i. 19. 

Saunders (Mr. Anderſon). Deprived of the go- 
—— - —— by the duke of 

„ which was given to an infamous 
horſe- courſer, VII. i. — | 

Savoy (duke of). His claim to the crown of 
England, V. i. 29. What he got by the 
peace, owing to the queen, 39. His induce- 

. —.— — the confederate war, 56. 

1. e political meaning of cryin 
in the — V. ii. 227. N 
* H ry —_— of Bentley, I. i. 156. 
chomberg (duke of). Epitaph to his m 
IV. i. 45 Sear 888 

Sciences, The origin of them, II. ii. 135. 

Scotland. The nobility never like to be extinct, 
their titles for the moſt part deſcending to 
heirs general, V. i. 25. Pays in taxes one 

nny for every forty laid on England, ib. 
ts natives refiding in England receive more 
in penſions and employments than their 
whole nobility ever ſpent at home, ibid. The 
whole revenues of ſome of its nobles before 
the union would have ill maintained a }//þ 
juſtice of the peace, ibid. In ſoil and extent 
not a fourth part of the value of 7reland, not 
above the fortieth part in value to the reſt of 
Britain, V. ii. 138. An allegorical deſcrip- 
tion of 1t and the inhabitants, VI. i. 66. 

Scots, Obſervations on thoſe ſeated in the 
northern parts of Ireland, II. i. 127. Much 
diſtinguiſhed for their cunning, V. i. 173. 
REP minute in converſation, VII. i. 
186. 

Scripture. The uſe made of it in diſputes, II. 
ii. 169. 

Scroggs (lord chief juſtice). Grand j 
London diſſolved by — ii. 5 ou. 

Scurrility, In controverſy a proof of a weak 

—_— IL i. * b 
as. Why they are to be tolerated in 
ſtate, II. J. 58. * 

* The worſt enemy we can adviſe with, 

I. ii. 175. As the motive to all our actions, 


ſo the ſole cauſe of our grief, VI. ii. 129. 
Senate. 


1E 
The. conſtitution of it in the Roman 


Senate. 
ſtate, II. i. 26. 

Sermens. Hard words to be avoided in them, 
IT. ii. 3. And endeavours to be witty, 11, 
12. And philoſophical terms and meta- 
phyſical notions, 16. Flowers of- rhetoric 


in them, like flowers in corn, pleafant, but 


prejudicial, 171. 

Servants. Directions to them, VI. ii. 1—br. 
Their viciouſneſs one of the many public 
grievances of Ireland, VII. i. 26. 

Sheridan (Dr.) His character, Life, xxviii. 
Verſes to and from him, VII. ii. 144, 145, 
159. Favoured by lord Carteret, for his 
— learning, V. i. 189. By _ an un- 
_y text renders himſelf ſuſpected of diſ- 
affection, 190. Letters to him, VI. ii. 92— 
102, 105 —110, 114—126, 131—255. 

Shrewſbury (Talbot, duke of). His character, 
IV. ü. 87. VII. i. 88. 

Sid Hamet. The magician's rod, its virtues, 
HL. ii. 71. 

Silver, The great plenty of it in England began 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth, V. i. 188. 

Similies. See Swiftiana. 

Simplicity. The beſt ornament of moſt things 
in human life, VI. i. 38. 

Slauery. The true definition of it, V. ii. 74. 

Sleeping at church, the miſchief and cauſe of it, 
VII. i. 40. As indecent at leaſt to ſleep there 
as in a private company, 42. 

Snow (Mr. Thomas). A panegyrical epiſtle to 
him, III. ii. 129. 

Societies, Formed for the advancement of reli- 
gion ineffectual, II. i. 112. What kinds 
moſt united, IV. ii. 107. 

Sociniann. When began to ſpread in England, 
VI. ii. 179. 

Saldier. His trade held the moſt honourable of 
all others, I. ii. 233. In the early times of 
Greece and Rome took no pay, and not diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the people, IV. ii. 
43. Pernicious conſequence of their examin- 
ing into affairs of ſtate, 46. 

Solon. The model of government formed by 
him, II. i. 17. | 

Sauth-Sea. Act for A on a trade to it, 
by whom propoſed, IV. ii. 191. 

Spain (Charles II, king of). ueathed his 
kingdom to a younger ſon of France, who 
by England is acknowledged king to defeat 
the partition treaty, V. i. 53, 56. The 
war againſt it ſhould have been carried on 
in the V eſt-Indies, 65. Vote palled in the 
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Houſe of Lords to make no peace, unleſs 
Spain be reſtored to the Houſe of Auſtria, 87. 
Reaſons againſt this reſolution, 89. By 
. what means the /r;Þloſt the linen trade which 
they might have bad to it, V. ii. 140. 

Spaniards, Their inelinations to the duke of 
Arjou, tho? the Houſe of Auſtria pretended 
the contrary, V. i. 91. | 

Spaniſh language has admitted few changes for 
ſome ages, II. i. 186. 

Spaniſh Weft- Indies. Ill policy in not carrying 
on the war there, V. i, 65. 

Sparta. The government of it as inſtituted by 
Lycurgus, II. i. 12. No impeachment ever 
_ there by the people, tho” perfeQly free, 

* in publie ſeldom agreeable in private 
converſation, VII. i. 184. | 

Speech, What the common fluency of it is 
uſually owing to, II. i. 227, 

Spiders, Made uſe of at Lagado inſtead of filk 
worms, I. ii. 168. 

Spleen. The effects and cure of it, I. ii. 251, 

252. 

Stags. Means by which it might become an 
uſeful diverſion, II. i. 111. A project for 
the advancement of it, II. ii. 121. Carries 
other vices beyond nature, but falls ſhort in 
the repreſentations of avarice, IV. ii. 89. 

States. The uſual requital of thoſe who have 
done ſome great ſervice to them, I. ii. 188, 
189. Method of proceeding, in England, for 
crimes againſt the ſtate, 237. Deſcription 
of a chief miniſter of ſtate, 242. A balance 
of power to be carefully held by every free 
ſtate, II. ii. 9. What neceſſary to preſerve 
it in a mixed one, 13. The expediency of 
examining how the diſeaſes fatal to them are 
bred, 43- Might perhaps be immortal, if. 
the balance of power could be always held 
exactly even, 43- Oftener ruined by cor- 
ruption of manners than any defect in their: 
inſtitution, 68, 112, 119. The folly of 
calling in foreigners to aſſiſt them againſt 
the common enemy, 133, 134. In what 
caſes a myſterious fem in government ma 
be thought neceſſary in them, tho” not fo 
— 202. For what end mercena 
forces are neceſſary in free ſtates, IV. ii. 
44. Maxims to be obſerved by them when 
engaged in war, 44—47. Secrets of ſtate 
not to be known but by comparing different 
accounts, VII. ii. 29, 

States General. See Dutch. 

Steel 
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Steel (fee Crifit, Engliſhman). Near — in- 
volyed in a ſevere proſecution by publiſhing 
the pretender's declaration, with an anſwer, 
VII. i. 100. 


Stella, Married to Dr. Swift, Life, xix. 


Died, Life, xxv. Two ſpecimens of her 
poetry, Life, xli. xlii Verſes on her birth- 
day, III. ii. 112, 114, 117, 119. Verſes 
© addrefſed to her, 183. On her being at 
Mood. part, IV. i. 37. A receipt to reſtore 
her youth, 42. Her Bons Mots, VI. ii. 185. 
Stevens (captain). A great refiner of the Eng- 
li language, VI. i. 76. 
Stocks, Not ſuch real wealth in the nation as 
imagined, IV. ii. 5. 
Stopford (Mr. James). His character, V. ii 


191. 
Storytelling, qualifications for it, VII. i. 184. 
truldbrugs. A particular deſcription of them, 
II. ii. 194. 

Style. The true definition of it, II. ii. 3. The 
principal kinds of it as improved by the mo- 
derns, 108. Simplicity the beſt and trueſt 
ornament of it, VI. i. 38. | 

Succeſſion, The advocates for it inſiſt much on 
one argument of little weight, II. ii.7 3. The 
queſtion whether the people of England con- 
vened by their own authority have power to 
alter it anſwered, 77. Of Hanover, alledged 

Freel to be unalterable, at the fame time 
that he pleads for every ſtate having a power 
of ſetting aſide fome branches of the royal 
line, V. i. 27. Thought wrong policy 
to call in a foreign power to guarantee our 
ſucceſſion, 27. 118. 120. That of Hanover 
well fecured by ſeveral laws, 42. That the 
legiflature ſhould have power to change it, 
is very uſeful towards preſerving our religion 
and liberty, 118. Queen Annes right of 
ſucceſſion to the crown of Ergland denied by 
France, 120. ; 

Sun beams. A project for extracting them 
out of cucumbers, I. ii. 166. Propoſals 
for a tax to be laid on them, III. i. 131. 

Superflition, What it is, III. ii. 168. 

Swan (Mr.) Author of two d verſes, and 
'a wicked pun, V. ii. 231. VII. i. 71. 

Swift, Fonathan, deſcended from a younger 
branch of an ancient family in Torifhire +, 
Life, i. 


END FA. 


1667. Nov. 30. born in Ireland after the death 
of his father, who was an Attorney there, 
and had married in England Abigail Erick of 
Leiceſterſhire, Life, iii. 

1668. Carried to Whitehaven by his nurſe, a 
native of that place, ibid. 

1670. His mother returned to Leicefter ; but 
the ſon ſent ſoon after to Ireland, and brought 
up under the protection of his uncle Godwin, 
a counſellor there, ibid. 

* ſix years of age ſent to ſchool at 

kenny, iv. 

1681. At about xiv _ of admitted in 
the Univerſity of Dublin, id 

1685. Denied his Batchelor's degree there for 
inſufficiency, but obtained it at length ſpe- 
ciali gratia, ibid. 

1688. On the death of his uncle comes over 
to his mother at Leicefter, ibid. 

1690. Received into the Patronage of Sir JF. 
Temple, with whom he ſtaid two years at 
Sheen in Surrey, v. | | 

Diſpatched by Sir V. Temple to K. William 
at Aenſington, to explain to him the effect 
of Triennial parliaments ; ſoon after which 
he returned to Ireland for the recovery of 
his health, ibid. 

1692. Jun. 14. being returned to England, 
goes out ad eundem at Oxford, having been 
admitted at Hart- Hall, vi. 

July 5. took his-Maſter's degree there, ibid. 

Returns to Sir V. Temple, who now reſided 
at Moore-Park, near Farnham, vii. 

1694. Thinking himſelf neglected by his 

atron, goes to Ireland and takes orders, 
ibid. | 55 

Preſented by Lord Capel to the prebend of 
Kilroct; but was ſoon perſuaded by Sir JF. 
Temple to reſign it, and return to him in 
England, ibid. 

1699. Sir V. Temple dying, Swift preſents a 
memorial to K. William, reminding him of 
his promiſe to promote him to a prebend of 
Ganterbury or Weſtminfler, but without ef- 
fe, viii. BY 

Invited by Lord Berkley to go with him as 
Chaplain and Secretary to Jreland; but 
turned out of the latter office to make room 
for one Bub, ibid. 

Rejected from being made Dean of Derry, 


„ Like that of extrating pardon of fins from papal indulgences; for which purpoſe as many (ſomg one ſays) are neceſſary, 


as ſnow- balls to heat an oven, 


« The ONLY son of that ſamily, his parents having had ne other children but a daughter and him, Life, iii, And fo 
the Memin kia oh Sa kinſman Deane Swift, 22. And yet in Mr, Pope's works, he faies bimſelf, e was a —.— 


Sox of a younger branch of that family, vol. ix. lett. xli, He means, I ſuppoſe, the younger cntLD of a younger branch, having 


a fifter born before him. 


* 


and 


IN UB 


and preſented to the livings of Laracor and 
Rathbeggin, ibid. 

1701. Invites to Laracor Miſs Jobhnſon, the 
daughter of Sir V. Temple's ſteward, ix. 
Takes his Doctor's degree in Ireland, and in 
the following year goes into England, x. 
From that time to 1708 makes frequent ex- 
curſions from one kingdom to the other, 

but publiſhes nothing, ibid. 

Intended by Q. Anne for a Biſhoprick, but 
obſtructed by Archbiſhop Sharpe, ibid. 

1709. Becomes acquainted with Miſs Van- 
homrigh in London, and grows by degrees 
into a kind of preceptor to her, who in time 
makes propoſals of marriage to him, which 
he could not comply with by reaſon of his 
private engagement with Miſs Fohnſon ; 
which is the ſubje& of his Poem, intituled 
Cadenus and Vaneſſa, p. xvi. 

1710. Impowered by the Primate of Ireland 
to ſolicit the queen to exonerate the Clergy 
of Ireland from paying the twentieth part of 
their Firſt Fruits, ibid. See Firſt Fruits. 

Oa this occaſion careſſed by ſecretary Harley, 
and his miniſtry, ibid. f 

1713. Rewarded with the Deanry of St. 
Patric#s, xii. 

Preſerves an independency even among the 
great, xĩii. 

His munificence, xiv 

His political principles, ibid. 

1716. Marries Miſs Johnſon, the Stella of his 
Poems, but never owns her as his wife, or 
cohabits with her, xix. 

1723. Vaneſſa, after her mother's death, fol- 
lowed Swift to Ireland, and preſſing him 
afreſh to marriage, extorts from him the 
ſecret of his being married to Stella, which 
occaſions her death, xx. 

1716 to 2200 Suppoſed to have written Gul- 
liver's Travels, xx1. | 

1720. Begins to be conſidered by the Irifh as 
theirpatriot, xxii. 

1726 and 1727. Was in London, when an offer 
was made him of ſettling among his friends 
within twelve miles of it, xxiv. 

Upon the news of Stella's ſickneſs returns to 
Ireland, and, on her recovery, to England 
again, XXIV, xxv. 

1727. Kiſſed the hands of K. George II and 
his Queen on their acceſſion to the throne, 
by whom he was deſigned to have been ſent 
abroad in ſome employ, xxv. 

Returns again to Treland on the news of 
Stella's laſt ſickneſs, ibid. 
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After her death grows a recluſe and moroſe, 
and deſcribes himſelf in a Latin verſe, which 
has a falſe quantity in it, and is for that rea- 
ſon the more expreſſive of the malady he 
laboured under, xxvii. 

1729. Employed in reading over Baronius's 
Annals; a probable reaſon for the report of 
his going through a voluminous courſe of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, xxi. | 

1741, Grows incapable of converſation, xxx. 

1745. Ob. Dies, in the 786 year of his 
age, xxxi. 

His character, xxxii, to the end. 

His will, vol. VI. ii. 209, to the end, 

Inſcription on his monument, 209. 

We under his picture at Oxford, VII. 
ii. 186, 

Annual feſtivals inſtituted to his memory, VII, 
1. 212. ; 
H 8 correſpondence, vol. VI. ii. 

. 

The ideas which appear in his writings are 
often coarſe, but never obſcene ; rarely at- 
tended with thoſe double entendre's, which 
men of wit generally indulge themſelves in. 
See his works throughout. Rag 

Swiftiana, See Bons Mots, II. i. 222—231. 
— ii. . 82. Satyriſts uſe the pub- 
ic as pedants do a naugh ready hor 

for diſcipline; firſt — ck — — 
the neceſſity of the rod, and conclude every 
period with with a laſh, I. i. 19. Wits are 
like razors, which are moſt apt to cut thoſe 
who uſe them when they have loſt their edge, 
ibid. The world ſooneſt provoked to praiſe by 
laſhes, as men to love, 20. Wiſdom is a fox, 
which, after long hunting muſt be dug out at 
laſt, 30. A heels, which, by how much the 
richer, has the thicker and coarſer coat, and 
its maggots the beſt ; or like a ſack- poſſet, 
in which the deeper you go, it is the ſweeter ; 
or a hen, whoſe cackling muſt be valued and 
conſidered, becauſe attended with an egg ; 
or a nut, which, unleſs choſen with judg- 
ment, may coſt a tooth, and pay with no- 
thing but a worm, ibid. A critic, who reads 
only to cenſure, is as barbarous as a judge 
who ſhould reſolve to hang all that came 
before him, 47. Critics improve writers, 
as the Nauplians learnt the art of pruning 
from an.aſs's browſing their vines, 51. Like 
a ſpecies of aſſes formed with horns, and 
replete with gall, ibid. Like a ſerpent in In- 
dia, found among the mountains where jewels 
grow; which has no teeth to bite, but its 
vomit, 
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yomit, to which it is much addicted, cor- 

| rupts every thing it touches, 52. A critic 
. : in youth will be a critic in old age, and, like 
a whore and an alderman, never changes his 
title or his nature, 53. Sets up with as 
little expence as a taylor, and with like tools 

* and abilities. The taylor's hell is the type 
of a critic's common-place-book, and his 
wit and learning are held forth by the gooſe ; 

- and as many of the one ſpecies go to make 
= . man, as of the other to make a ſcholar, 
ibid. Their writings called the mirrors of 
learning, and, like the mirrors of the anci- 
ents, made of braſs, without mercury, 54- 
The firſt reſult of a critic's mind, like the 

. - fowler's firſt aim, the ſureſt, 5 
carried to the nobleſt writers by inſtinct, as 
a rat to the beſt cheeſe, or a waſp to the 
faireſt fruit, ibid. In the of a book, 
is like a dog at a feaſt, whoſe thoughts and 
ſtomach are ſet upon what the gueſts fling 
away, and conſequently ſnarls moſt, when 
there are feweſt bones, ibid. Men in misfor- 
tune are like men in the dark, to whom all 
colours are alike, 75. Diſputants are for 
the moſt part like unequal ſcales, the gravity 
of one fide advancing the lightneſs of the 
other, 79. Digreſſfions in a book are like 
foreign troops in a ſtate, which argue the 
nation to want a heart and hands of its own, 
and often ſubdue the natives, or drive them 
into the moſt unfruitful corners, 8 1. Some 
know books, as they do lords ; learn their 
titles exactly, and then brag of their ac- 
quaintance ; or by inſpeQting the index, 
by which the whole book is governed and 
turned, like fiſhes by the tail; the cel of ſcience 
being held by it, 82. Arts are in a flying 
march, and more eaſily ſubdued by attack- 
ing them in the rear; and men catch know- 
ledge by throwing their wit on the poſteriors 
of a book, as boys do ſparrows, with flinging 
ſalt upon their tails, ibid. The ſciences are 
found like Hercaules's oxen, by tracing them 


like old ſtockings, by beginning at the foot, 
ibid, Cant and viſion are to the ear and 
eye what tickling is to the touch, 99. It 
is with human faculties as with liquors, 
the lighteſt will be ever at the top, 107. 
Satire is a glaſs, wherein beholders diſco- 
ver every body's face but their own, 132. 
Wit without knowledge a fort of cream, 
which gathers in the night to the top, and 
by a ſxilful hand may be ſoon whipped into 
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He is. 


backwards, and old ſciences are unravelled 
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a froth ; but once ſcummed away, what ap- 
pears underneath will be fit for nothing but 
to be thrown to the hogs, ibid. Certain 
fortune-tellers in North America read a man's 
deſtiny by peeping into his breech, 180. 
Writers of travels, like dictionary- makers, 
are ſunk into oblivion by the weight and 
bulk of thoſe who come oy and therefore 
lie uppermoſt, I. ii. 281. Opinions, like 
faſhions, deſcend from thoſe of quality down 
to the vulgar, where they are dropped and 
vaniſhed, IT. i. 82. In difoutes, as in armies, 
the weaker fide endeavour to make the ene- 
my believe them ſtronger than they really 
are, 224. The Stoical ſcheme of ſupplying 
our wants by lopping off our deſires, is like 
cutting off our feet when we want ſhoes, 
225. IIl company is like a dog, whodirts 
thoſe moſt whom he loves beſt, 226. It is 
in men as in foils, where ſometimes is a 
vein * which the owner knows not of, 
ibid. To endeavour to work upon the vulgar 
with fine ſenſe is like attempting to hew 
blocks with a razor, II. ii. 166. Daſftardly 
men, like ſorry horſes, have but juſt mettle 
enough to be miſchievous, 171, The va- 
nity of human life is like a river conſtantly 
paſſing away, yet ——_ coming in, 172. 
Old men, like old chronicles, give dull, but 
true, accounts of times paſt, 174. Human 
brutes, like other beaſts, are allured by their 
appetites to their deſtruction, 175. Honour 


in a woman's mouth, like an oath in a game- 


ſter's, ever moſt uſed as their truth is moſt 
queſtioned, ibid. He who marries becauſe 
he can't live chaſtly is like a man who, to 
rid of a few humours, wears a perpetual 
liſter, 176, Praiſe is like ambergriſe ; a 
little whiff is agreeable, but a whole lump 
held to your noſe ſtrikes you down, 178. 
Some men's wit, like a dark lanthorn, ſerves 
their own turn ; but is never known either 
to ſhine forth before men, or to glorify their 
father in heaven, 179. Great changes af- 
fect commonwealths as thunder does liquors, 
by AE the dregs fly up to the top, IV. 
ii, 71. The whigs owe all their wealth to 
wars and revolutions, as the girl at Bartho- 
lomew-fair gets a penny by turning round 
with ſwords in her hand, 165. The whigs 
raiſe the ſpirits of their friends, recall their 
ſtragglers, and unite their numbers by ſound 
and impudence, as bees aſſemble and cling 
together at the noiſe of braſs, V. i. 6, An 
author that puts words together with regard 
to 


to their cadence, not their meaning, is like 
a fellow that nailed up maps, ſome ſideling, 
others upfidedown, the better to adjuſt them 
to the pannels, 8. A writer, with a weak 
head and corrupt heart is like a hireling 
jade, dull and yet vicious, 17. After ten 
glorious campaigns England, like the ſick 
man, was juſt expiring with all ſorts of good 
fymptoms, 63. The Dutch ſecuring to 
themſelves part of the king of Spain do- 
minions, for whom they fought, and calling 
him to guarantee the treaty, is like the 
ſoldiers who robbed the farmer of his poultry, 
and made him wait at table, 420. The na- 
tion ruined by a moſt glorious war, as a duke 
loſt moſt of his winning at the groom por- 
ter's by a ſharper who ſwept it away into his 
hat, 122. Biſhop Burnef's alarms about po- 
pery are like the watchman's thumps at 
your door, a proof that your door is faſt, 
not that thieves are breaking in, 176. Tak- 
ing off the teſt in Ireland to make it go down 
the better in England, is like giving a new 
medicine to a dog before it is preſcribed to a 
human creature, 200. The diſſenters at- 
tending the bill againſt the clergy in a kind 
of triumph, are like the man who being 
kicked down ftairs comforted himſelf with 
ſeeing his friend kicked down after him, 
V. ii. 209. The Engliſh cram one ſyllable,. 
and cut off the reſt, as the owl fattened her 
mice after ſhe had bit off their legs to pre- 
vent their running away, VI. i. 37. A copy 
of verſes kept in a cabinet, and ſhewn to- 
few, is like a virgin much ſought after and 
admired ; but when publiſhed, like a com- 
mon whore, whom any may purchaſe for half 
a crown, VI. ii. 179. Eloquence ſmooth 
and cutting, is like a razor whetted with oil, 
181. Jealouſy, like fire, may ſhrivel up horns, 
but it makes them ſtink, 182. A man who 
pretends love, but courts for money, is like 
a juggler who conjures away your ſhilling, 
and conveys ſomething undecent under the 
hat, ibid, A poor man being aſked how he 
did, ſaid he was like a waſh-ball, always in 
decay, 183. The rich are, in troubleſome 
times, often of no uſe but to be plundered, 
like ſome ſort of birds who are good for 
nothing but their feathers, VII. i. 15. Reli- 


gion, like all other things, is ſooneſt put out 
of countenance by being ridiculed, 39. 


® « A deſigned banter upon all that is eſteemed ſacred among men, 
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Plying an inſipid worthleſs tract, with grave 


and learned anſwers, is like flinging a moun- 
tain upon a worm, which, inſtead of being 
bruiſed, by its littleneſs lodgeth under it 
unhurt, 46. See Bons Mors. 
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1 — ſort of idols, who create men 
y a of manufactory operation, I. i. 36. 
Tale of a Tub, I. i. — "0 


Tafte, The degeneracy of it in a great meaſure 


owing to the prejudice of parties, IV. ii. 27; 
Tax. A remark of — 
ſtoms concerning them, V. ii. 174. The 


annual amount of thoſe upon the land and 


malt, V. i. 97. The conſequence of mort- 
gaging either of them, 101. 

* His poems on the ſeaſons cenſured,. 
VII. ii. 113. 

Tzu aft, How the deſign of aboliſhing it 


miſcarried, IV. ii. 59. Propoſed to be taken 


off ar Ireland firſt, V. i. 200. Preſbyterians 
joined with the papiſts in getting it repealed 
under James II, 206. Tus repel & cog 
poſed to put an end to all diſtinction exce-t 
that of papiſt and proteſtant, 213. The pro- 
jet for repealing it, and yet leaving the 
name of an eſtabliſhment to the preſent n:- 


tional church, inconſiſtent and of bad con- 


ſequence, 220. Great numbers of catho- 
lics employed in om̃ec - till the teſt took place 
under king Charles II. 240. The taking 


off the teſt in Ireland, a means to have it 


taken off in England, VII. ii. 16. 
Thefeus, The firſt who civilized the Grecians, 
_ . 2 the popular ſtate in Athens, 
i. 16. 
Thieves: Returned from tranſportation greater 
rogues than before, VI. i. 2. May be 
known in the day time by their looks, 4. 


Receive but a ſmall portion of the value of 
what they ſteal, ibid. Their midnight re- 


vels, LL 
Thi/tles. Why placed in the collar of the order 

inſtead of roſes, I. i. 19. | ; 
7 —— founds-loyalty upon politeneſs, 

1. 78. | 

Tidcomb (colonel).. A ſtory of him, V. ii. 198. 
Time. Triumphed over in theſe latter ages 
by the Grub-Areet writes, I. i. 28. The 

only preacher liſtened to, II. I. 222. 
Tindall, the ſuppoſed author of The Rights: 


the author of The Independent Whig ; While it is in ſact a vindication of our eſtabliſhment in church and tate, which is the 
title The Inde big gives to 
Vox. VII. 


book, while it is in 4 a* libel on Chriſtianity, Baowx's Ey os Rid culn 
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a commiſſioner of the cu- 


ſays Mr. Metten. A libel on Chriftianity,” Tays. 
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of the Chriſtian Church, &c. Remarkson it, 
VII. i. 43—89. . 

Tithes. The miſapplying them to ſecular per- 
ſons an act of injuſtice, V. i. 158. Paid with 
great diſadvantages in Ireland, 248. V. ii. 
200, 201. Impoſſible for the moſt ill minded 
clergyman to cheat in his tithe, though he 
is liable to be cheated by every cottager, 2 50. 

_ Tithe of flax made very eaſy to the farmer 
- by the clergy's indulgence, 253. 258. The 
clergy's right to them an older title than 
any man has to his eſtate, VII. i. 68. 
«Titles of honour. Means by which they are 
often procured, I. ii. 188. 

Titus (colonel) made a privy counſellor by 
king James II, for having aſſerted in parlia- 
ment that he was a papiſt, IV. ii. 132. 


-Taleration. Preſſed for by the whigs and fa- 


natics, though denied by them to others, 
IV. ii. 112. 


Tories. Chiefly brought about the Revolution, 


though the whigs afterwards claimed the 
* merit of it, IV. ii. 4; ſee alſo 147. The 
bulk of the landed men in England generally 
of them, 72. Did not put their reſentments 
in balance with the ſafety of the nation when 
the whig party was at the helm, 74. What, 
paſſive obedience, as profeſſed and practiſed 
by them, 125. Whether they or the whigs, 
conſidered as a party, are maſt to be feared 
by a prince, 137. Ther doctrines briefly 
conſidered, 140. The topics of reproach 
which they and the whigs. liberally beſtow 
on each other, 159. he original, and 
application of the cant-words whig and 
tory, 182—187. Were the greateſt oppoſers 
of the proceedings of king James II, V. i. 
157. Charged with being ready to leap into 
popery, 162. All ſuppoſed to be Jacobites, 
and conſequently papiſts, in their hearts, VI. 


i. 79. 

Tt 5 The deſign of taking it, ſcandaloufly 
revealed, V. i. 78. Not diſcloſed by the 
clerk ofa certain t man as affirmed,123. 

Townſend (lord viſcount). Ambaſſador extra- 
ordinary to ſettle the Barrier treaty, V. i. 124. 

Tragedies. Why more frequented by the ladies 
than comecaes, II. ii. 179» Human life is 
at beſt but a tragedy, VI. ii. 126. 129. 

Transformation. Ol ſexes, the happy effects of 
it, II. ii. 5 t. VR. 

Ti ——— The doctrine of it ridi- 
culed, I. i. 63. 

Travellers. Oiten tedious and trifling, I. ii. 


. 


* 79. A young traveller juſt returned home 


*” 


- Tully. 
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often the worſt bred perſon in company, VII. 


li. 122. 
Treaty ( Partition). See Barrier, Munſter, 
Partition, and Ryfwick. 5 
Tribua. What the bulk of the people in 

that kingdom, I. ii. 178. 

Trinity. When and why the term was in- 
vented, VI. i. 170. It the myſtery of it, or 
ſome other mytteries of our religion were 
revealed to us, we ſhould, without faculties 
ſuperior to thoſe we at preſent enjoy, be un- 
able to comprehend them, 175, 176. No 
miracle mentioned in ſcripture, which is not 
as much contrary to reaſon as this doctrine, 
1276. The authors who have written par- 
ticularly againſt the doctrine of it proceed 
wholly upon a miſtake, 178. | 

_ Fiction has a great advantage over it, 

i. 99. | 

On what he laid the ſtreſs of his ora- 
tory, IL ii. 7. Greatly excelled by De- 

benes as an orator, 8. | 

Turf. The iriſ practice of cutting it de- 
ſtructive to their lands and cattle, V. ii.144. 

8 * Strict obſervers of religious worſhip, 

i. 95. | 

Tutors, The entertaining thoſe of the French 

2 in noble families a pernicious cuſtom, 
ii. 35- 

Tyranny. The ſenſe of the word in the moſt 

Ancient Ereat authors, II. i. 10. 


U. 

Vacuum. How the diſpute among the phi- 
loſophers concerning it may be determined, 
II. i. 142. 

Vanity. A mark of humility rather than pride, 
II. i. 228. Is always in proportion to a 
man's underſtanding, 167. No other vice 
or folly requires ſo much nicety and ſkill to 
manage, nor ſo contemptible when ill ma- 
naged, VI. ii, 181. 

Venice. Whence the ariſtocracy there in a de- 
clining ſtate, II. i. 68. 

Verres. His impeachment and character, IV. 
li. 27-30. 

Vites. More or leſs pernicious, according to 
the ſtations of thoſe who poſſeſs them, IV. 
ü. 106. What a ſufficient latitude for vice, 
V. it. 13. 8 

Villain. No injurious term in the old ſignifi- 
cation of it, V. li. 222. 

Villanage. The aboliſhing it a great addition 
to the power of the commons, II. i. 45. 

Violante (madam). A profeſſed high flyer, V. 
U. 182. Virtue, 
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Virtue. In old age is a ſacrifice to God of the 
devil's leavings, II. ii. 169. 

Union of England with Scotland. A ſtory of a 
Scythian king applied to it, IV. ii. 42. Over- 
tures made towards it by king James I, re- 


jected with contempt by the Englih, V. i. 


23. Of no advantage to England, ibid. 
Propoſals for it revived in king Wilkam's 
reign, but oppoſed, ibid. How it became 
. „ibid. 

Univerſe. Compared to a ſuit of cloaths, I. i. 
37 Wind the firſt principle whence it was 
produced, and into which it will be at laſt 
reſolved, 85. 


The ill effects of the want of 


nh 

ſtrict diſcipline in them, II. i. 105. Scheme 
of education at them, by the author of the 
Criſis, V. i. 10. 

Upholders. Reaſons offered by the company of 
them againſt the inſpection of drugs and 

13 = i. 125—127. A 
uria, John Bull's youn daughter. Her 

2 III. i. = * ' 
Uſurpation. One reaſon for keeping armies 
in pay, IV. ii. 44- 

Voten. A collection of ſuch as the whigs 

would pals, IV. ii. 78, 79. 


W. 


WarLeoLe (Hoxario). His opinion con- 
cerning the treaty of Gertruydenburg, V. i. 93. 

Walpole (Sir Robert). Stoops to be defended 
by the vileſt ſcriblers, whom he pays li- 
berally, VT. ii. 117. 

War. The uſual motives to it, I. ii. 232. 
None ſo furious as that from difference of 
opinion, in things indifferent, ibid. Maxims 
obſerved by all wiſe governments in it, 
IV. ii. 44—47- What the motives of 
thoſe who were ſo averſe to putting an end 
to it, 68. The juſtifiable motives to it, V. 
i. 49. The wars in which England hath been 
engaged 

The ground and conduct of the firſt general 

war Be ten years after the revolution, 53. 

After great expence of blood and treaſure 

concluded with great advantage to the em- 

ire and Holland, but none at all to Eng- 

Lad ibid. Grounds of the war declared 

by queen Anne, 55—57. Should have been 

carried on againſt Spain in the Weft- Indies, 


The true motive of it was the aggran- 


dizing a particular family, 85. 103. The 

yearly charge of | 

northern war, 106, The nation almoſt 
. 


fince the conqueſt conſidered, 51. - 


it, 98. - Remarks upon the 
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ruined by a moſt glorious war, 122. 
* (earl 282 admirable talent for 
political lying, IV. ii. 10. A ſpeech agai 

him baſs — perſon of 9 
By a very ſingular expedient becomes a be- 
nefactor to the church, 62. His obſervation 
in the houſe of lords upon their vote againſt 
any peace without reſtoration of Spain to the 
houſe of Auftria, V. i. 87. 

Wharton (earl of) lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
His behaviour and character, VII. i. 188— 


207. | 

Wharton (Mr. Henry). Taxed by biſhop 

Burnet with ingratitude for writing againſt 
_ V. i. 154. His character vindicated, 
180. 

Whigs. Neither they nor the tories are to 
be thought ſo well or ill of as they would 
perſuade the world of each other, II. i. 55. 
On what both and the tories have 
built their ſeveral ſyſtems of political faith, 
56. By what means they might have pro- 
cured and maintained a majority among the 
clergy, 62. Should receive no marks of 
favour from the crown but what they de- 
ſerve by a reformation, 212. Their general 
ſentiments of the miniſtry concerning the 
ſucceſſion in favour of the nder, 214. 
Are dextrous at proof-lies, III. i. 122. Their 
cavils at the queen's conduct to the mini 
and parliament, IV. ii. 2. Claimed the me- 
rit of the revolution, though chiefly effected 
by the tories, 4. Language of the whig mi- 
niſters to the queen, 39. Their deſigns 
_ the church and monarchy, - ibid. 

eir {kill in political arithmetic, diſplayed 

in their decifion of elections, ibid. An in- 

tance in their refined generoſity and grati- 
tude, 40. Their pious zeal and care for 

the church in ſevetal extraordinary inſtances, 

58—62. Wherein they placed their hopes 

upon the change of the miniſtry, 6g. What 

to be expected from them when in power, 

76. A form of ſuch votes as they would paſs 

in parliament, 78—79. I beit reaſon for 

admitting a medley herd of ſectaries under 

their banner, 102. Appeal to the people only 
when they have firſt poiſoned their under- 

ſtandings, 117. The body of them an odd 

mixture of mankind, 124. Their charge 

of paſlive obedience what, 125. Whether 
they or the tories, conſidered as a- party, are 

moſt to be feared by a prince, 137. Have 

no great veneration for crowned heads, 138. 
Preferring the monied to the landed intereſt 

Ff 2 an. 
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an avowed maxim with them, 130. The 
. craſty deſign of their addreſs to the queen 
not to conſent to a peace without reftitution 
of Spain, 157. The topics of reproach-be- 
ſtowed by them and the tories on each other, 
159. They and the diſſentets have the 
fame political faith, 163. Would have 
brought in king James again when diſobliged 
by king J/illiam, 164. Have a natural fa- 
cuity of bringing in pretenders, 165. The 
riſe and progreſs of the diſtinction of whig 
and tory, 182—187. Encourage the wri- 
ters in their defence without regard to merit, 
V. i. 3. Their . three moſt eminent wri- 
ters, 4. Some of them engage in a plot to 
reſtore king James, 12. Have upon all oc- 
cCaſions affe to allow the legitimacy of 


the pretender, 26, Of every hundred 


atheiſts, deiſts, &c. ninety nine are whigs, 
156. Find out popery and the pretender 
in every thing, 169. For what reaſon they 
have taken atheiſts or free thinkers into 
their body, 179. The complete political 

.  catechiſm, of a whig, 495. Hate the tories 
more than they do the papiſts, 204. The 

---, Catholics true whigs in the beſt and more 
proper ſenſe of the word, 236. | 

I biin (Mr.) Foretels the approaching diſ- 
ſolution of the world, III. i. 180. 

WWhithhed (lord chief juſtice). Verſes on the 
motto on his coach, IV. i. 44. His conduct 
very different from the dictate of his device 
or motto, V. ii. 112.164. A ſhort cha- 
racter of him, 177. 

-H-hores. The dangerous conſequences of fre- 
quenting their company, VI. i. 3. 

Tillam (the Conqueror). Firſt introduced 
pleadings in the French tongue, II. i. 184. 

William III. Invited over by thoſe who were 
true lovers of their country, being induced 

] 4 2% by the neceſſity of the kingdom, 

. Jo 4- 

Fills. Two kinds of them, I. i. 42. Codi- 
cils annexed to them are of equal authori 
with the reſt, 43. The uſe made of theſe 
confiderations by the three brothers Peter, 
Martin, and Fack, ibid. [The intention of 


the teſtator in them is chicfly regarded, by 


the law, VII. i. 229. 


Willamſon, Maſs David, a noted covenanter, 


eſcapes being apprehended, by lady Cherry- 
tree putting him to bed in woman's night 
dreſs to her daughter, VII. i. 123. 

Vid. The principle whence the univerſe was 


E X. 


at firſt produced, and into which it will at 
Liſt be reſolved, I. i. 85. 

Nine. Gulliver's reaſons for the uſe of it in 
England, I. ii. 240. 

IWiſdom. Several things enumerated to which 
it is like, I. i. 30. Some take more care to 
hide it than their folly, II. i. 227. A great 
bleſſing when applied to good purpoſes, VI. 
i. 189. Wherein it conſiſts in the manage 
ment of public affairs, VII. ii. 52. 

Wifhart (Sir James) ſent from England to ex- 
poſtulate with the ſtates, his reception 
there, V. i. 76. 

Wit. What the current number of wits in 
this iſland, I. i. 14. Nothing ſo tender as 
a modern piece of wit, 15, What the great- 
eſt advantage of being thought to have it, 
II. ii. 170. A man poſſeſſed of it not in- 
capable of buſineſs, but above it, ibid. 
Why inoffenſive in a fool's company, 174. 
Whence it proceeds, according to Sir 
Richard Blackmore, III. i. 154. Humour the 
moſt uſeful and agreeable ſpecies of it, 
VI. i. 10. The Spaniards and Italians al- 
lowed to have the moſt wit of any nation in 
Europe, 11. | 

Wimen. Why a little wit. is valued in them, 
IL i. 230. Take more pains to be fools 
than would ſerve to make them wile, IL ii, 

46. Their ſex is but an introverted man, 
147. Why they are like riddles, 175. 
Verſes entitled, 4 Gentle Echo on Woman, 
III. ii. 179. The furniture of a woman's 
mind, IV. i. 84, Wear the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of party in their dreſs, IV. ii. 114. 
See Ladies. 

Wed (William). His patent to coin 108,000 /. 
in copper for the uſe of Ireland, V. ii. 14. 
A ſhilling in his money not worth a penny, 
ibid. 15. A computation of the loſs to be 
Auſtained by his coinage, 43. Uſes Mr. 
 Walpole's name and authority as a means to 
force his half-pence on the Jriſb, 79. He 
and his advocates propoſe that the cur- 
rency of his coin ſhould be enforced by 
proclamation, 118. A deſcription of his 
7 as led in proceſſion to the gallows, 
15 


Mol. The manufacture of it exceeds above 

ten times the prime coſt, V. ii. 140. 
Witten (Mr.) Acutely reckons divinity and 
law, among the branches of knowledge, 
in which we excel the ancients, I. i. 70. 
The part he bore in the diſpute be- 
| tween 


I N-IF'E X. 


between the ancients and moderns, 158. 
Watton (Sir Henry). His ſtyle too courtly 
and unintelligible, VI. i. 39. 

Words. A ſcheme for aboliſhing the uſe of 
them, I. ii. 172. In criminal cauſes ſhould 
have the * favourable conſtruction, V. 
ii. 122. An index expurgatorius requiſite to 
expunge all words and phraſes offenſive to 
good ſenſe, VI. i. 38. An error to ſpell 
them as pronounced, ib. 70, 71. Impoſſible 
for a man who is ignorant of the force and 
compaſs of them, to write either pertinent- 
ly or intelligibly upon the moſt obvious ſub- 
jets, VII. i. 55. Natural elocuti6n ſpring- 
eth from a barrenneſs of invention and of 
words, 184. 

World, Mr. Whiſton's prediction of the ap- 
proaching diſſolution of it, III. i. 180. 
Hriters. The number of them not a nuiſance 


221 


to our nation, I. i. 17. Two of the privi- 
leges common to them mentioned, 18. 


Want of taſte and correctneſs among them, 
VI. i. 34. Fo 


Yanoos, Their form deſcribed, I. ii. 209, 


Hate one another more than any different 
ſpecies of animals, 247. Have a ſtrange 
diſpoſition to dirt and naſtineſs, 251. Are 
the moſt unteachable of all animals, chiefly 
from a reſtive diſpoſition, 254. A debate 
at a general aſſembly of the Houyhnhnms 
about exterminating them, 259—26r. 


Young (Dr.) Verſes occaſioned by reading his 


ſatires called the Univerſal Paſſion, IV. i. 71, 


Youth, Thoſe of the higheſt quality the worſt 


educated, II. ii. 31. 
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A very friendly correſpondence having been carried on for 
years between Dr. KI xd, ae of Dublin, and Dr. Swirr, 
D. 8. P. D. it may be proper to prefix ſome account of his 
Grace before the * letters, for which we ſhall make 


no apology. 
72 ILLIAM KING was born at Antrim; the fol iinat 


the houſe of Burras in the north of Scotland, _ from whence his father 
removed in the reign of king Charles I, to avaid engaging in the ſo. 
lemn league and covenant 3 22 his effect, and ſettled bis family 
in the north of Ireland, where the above William was born; and had 
* pleaſure of living to ſee his ſon promoted to the biſhoprick of Derry. 
In 1662, be was ſent to a Latin /chool in. the county of Tyrone, 
and the 18th of April, 1667, entered in the univerſity of Dublin. 
In 1670, he took the degree of Batchelor of Arts; in 1673, that of 
Maſter ; and the ſame year was ordained a Deacon by Dr. Moſſom, 
| biſhop of Derry. On the 26th of April, 1674, he was ordained 4 
prieſt by Dr. John Parker, archbiſbop of Tuam. In 1688, be wat 
a Shuts Prefident of the Chapter of St. Patrick's, Dublin; J and, 
on the 26th of January following, was elected Dean by the Chapter. 
In 1689, he took his degree of Doctor of Divinity. He was pro- 
moted to the biſhoprick of Derry on the 9th of January, O. 8. 1690, 
and was conſecrated in Chriſt Church, Dublin, the 2 57h of the ſaid 
Month. Upon the promotion of Dr. Narciſſus Marſh, archbiſhop of 
Dublin, 0 the archbiſhoprick of Armagh, Dr. King was tranſlated 
from Derry 10 the ſee of Dublin, toe 11th of March, 1702. His 
grace, in the reign of 4 I, was four different times one of b 


Lords Juſtices of Ireland, for "his great loyalty and attachment 10 


the proteſtant religion, V the bouſe 0 Hine, He died at the 
archiepiſcapal palace at St. Sepulcher's, — on the 8th f May, 
1729, having entered into the 80th year of his age, and was buried 

Vol. VII. (B] . | on 


May, 1650, and was deſcended from an ancient family of 


ö 
| 
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be | 
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2 LIFE of Archbiſhop k ING. 
an the north-fide of Donnybrook church, near Dublin, without any 
monument, tomb, or inſcription, as he had directed in his life-time. 

His private charities were very ample and confiderable ; but ſo 
cautiouſly and ſecretly diſpenſed, that it is impoſſible to give a particular 
account of them. After he was tranſlated to the ſee of Dublin, he 
repaired and adorned the palace of St. Sepulcher's, which was in a 
rums condition, by expending above 3000 l. on improvements, and 
erebled a court-houſe for bis archiepiſcopal manor at his own charge. 
He purchaſed from the late lord Rols, and others, many impropriate 
zythes, to. add to the liuings of the clergy in his dioceſe to make them 
glebes, and for lectureſbips. | 

He gave in his life-time 5001. to the untverfity of Dublin, to- 
wards founding a divinity-leclure for the benefit of thoſe who intended 
ia enter into holy orders; and deviſed 5 0 l. more to purchaſe a 
further maintenance and endowment for the ſaid leclure. He alſo 
deviſed 1 50 I. to the poor of the city of Dublin. He gave 500 l. in 
bis life-time to the Blue-Coat hoſpital in Dublin, and 5001. 120 the 
ud arifmg from the application of the firft fruits, for purchaſing 
Flues and impropriate tythes for the increaſe of poor vicarages. 

Hit hoſpitality was ſuitable to the dignity of his character and 
aan, and the whole courſe of his converſation innocent, chearful, and 
improving; for be lived in the conſtant practice of every Chriſtian. 
virtue that could adern a publick, or private life. 

I 1687, Peter Manby, dean of Londonderry, baving publiſhed. 
at Dublin, in quarto, a pampblet, intituled, The confiderations 
which obliged Peter Manby, dean of Londonderry, to embrace the 
Catholic religion; humbly dedicated to his Grace Dr. Francis 
Mart, the Lord Primate of Ireland; Dr. King immediately wrote 
an Mr. Manby, encouraged by the court, and aſſiſted by 
the moſt learned champions of the church of Rome, publiſhed a reply 


under this title, A reformed Catechiſm, in two Dialogues concern- 
ing the Enghſb Reformation, &c. in Reply to Mr. King's An- 
fer, &c. Our author ſoon rejoined in A Vindication of the An- 

ſwer. 
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ſwer. Mr. Manby dropped the controverſy, but difperſed a lu 
/eet of paper artfully writ, with this title, A Letter to a Friend, 
ſhewing the vanity of this opinion, that every man's ſenſe and reaſon 
are to guide him in matters of faith. Ou autbor fun | 
his anſwer. In 1689, our author was twice confined in the cafile of 
Dublin, y order of king James II, and the ſame year commenced 
doftor of divinity. In 1690, he was advanced to the ſee of Derry. 
In 1691, he publiſhed at London, in quarto, The ſtate of the 
proteſtants of. Ireland under the late king James's government, 
Sc. A hiflory, ſays biſhop Burnet, as truly, as it is finely writ- 
c ten,” He had by him at his death atteſted vouchers of every 
particular fact alledged in this book, which are now in the hands of his 
relations. In 1693, his lordſhip finding the great number of pro- 
teſtant diſſenters in his dioceſe of Derry, increaſed by a vaſt addition 
of colonies from Scotland, in order to perſuade them to conformity to 
the eftabliſhed church, publiſhed A diſcourſe concerning the inven- 
tions of men in the worſhip of God. Mr. Joleph Boyle, @ di 
ſenting miniſter, wrote an anſwer. The biſhop anſwered Mr. Boyle. 
The latter replied. The biſhop rejoined. In 1702, be publiſhed at 
Dublin, in guarto, his celebrated treatiſe De Origine Mali. Mr. 
Edmund Law, M. A. Fellow of Chriſt's-College, fince maſter of 
Peter-houſe in Cambridge, afterwards publiſhed a complete tranſ= 
lation of this, with very valuable notes, in quarto. In the ſecond 
edition he has inſerted, by way of notes, a large collection of the author's 
papers on the ſame ſubject, which he had received from bis relations gf 
ter the publication of the former edition. Our author, in this excet- 
lent treatiſe, hath many curious obſervations. He afſerteth and 
proves that there is more moral good in the earth than moral evil. 
There are ten good acts, ſays he, done by thoſe we call bad men, for one 
ill one. A Sermon by our author, preached at Dublin in 1709, was 
publiſhed under the title of, Divine predeſtination and fore-know- 
ledge conſiſtent with the freedom of man's will. This was attacked 
by Anthony Collins, E/g; in a pamphlet, intituled, A — 
B 2 0 
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of the divine attributes; in ſome remarks on the archbiſhop of 
Dublin t Sermon, intituled Divine predeſftination, Ac. He pub- 
likewiſe, A diſcourſe concerning the conſecration of churches ; 


— mcnt by doflcativg thaw, 93 
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Dr. SWIFT to Dr. KING, 
Lord. Primate and Archbiſhop of DuBLiN. 


LETTER K 
To his grace the Lord Archbiſhop, of Dus 1x. 


My Lon, Dublin, Caſtle, Fuly 16, 1700. 
WAS ſeveral times to wait on your lordſhip at your lodgings;; 
but you were either abroad, or ſo engaged; that I could not 
permitted the honour-to attend you. I have an humble re- 


be 
queſt to your lordſhip, that you: will pleaſe to excuſe me if I 


cannot be at the triennial vi ſitation; for my lord and lady con- 
tinually reſiding at the lodge, P am obliged to a conſtant 1 
ere. | 


ance 
I am, with all: reſpect, 
My. Lon, 
YourLord(kip's moſt obedient; 
And. maſt, humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 4 


* Earl.of Bxzx2L xv, then one: of the lords juſtices of Ireland. | 


LETTER 
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6 LETTERS FROM Ds. SWIFT 
SETTER I, 


My Lozp, | Trim, Dec. 31, 1704. 

DID intend to have waited on your grace before you went 
I for England; but hearing your voyage is faxed for the firſt 
opportunity of the wind, I could not forbear giving you a few 
minutes interruption, which I hope your grace will believe to be 
without any other deſign than that of ſerving you. I believe your 
grace may have heard, that I was in Ezg/and laſt winter, when 


the dean and chapter of Chriſt-Church had, I think, with great 


wiſdom and diſcretion, choſen a moſt malicious, ignorant, and 
headſtrong creature to repreſent them; wherein your grace can- 
not juſtly tax their prudence, ſince the cauſe they are engaged 
in is not otherwiſe to be ſupported. And, I do aſſure your grace 
(which perhaps others may have been cautious in telling you) that 
they have not been without ſucceſs, For, not only the general 
run in Deftors-Commons was wholely on their fide, which my lord 
biſhop of Cline + oblerved as well as I; but that little inſtru- 
ment of their's did uſe all his power to miſrepreſent your grace, 
and your cauſe, both in town and city, as far as his narrow ſphere 
could reach. And he ſpared not to ſay, that your grace had 
perſonal reſentment againſt him; that you ſought his ruin, -and 
threatened him with it. And I remember, at a great man's table, 
who hath as much influence in England as any ſubject can well 
have, after dinner came in a maſter in chancery, whom I had be- 
fore obſerved to be a principal perſon in De&ors-Commons, when 
your grace's cauſe was there debating; and, upon occaſion of be- 
ing there, fell into diſcourſe of it, wherein he ſeemed wholely an 


advocate for Chriſi-Cburch; for all his arguments were only a 


A law ſuit between the archbiſhop about his right of viſiting them, which 
of Dublin, and the dean and chapter of was given in favour of his grace. 


the cathedral of CGhrif-Church, Dublin, f Dr. CuarLes Crow. 
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chain of miſinformations, which he had learned from the ſame 
hand ; inſomuch, as I was forced to give a character of ſome : 
ſons, which otherwiſe I ſhould have ſpared, before I could ſet him 
right, as I alſo did in the affair of the late dean of Derry, which 
had been told with fo many falſhoods and diſadvantages to your 
grace, as it is hard to imagine. 

I humbly preſume to ſay thus much to your grace, chat know- : 
ing the prejudices that have been given, you may more eaſily re- 
move them, which your preſence will infallibly do. | 

I would alſo. beg of your grace to uſe ſome of your credit to- 
wards bringing to a good iſſue the promiſe the queen made, at my 
lord biſhop ＋ Cloyne's interceſſion, to remit the firſt fruits aud. 
tenths of the clergy; unleſs I ſpeak ignorantly, for want of in- 
formation, and that it be a thing already done. But what I would: 
mind your grace of is, that the crown rent ſhould be added, which 
is a great load upon many poor livings, and would be a conſider- 
able help to others. And, I am confident, with ſome reafon, that 
it would be eaſily granted, being, I hear, under a thouſand pounds 
a year, and the queen's grant for England being ſo. much more 
conſiderable than our's can be at beſt. I am very certain, that if 
the biſhop of Cueyne had continued to ſollicit it in Exgland, it 
would cably have paſſed ; but his lordſhip giving it up wholely to. 
the duke of Ormond *, I believe it hath not been thought of fo 
much as it ought. I humbly beg your grace's pardon for the 
haſte and hurry of this, occaſioned by that of the poſt, which is 
not very regular in this country; and imploring your bleſſing, 
and praying to God for your good voyage, ſucceſs, and return, I 
humbly kiſs your grace's hands, and remain, 

My Loan, ' | 
Your Grace's moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


Lord. Lieutenant of. Ireland. ; 
LETTER 
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LE PEA II 


My Lozn, London, Feb. 5, 1705-8. 

HAVE been above a month expecting the repreſentation your 
grace was pleaſed to promiſe to ſend me, which makes me ap- 

prehend your grace hath been hindered by, what you complained 
of, the clergy's backwardneſs in a point ſo very neceſſary to their 
ſervice: And it is time ill loſt at this juncture, while my lord * 
| lieutenant is here, and in great credit at court, and would per- 
haps be more than ordinarily ready to ſerve the church in Ireland, 
If I have no directions from your grace by the end of this month, 
 T ſhall think of my return to Ireland againſt the 25th of March, 
to endeavour to be choſen to the living of St. Vicholas, as I have 
been encouraged to hope; but would readily return at a week's 
warning to ſollicit that affair with my lord lieutenant while he 
ſtays here, or in any other manner your grace will pleaſe to 


\ Your grace knows long before this, that Dr. Mills is biſhop of 
Waterford. The court and archbiſhop of Canterbury were ftrong-- 
ly engaged for another perſon, not much ſuſpected in Ireland, any 
more than the choice already made was, I believe, either here or 
there. | 

* The two houſes are ſtill buſy in lord Peterborovgh's + affair, 
which ſeems to be little more than an amuſement, which it is 
conceived might at this time be ſpared, confidering how flow we 
are {aid to be in'our preparations, which, I believe, is the only rea- 
ſon why it was talked the other day about the town, as if there 
would be ſoon a treaty of peace. There is a report of my lord 
Galway death, but it is not credited. It is a perfect jeſt to ſee 
my lord Peterborough reputed as great a whig as any in England, 
abhorred by his own party, and careſſed by the tories. 


* Tzomas Herr, carl of Pembroke. + See his character in Vol. IV. 
7 gp The 
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The great queſtion, whether the number of men in Spain and 
Portugal, at the time of the battle of A/manza, was but 8600, 
when there ought to have been 29,600, was carried on Tueſday 
in the affirmative againſt the court, without a diviſion, which was 
occaſioned by Sir Thomas Hanmer's Oratory. It ſeems to have 
been no party queſtion, there being many of both glad and ſorry 
for it. The court hath not been fortunate in their queſtions this 
ſeſſion ; and I hear ſome of both parties expreſſing contrary paſ- 
ſions upon it. I tell your grace bare matters of fact, being not 
inclined to make reflexions; and, if I were, I could not tell what 


to make, ſo odly people are ſubdivided. 
J am, my Loa, | 
Your Grace's molt obedient, 


And moſt humble ſervant, 
ION. SWIFT. 


L EF TE WI: 


My Lozp, London, June 10, 1708. . 


SENT your grace a long letter ſeveral weeks ago, incloſed in 

one to the dean *. I know not whether it came to your hands, 
having not ſince been honoured with your commands. I believe 
I told your grace that I was directly adviſed by my lord Sund—, 
my lord Somers, Mr. Southwell, and others, to apply to + my lord 
treaſurer, in behalf of the clergy of Ireland, and lord Sunderland 
undertook to bring me to lord treaſurer, which was put off for 
ſome time on account of the invaſion. For it is the method 
here of great miniſters, when any public matter is in hand, to make 
it an excuſe for putting off all private application. I deferred 


Dr. Sterne. + Earl of Godolphin. ö | 
Vol. VII. [C] | It 
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it ſome time longer, becauſe I had a mind my lord Sunderland 
ſhould go along with me; but either the one or the other was 
always buſy, or out of the way; however, his lordſhip had pre- 
lord treaſurer, and engaged him (as he aſſured me) to think 
well of the matter, and the other day lord treaſurer appointed me 
to attend him. He took me into a private room, and I told him 
my ſtoty, that I was commanded by your grace, and defired by 
ſome other biſhops, to uſe what little credit J had to ſollicit (un- 
der the direction of my lord lieutenant) the remitting of the firſt 
fruits, which, from the favourable repreſentation of his lordſhip to 
the queen, about four years ago, the clergy were encouraged to 
hope would be granted : That I had been told it. might be of 
uſe, if ſome perſons could be admitted to his preſence, at his uſual 
times of being attended, in order to put him in mind; for the reſt, 
they relied entirely on his excellency's good office, and his lord- 


ſhip's diſpoſitions to favour the church. He faid in anſwer, he 


was paſſive in this buſineſs: That he ſuppoſed my lord lieutenant 
would engage in it, to whom, if I pleaſed, he would repeat what 
I had ſaid. I replied, J had the honour of being well known to 
his excellency, that I intended to aſk his leave to ſollicit this mat- 
ter with his lordſhip, but had not mentioned it yet, becauſe ] did 
not know whether I had credit enough to gain that acceſs he was 
now pleaſed to honour me with: That upon his lordſhip's leave 


. to attend him, fignified to me by the earl of Sunderland, I went to 
1nform his excellency, not doubting his confent, but did not find 


him at home, and therefore ventured to come, but not knowing 
begged his lordſhip to 
ſay nothing to my lord lieutenant, until J had the honour to wait 
on him again. This my lord treaſurer agreed to, and entering on 
the ſubject, told me, that, fince the queen's grant of the firſt fruits 
here, he was confident, not one clergyman in England was a 
ſhilling the better. I told him I thought it lay under ſome in- 


cumbrances; he faid it was true; but beſide, that it was wholely 


abuſed 
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abuſed in the diſtribution, that as to thoſe in Ireland, they were 


an inconſiderable thing, not above 1000/4. or 1200. a year, 
which was almoſt nothing for the queen to grant upon two con- 
ditions. Firſt, That it ſhould be well diſpoſed of. And ſecondly, 
That it ſhould be well received with due acknowledgements; in 
which caſes he would give his conſent, otherwiſe, to deal freely 
with me, he never would. I ſaid as to the firſt, that J was confi- 
dent the biſhops would leave the methods of diſpoſing it entirely 
to her majeſty's breaſt; as to the ſecond, her majeſty, and his lord- 
ſhip might count upon all the acknowledgements, that the moſt 
grateful and dutiful ſubjects could pay to a prince. That I had 
the misfortune to be altogether unknown to his lordſhip, elſe I 
ſhould preſume to aſk him whether he underſtood any particular 
acknowledgements ? He replied, by acknowledgements, I do not 
mean any thing under their hands, but I will ſo far explain my- 
ſelf to tell you, I mean better acknowledgements than thoſe of the 
clergy of England. I then begged his lordſhip to give me his 
advice, what fort of acknowledgements he thought fit for the clergy 
to make, which I was ſure would be of mighty weight with 
them. He anſwered, I can only ſay again, ſuch acknowledge- 
ments as they ought. We had ſome other diſcourſe of leſs mo- 
ment, and, after licence to attend him on occaſion, I took my leave. 
I tell your grace theſe- particulars, in his very words, as near as I 
can recolle&, becauſe I think them of moment, and I believe your 
grace may think them ſo too. I told Southwell all that paſſed, and 
we agreed in our comments, which I deſired him now to inform 
you. He ſet out for Ireland this morning: I am reſolved to ſee 
my lord Sund — in a day or two, and relate what my lord trea- 
ſurer ſaid (as he hath commanded me to do) and perhaps I may 
prevail on him to let me know his lordſhip's meaning, to which I | 

am prepared to anſwer, as Mr. Southwell will let you know. At 
evening, the ſame day, I attended my lord lieutenant, and deſired 
to know what progreſs he had made, and at the ſame time pro- 
GY N poſed 
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poſed, that he would give me leave to attend lord treaſurer, only as 
a common ſollicitor to refreſh his memory. I was very much ſur- 
prized at his anſwer, that the matter was not before the treaſurer, 
but entirely with the queen, and therefore it was needleſs; upon 
which I ſaid nothing of having been there. He ſaid he had writ 
lately to your grace, on account of what was done; that ſome 
progreſs was made, that they put it oft becauſe it was a time of 
war, but that he had ſome hopes it would be done ; but this is 
only ſuch an account as his excellency thinks fit to give, although I 
ſend it your grace by his orders. I hope, that in his letters he is 
fuller. My lord treaſurer on the other hand aſſured me, he had 
the papers (which his excellency denied) and talked of it as a mat- 
ter that had long lain before him, which feveral perfons in great 
employments aſſure me is and muſt be true. Thus your grace 
ſees, that I ſhall have nothing more to do in this matter, further, 
than purſuing the cold ſcent of aſking his excellency once a month, 
how it geeth on? Which, I think, I had as good forbear, ſince it 
will turn to little account. All I can do is to engage my lord 
Sunderland's intereſt with my lord treafurer whenever it is brought 
before him, or to hint it to ſome other perſons of power and cre- 
dit, and likewiſe to endeavour to take off that ſcandal the clergy 
of Ireland lie under, of being the reverſe of what they really are, 
with reſpe& to the revolution, loyalty to the queen, and ſettle- 
ment to the crown; which is here the conſtruction of the word 
tory. 
[ deſign to tell my Jord treaſurer, that this being a matter my 
lord lieutenant hath undertaken, he doth not think it proper 1 
ſhould trouble his lordſhip; after which, recommending it to his 
goodneſe, I ſhall forbear any further mention. I am ſenfible how 
lame and tedious an account this. is, and humbly beg your grace's 
pardon; but I ſtill inſiſt, that if it had been ſollicited four years 
ago by no abler a hand than my own, while the duke of Ormond” 
was in Ireland, it might have been done in a month; and, I be- 

lieve, 
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lieve, it may be ſo ſtill, if his excellency lays any weight of his cre- 
dit upon it; otherwiſe, God knows when. For myſelf, I have: 
nothing more to do here but to attend my lord lieutenant's mo- 
tions, of whoſe return we are very uncertain, and to manage ſome: 
perſonal affairs of my own. -I beg the continuance of your grace's. 
favour, and your bleſſing, 


And am, with all reſpect, 
Your grace's moſt obedient, &c. 


LET TEE 


My Lozp, London, Nov. q, 1708. 
OUR grace's letter of September 7, found me in Kent, 
| where I took the opportunity to retire, during my BY 
Pembroke's abſence with his new lady (who are both expected to- 
morrow).. IL went afterwards to Ep/orr, and returned but yeſter- 
day: This was the cauſe of my ſo long omiting to acknowledge 
your letter. I am ready to agree with your grace, that very, 
wrong repreſentations are made of things and perſons here, by 
people who reſide on this {ide but a ſhort time, converſe at ſecond. 
or third hand, and on their return make a vanity. of knowing more 
than nay. do. This I have obſerved myſelt in Ireland, even among 
people of ſome rank and quality; and I. believe your grace will 
proceed on much better grounds, by truſting to your. own wiſdom. 
and experience of things, than ſuch intelligence. 

I m"—_ tormerly all I knew of the twentieth parts, and what- 
ever Mr. D - hath ſaid in his letters about ſtaying until a peace, 
I do aſſure your grace, is nothing but words. However, that mat - 
ter is now at end. There is a new. world here, and yet L. agree. 
with you, that if there be an inter- regnum, it will be the propereſt. 


time to addreſs my lord treaſurer; and I. ſhall ſecond it with all: 
the. 
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the credit I have, and very openly ; and I know not (if one dif- 
ficulty lie in the way) but it may prove a lucky juncture. 

On my return from Kent (the night of the prince's * death) 1 
flaid a few days in town before I went to Ep/om: I then viſited a 
Certain great man, and we entered very freely into diſcourſe upon 
the preſent juncture. He aſſured me there was no doubt now 
of the ſcheme holding about the admiralty, the government of 
Treland, and preſidency of the council; the diſpoſition whereof 
your grace knoweth as well as I; and, although 1 care not to 
mingle public affairs with the intereſt of ſo private a perſon as 
myſelf, yet, upon ſuch a revolution, not knowing how far my 
friends may endeavour to engage me in the ſervice of a new go- 
vernment, I would beg your grace to have favourable thoughts 
of me on ſuch an occaſion, and to aſſure you that no proſpect of 
making my fortune, ſhall ever prevail on me to go againſt what 
becometh a man of conſcience and truth, and an entire friend to 
the eſtabliſhed church. This I fay, in caſe ſuch a thing ſhould 
happen, for my own thoughts are turned another way, if the earl 
of Berkley's journey to Vienna holds, and the miniſtry will keep 
their promiſe of making me the queen's ſecretary ; by which I 
| ſhall be out of the way of parties, until it ſhall pleaſe God I have 
ſome place to retire to, a little above contempt: Or, if all fail, un- 
til your grace and the dean of Sr. Patrick's ſhall think fit to diſpoſe 
of that poor town-living + in my favour. 

Upon this event of the prince's death, the contention deſigned 
with the court about a ſpeaker is dropt, and all agree in Sir Richard 
Onſlow, which is looked on as another argument for the ſcheme 
ſucceeding. This I had from the ſame hand. 

As to a comprehenſion which your grace ſeems to doubt an in- 
tention of, from what was told me, I can ſay nothing; doubtleſs, 
it muſt be intended to come to that at laſt, if not worſe; but I 
believe at preſent, it was meant, that there ſhould be a conſent 
to what was endeavoured at in your parliament laſt ſeſſion, 

® GxoRGE prince of Denmark, huſband of queen Anne, + St. Nicholas 

| | I thought 
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I thought to have writ more largely to your grace, imagining 1 
had much matter in my head, but it fails, or is not convenient at 
preſent. If the ſcheme holds, I ſhall make bold to tell your grace 
my thoughts as formerly, under cover, becauſe I believe there will 
be a great deal to be thought of and done. A little time may pro- 
duce a great deal. Things are now in great ſuſpence both at 
home and abroad. The parliament, we think, will have no pro- 
rogation. There is no talk of the duke of Marhborough's return 
yet. Speculative people talk of a peace this winter, of which L 
can form no proſpect, according to our demands. 


I am, my Lord, your Grace's 
Moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


Your grace will pleaſe to dire& your commands 
to me at &. James's coffee-houlſe, in St. 
James s-ftrees. | 


L ET TER "vS. . | 
My Load, London, Nov. 30,1708. 


WROTE to you about a fortnight ago, after my return from 
the country, and gave you ſome account of an intended change 

at court, which is now finiſhed. Care was. taken; to- put lord: 
Pembroke in mind of the firſt fruits before he went out of his of- 
fice; but it was needleſs, for his excellency had it at heart, and 
the thing is done, of which, I ſuppoſe, you have an account. 
You know who goes over chaplain; the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and ſeveral other biſhops, and the lord treaſurer himſelf ſollicited 
that matter in a body: It was abſolutely neceſſary, con- 
fidering the diſmal notion they have here of ſo many high- church 
archbiſhops among you; and your friend made no application, 
for reaſons left you to gueſs. I cannot yet learn Whether you are 
| | to. 
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to have a new parliament; but I am apt to think you will, and 
that it muſt be thought neceſſary. — The affair of Drogheda hath 
made a noiſe here, and, like every thing elſe on your fide, is uſed 
as a handle: I have had it rung in my ears from certain perſons. 
I hope you are prepared to take off the ſacramental teſt, becauſe 
that will be a means to have it taken off here among us; and 
that the clergy will be for it, in conſideration of the queen's bounty, 
and that men in employment will be ſo wiſe as to pleaſe the 
court, and ſecure themſelves: But, to think there is any deſign 


of bringing the Scorch into offices, is a mere ſcandal, 


Lord Pembreke is to have the admiralty only a few months, then 
to have a penſion of 4000 /. a year, and to retire; and it is thought 


lord Orford * will ſucceed him, and then it is hoped, there will 


be an entire change in the admiralty; that Sir hn Leak will be 
turned out, and the Whigs ſo well confirmed, that it will not be in 
the power of the court upon a peace to bring the balance on the 


other ſide. 


One Mr. Shure is named for ſecretary to lord Marton: He is a 
young man, but reckoned the ſhrewdeſt head in England: And 
the perſon in whom the preſbyrerians chiefly confide ; and, if money 


be neceffary towards the good work in 1reland, it is reckoned he 


can command as far as 1c0,000/. from the body of diſſenters here. 
As to his principles, he is truely a moderate man, frequenting the 
church and the meeting indifferently, &c. 


The clergy are here in an uproar upon their being prorogued : 


The archbiſhop of Canterbury taketh paigs to have it believed it 


was a thing done without his knowledge. A divine of note (but 


of the wrong ſide) was with me the other day, and faid, he had 


it from a good hand, that the reaſon of this proceeding was an 
intention of putting the parliament on examining and correcting 
courts eccleſiaſtic, &c. 


Some diſputes in corporation affairs. ſtroyed the French fleet at La Hague in 
+ Epowarp:RusstL (of the family of 1692, and was afterwards, in 1697, 


the duke of Bedford) who burned and de- created earl of Orford. 


4 The - 
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The archbiſhop of Dublin is repreſented here as one that will 
very much oppoſe our deſigns; and, although I will not ſay that 
the Obſervator is paid for writing as he doth, yet I can poſitively 
affirm. to you, that whatever he ſays of that biſhop, or of the at- 
fairs of Ireland, or thoſe here, is exactly agreeable to our thoughts 
and intentions. | | 

This is all I can recollect, fit to inform you at preſent. — If 
you pleaſe, I ſhall from time to time ſend you any thing that cometh 
to my knowledge, that may be worth your notice. 


I am, &c, 
LETTER VIL 


My Lon, | London, Jan. 6,1709. 
EFORE I received the honour of your grace's of Mop. 20, 

I had ſent one incloſed, &c. with what account I could of 
affairs. Since that time the meaſures are altered of diffolving your 
parliament, which, doubtleſs, is their wiſeſt courſe, for certain obvi- 
ous reaſons, that your grace will eaſily apprehend ; and I ſuppoſe 
you have now received directions about proroguing it, for I faw 
the order ſome days ago. I ſhould have acknowledged your 
grace's letter, if I had not been ever ſince perſecuted with a cruel 
diſtemper, a giddineſs in my head, that would not ſuffer me to 
write or think of any thing; and of which I am now {lowly reco- 
vering. I ſent you word of the affairs of the firſt fruits being 
performed, which my lord Pembroke had the goodneſs to ſend me 
immediate notice of. I ſeldom ſee his lordſhip now, but when 
he pleaſeth to command me, for he ſees no-body in public, and is 
very full of buſineſs. I fancy your grace will think it neceſſary 
that in due time his lordſhip ſhould receive fome kind of thanks 
in form: I have a fair pretence to merit in this matter, although, 
in my own conſcience, I think I have very little (except my good 
' wiſhes, and frequent reminding my lord Pembroke), But two 
Vol. VII. : - great 
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t men in office, giving me joy of it, very frankly told me, that, 
if T had not ſmoothed the way, by giving them and the reſt of the 
miniſtry a good opinion of the juſtice of the thing, it would have 
met with oppoſition; upon which I only remarked, what I have 
always obſerved in courts, that, when a favour is done, there is no 
want of perſons to challenge obligations. Mean time I am in a 
pretty condition, who have bills of merit given me, that I muſt 
thankfully acknowledge, and yet cannot honeſtly offer them in 
payment. I ſuppoſe the clergy will in due time ſend the queen 
an addreſs of thanks for her favour. 

I very much applaud your grace's ſanguine temper, as you call 
it, and your compariſon of religion to paternal affection; but 
the world is divided into two ſects, thoſe that hope the beſt, 
and thoſe that fear the worſt ; your grace is of the former, which 
is the wiſer, the nobler, and moſt pious principle; and although 
I endeavour to avoid being of the other, yet, upon this article I 
hear ſometimes ſtrange weakneſſes. I compare true religion to 
learning and civility, which have ever been in the world, but very 
often ſhifted their ſcenes, ſometimes entirely leaving whole coun- 
tries where they have long flouriſhed, and removing to others that 
before were barbarous; which hath been the caſe of Chriſtianity 
itſelf, particularly in many parts of Africa, and how far the wick- 
edneſs of a nation may provoke God Almighty to inflict ſo great 
a a judgment, is terrible to think. But as great princes, when they 
have ſubdued all about them, preſently have univerſal monarchy 
in their thoughts, ſo your grace, having conquered all the cor- 
ruptions in a dioceſe, and then purſued your victories over a pro- 
rince, would ſain go further and fave a whole kingdom, and 
would never be quiet, if you could have your will, until you had 
converted the world. 

And this reminds me of a pamphlet lately come out, pre- 
tended to be a letter hither from Ireland, againſt repealing the 
teſt; wherein your grace's character is juſtly ſet forth: For the reſt, 

4 266 ſome 
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ſome parts are very well, and others puerile, and ſome facts, as 
I am informed, wrong repreſented. The author hath gone out 
of his way, to reflect on me as a perſon likely to write for re- 
ing the teſt, which I am ſure is very unfair treatment. This 
is all I am likely to get by the company I keep. I am uſed like 
a ſober man with a drunken face, have the ſcandal of the vice 
without the ſatisfaction. I have told the miniſtry, with great 
frankneſs, my opinion, that they would never be able to repeal 
it, unleſs ſuch changes ſhould happen, as I could not foreſee, and 
they all believe I differ from them in that point. | 
Mr. Addiſon, who goes over firſt ſecretary, is a moſt excellent 
perſon, and being my moſt intimate friend, I ſhall uſe all my 
credit to ſet him right, in his notions of perſons and things. I 
ſpoke to him with great plainneſs upon the ſubject of the teſt, and 
he fays, he is confident, my lord #harton will not attempt it, if 
he finds the bent of the nation againſt it.— I will ſay nothing 
further of his character to your grace at preſent, becauſe he hath 
half perſuaded me to have ſome thoughts of returning to Ireland, 
and then it will be time enough: But, if that happens otherwiſe, I 
preſume to recommend him to your grace as a perſon you will 
think worth your acquaintance. . | 45, 
My lord Berkely begins to drop his thoughts of going to Vienna, 
and indeed I freely gave my opinion againſt ſuch a journey, for 
one of his age and infarmities. And I ſhall hardly think of going 
ſecretary without him, although the emperor's minifters here 
think I will, and have writ to Vienna. I agree with your grace, 
that ſuch a deſign was a little too late at my years; but conſi- 
dering myſelf wholely uſeleſs in Ireland, and in a pariſh with an 
audience of half a ſcore, and it being thought neceſſary that the 
queen ſhould have a ſecretary at that court, my friends telling me 
it would not be difficult to compals it, I was a little tempted to 
paſs ſome time. abroad, until my friends would make me a little 
eaſier in my fortunes at home. Beſides I had hopes of being ſent 
| D 2 in 
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in time, to ſome other court, and in the mean while the pay 
would be forty ſhillings a day, and the advantage of living, if I 
pleaſed, | in lord Berkely's tamil y. But, I believe, this is now all 


at end. 


1 am, my Lord, 
With the greateſt reſpect, 
Your Grace's, 
Moſt obedient, and 
Moſt kumble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


My lord barton ſays, he intends for Ireland the beginning of 
March. 


LETTER VIII. 


My Loxd, | March 6, 1709. 
SHOULD have acknowledged your's of Feb. 10, long ago, 
if I had not ſtayed to fee what became of the firſt fruits. 

L have likewiſe your's of the 12th inſtant. I will now tell you the 
proceedings in this unhappy affair. Some time after the prince's * 
death, lord Pembroke ſent me word by Sir Andrew Fountain, that 
the queen had granted the thing, and afterwards took the com- 
pliment I made him upon it. He likewiſe (I ſuppoſe) writ to 
the ſame purpoſe himſelf to the archbiſhop of Dublin. I was 
then for a long time purſued by a cruel illneſs, that ſeized me at 
fits, and hindered me from meddling in any buſineſs; neither in- 
deed could I at all ſuſpe& there was any need to ſtir any more in 


this, until often aſking Mr. Addi/or, whether he had any orders 
See Note, p. 14. 


about 
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about it? I was a little in pain, and defired Mr. Aadiſan to en- 
quire at the treaſury, whether ſuch a grant had then paſſed? And, 
finding an unwillingneſs, I enquired myſelf ; where Mr, Taylor 
aſſured me there was never any order for ſuch a grant. This was 
a month ago, and then I began to deſpair of the whole thing. 
Lord Pembroke was hard to be ſeen; neither did I think it worth 
talking the matter with them. What perplexed me moſt was, 
why he ſhould tell me, and write to Ireland, that the buſineſs was 
done (for if the account he ſent to Ireland were not as poſitive 
as what he gave me, I ought to be told ſo from thence). I had 
no opportunity of clearing this matter until the day I received 
your laſt letter, when his explanation was, that he had been pro- 
miſed he ſhould carry over the grant, when he returned to [re- 
land, and that his memorial was now in the treaſury. Yet, when 
I had formerly begged leave to follow this matter with lord Pen- 
broke only, in the form of common ſolliciting, he was uneaſy, and 
told me lord Pembroke had nothing at all to do with it ; but, that 
it was a matter purely between the queen and himſelf (as I have 
told you in former letters) which, however, I knew then to be 
otherwiſe, from lord Pembroke himſelf. So that all I had left me 
to do was only'the cold amuſement of now and. then refreſhing 
lord Pembroke's memory, or giving the miniſtry, as I could find 
opportunity, good diſpoſitions towards the thing.. Upon this 
notice from lord Pembroke, I immediately went to lord: J/barton 
(which was the firſt attendance I ever paid him); he. was then in 
a great crowd. I told him my buſineſs; he ſaid, he could not 
then diſcourſe of it with me, but would the next day.. I gueſſed 
the meaning of that; and ſaw the very perſon. I expected, juſt - 
come from him. Then I gave him an account. of my errand. I 
think it not convenient to repeat here the particulars of his an- 
ſwer; but the formal part was this. That he was not yet pro- 
perly lord lieutenant until he was ſworn ; that he expected the 

ſame application ſhould be made to him, as had been done to 7 | 
= tor 
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lord lieutenants; that he was very well diſpoſed, &c. I took the 
boldneſs to begin anſwering thoſe objections, and deſigned to offer 
ſome reaſons; but he roſe ſuddenly, turned off the diſcourſe, and 
ſeemed in haſte; ſo I was forced to take my leave. I had an in- 
tention to offer my reaſons in a memorial, but was adviſed, by very 
good hands, to let it alone, as infallibly to no purpoſe. And, in 
| I obſerve ſuch a reluctance in ſome friends, whoſe credit I 
would employ, that I begin to think no further of it. « 

T had writ thus far without receiving a former letter from the 
-archbiſhop of Dublin, wherein he tells me poſitively that lord 
Pembroke had ſent him word the firſt fruits were granted, and that 
lord V barton would carry over the queen's letter, &c. I appeal 
to you, what any man could think after this? Neither indeed 
had I the leaſt ſuſpicion, until Mr. Adai/on told me, he knew no- 
thing of it; and that I had the ſame account from the treaſury. 
It is wonderful, a great miniſter ſhould make no difference, be- 
tween a grant, and the promiſe of a grant. And, it is as ſtrange, 
that all I could ſay would not prevail on him to give me leave 
to ſollicit the finiſhing it at the treaſury, which could not have 
taken the leaſt grain of merit from him. Had I the leaſt 
ſuſpected it had been only a promiſe, I would have applied to 
lord barten above two months ago; and ſo, I believe, would 
the archbiſhop of Dublin, from Ireland; which might have 
prevented, at leaſt, the preſent excuſe, of not having had the ſame 
application; although others might, I ſuppoſe, have been found. 

I ſent laſt poſt, by the lord lieutenant's commands, an incloſed 
letter, from his excellency, to the lord primate, in anſwer to a 
paſſage in your former letter. Mr. Stoughton is recommended for 
a chaplain to the lord lieutenant. His ſermon is much recom- 
mended by ſeveral here. He is a prudent perſon, and knows how 
to time things. Others of ſomewhat better figure are as wile as 
he. A bold opinion is a ſhort eaſy way to merit, and very ne- 
ceſſary for thoſe who have no other. 


I am 
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I am extremely afflicted with a cold, and cough attending it, 
which muſt excuſe any thing ill expreſſed in this letter. Nei- 
ther is it a ſubje& in the preſent circumſtances very pleaſant to 
dwell upon. fog Y 
I am, Ec. 


LETTER N. 


My Lonp, London, Sept. 19, 1710. 
ARRIVED here on Thurſday laſt, and enquiring for the two- 
biſhops, I found my lord of Offery was gone ſome time ago, 
and the biſhop of Killalo + I could not hear of until next day, 
when I found he was ſet out early in the morning for Ireland; * 
ſo that the letter to their lordſhips is ſo far to no purpoſe, I 
cannot yet learn whether they left any papers behind them; nei- 
ther ſhall I much enquire; and, to ſay the truth, I was leſs fol- 
licitous to aſk after the biſhop of Killalo, when I heard the other 
was gone. They tell me, all affairs in the treaſury are governed 
by Mr. f Harley, and that he is the perſon uſually applied to; 
only of late, my lord Bowler, upon what people have talked to 
him that way, hath exerted himſelf a little, and endeavours to be 
as ſignificant as he can. I have opportunities enough of getting 
ſome intereſt with his lordſhip, who hath formerly dene me good 
offices, although I have no perſonal acquaintance with him. 
After which I will apply to Mr. Harley, who formerly made 
ſome advances towards me, and, unleſs he be altered, will, I be- 
leve, think himſelf in the right to uſe me well: But I am inclined 
to ſuſpend any particular ſollicitations, until I hear from your 
grace, and am informed what progreſs the two biſhops have made, 


* Dy. Joux HARSTRONG:. earl of Oxford, N often mentioned. in theſe: 
+ Dr. Wm. Lovp. | works. | 
+} RoztxrT HakrLey, Ei; afterwards: 


and; 
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and until I receive their papers, with what other directions your 
grace will pleaſe to ſend me. | 

Upon my arrival here, I found myſelf equally careſſed by 
both parties; by one as a ſort of bait to draw me to lay hold of; 
and by the other as one diſcontented with the late men in power, 
for not being thorough in their deſigns, and therefore ready to 
approve preſent things. I was to viſit my lord Godolphin, who 
gave me a reception very unexpected, and altogether different from 
what I ever received from any great man in my life, altogether 
ſhort, dry, and moroſe, not worth repeating to your grace, until 


- Thave the-honour to ſee you. I complained of it to ſome of his 


friends, as having, as I thought, for ſome reaſons, deſerved much 
the contrary from his lordſhip: They ſaid, to excuſe him, that 
he was over- run with ſpleen and peeviſhneſs upon the preſent 
poſture of affairs, and uſed no-body better. It may be new to 
your grace to tell you ſome circumſtances of his removal. A 
letter was ſent him by the groom of the queen's ſtables, to deſire 
he would break his ſtaff, which would be the eaſieſt way, both to 
her majeſty and him. Mr. Smith, chancellor of the exchequer, 


happened to come in a little after. My lord broke his ſtaff, and 


Aung the pieces in the chimney, deſiring Mr. Srnith to be witneſs 
that he had obeyed the queen's commands, and ſent him to the 
queen with a letter, and a meſſage, which Mr. Smith delivered, 


and at the ſame time ſurrendered up his own office. The parlia- 


ment is certainly to be diſſolved, although the day is yet uncertain, 


The remainder of uhigs in employment are reſolved not to reſign, 


and a certain lord told me, he had been the giver of that advice, 
and did in my preſence prevail on an acquaintance of mine in a 
great poſt to promiſe the ſame thing; only Mr. * Boyle, they ſay, * 
is reſolved to give up. Every body counts infallibly upon. a gene- 
ral removal. The duke of Queenſbury, it is ſaid, will be ſteward; 
my lord Cholmond{ley is gone over to the new intereſt with great 


Secretary of ſtate. 
indignation 


T O D. 


| enn 
gnation of his friends. It is affirmed by the zories, that the 


vs 
indi 
great motive of theſe changes was the abſolute neceſſity of a peace, 
which they thought the whigs were for perpetually delaying. 
Elections are now managing with greater violence and expence, 
and more competitors, than ever was known; yet the town is 
much fuller of people, than uſually at this time of the year, wait- 
ing until they ſee ſome iſſue of the matter. The duke of Ormond 
is much talked of for Ireland, and I. imagine he believeth ſome- 
thing of it himſelf. Mr. Harley is looked upon as firſt miniſter, 
and not my lord Shrewſbery *, and his grace helps on the opinion, 
whether out of policy or truth, upon all occaſions profeſſing to 
ſtay until he ſpeaks with Mr. Harley. The queen continues at 
Kenſington indiſpoſed with the gout, of which ſhe hath frequent 
returns. a FE 
I deferred writing to your grace, as late as I could this poſt, 
until I might have ſomething to entertain you: but there 1s fuch 
an univerſal uncertainty among thoſe who pretend to know moſt, 
that little can be depended on. However, it may be ſome amuſe- 
ment to tell you the ſentiments of people here, and, as bad as they 
are, I am ſure they are the beſt that are ſtirring z for it is thought 
there are not three people in England entirely in the fecret, nor is 
it ſure, whether even thoſe three are agreed in what they intend 
to do, I am, with great reſpec, 


My Lord, your Grace's moſt obedient, | 
| And moſt humble ſervant, | 
JON, SWIFT. 


* Cyarlts TAiBoT, duke of Shrew/- 
Bery; who before the demiſe of queen Anne 
had been ſecretary of ſtate, and ambaſ- 
ſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 


to Louis XIV, king of France; at the 
death of her majeſty he was lord lieu- 
tenant of Jrelaxd, lord high treaſurer of 
England, and lord chamberlain of the 

Vol. VII, : 


houſhold ; three of the higheſt places of 
truſt, honour, and profit, never in the 
hands of one perſon before. His grace 
died without iſſue, by which the title 
of duke became extinct; but the title of 
earl of Shrew/bery devolved on Gilbert 
Talbot, a Roman catholic, the next heir. 


[LE] I have 
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1 have not time to read this and correct the literal miſtakes. 
I was to wait on the duke of Ormond, and to ſet him right in the 
ſtory of the college, about the * ſtatue, &c. | 


CE'T-TER £&A+ 


My Loan, London, Oclober 10, 1710. 


HAD the honour of your grace's letter of Sept. 16. but ! 

was in no pain to acknowledge it, nor ſhall be at any other 
time, until I have ſomething that I think worth troubling you 
with, becauſe I am very ſenfible how much an inſignificant letter 
is worſe than none at all. I had likewiſe the memorial, &c. in 
another pacquet; and I beg your grace to incloſe whatever pac- 
quets you ſend me (I mean of bulk) under a paper directed to Mr. 
Steele t, at his office in the cockpit, and not for me at Mr. Szeele's: 
I ſhould have been glad the biſhop had been here, although I 
take biſhops to be the worſt ſollicitors in the world, except in 
their own concerns ; they cannot give themſelves the little troubles 
of attendance that other men are content to ſwallow ; elſe, I am 
ſure, their two lordſhips might have ſucceeded eaſier than men of 
my level can reaſonably hope to do. 

As ſoon as I received the pacquets, I went to wait upon Mr. 
Harley ||. I had prepared him before by another hand, where he 
was very intimate, and got myſelf repreſented (which I might juſtly 
do) as one extremely ill uſed by the laſt miniſtry, after ſome 
obligations, becauſe I refuſed to go certain lengths they would 


Some young gentlemen of the uni- der, and being imperfect there in other 
verſity took the truncheon out of the reſpects, it has been thought proper to 
right hand of the equeſtrian ſtatue of print the whole here. 
king WIILIAu III, on Cullege-Green, + Sir RIichARD STEELE, often men- 
Dublin, and were expelled for it. tioned in theſe works. 

F This letter being in part only print= ¶ Lord high - treaſurer of England, af- 
ed in Vol. XII. Letter III. ending with terwards created earl of Oxford. 
the words, than if I had writ more in er- 


have 
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have had me. This happened to be in ſome fort Mr. Harky's 
own caſe. He had heard very often of me, and received me with 
the greateſt marks of kindneſs and eſteem, as I was whiſpered 
that he would, and the more, upon the ill uſage I had met with. 
I fate with him two hours among company, and two hours we 
were alone; where I gave him a hiſtory of the whole buſineſs, 
and the ſteps that had been made in it, which he heard as I could 
wiſh, and promiſed with great readineſs his beſt credit to effect it. 
I mentioned the difficulties we had met from lord lieutenants and 
their ſecretaries, who would not ſuffer others to ſollicit, and ne 
lected it themſelves. He fell in with me entirely, and ſaid, — 2 
they nor himſelf ſhould have the merit of it, but the queen, to 
whom he would ſhew my memorial with the firſt opportunity; 
in order, if poſſible, to have it done in this inter-regnum. I ſaid, 
it was a great encouragement to the biſhops that he was in the 
treaſury, whom they knew to have been the chief adviſer of the 
queen, to grant the ſame favour in England. That the honour 
and merit of this would certainly be his, next the queen; but 
that it was nothing to him who had done ſo much greater things; 
and that, for my part, I thought he was obliged to the 
clergy of Ireland, for giving him an occaſion of gratifying the 
pleaſure he took in doing good to the church. He received 
my compliment extremely well, and renewed his promiſes with 
great kindneſs. I forgot to tell your grace, that when I faid I 
was impowered, &c, he deſired to ſee my powers, and then I 
heartily wiſhed they had been a little more ample; and I have 
fince wondered what ſcruple a number of biſhops could have of 
empowering a clergyman to do the church and them a ſervice, 
without any proſpect or imagination of intereſt for himſelf, further 
than about ten ſhillings a year. 

Mr. Harley hath invited me to dine with = to day ; but 
I ſhall nat put him upon this diſcourſe ſo ſoon, If he begins it 


himſelf, I will add at bottom, whatever there is of moment. He 
E 2 ſaid, 
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faid, Mr. Secretary S:. John * defires to be acquainted with me, 
and that he will bring us together, which may be of further help; 
although I told him I had no thoughts of applying to any but 
himſelf, wherein he differed from me, defiring 1 would ſpeak to 
others, if it were but for form; and ſeemed to mean, as if he 
would avoid the envy of doing things alone. But an old courtier 
(an intimate friend of mine) with whom I conſulted, adviſed me 
ſtill to let him know, I relied wholely upon his good inclinations, 
and credit with the queen. I find I am forced to fay all this very 
confuſedly, juſt as it lies in my memory; but, perhaps, it may 
give your grace a truer notion of what paſſcd, than if I had writ 


in more order. Beſides, I am forced to omit the greateſt part of 


what I ſaid, being not proper for a letter at ſuch a diſtance ; for I 
told very freely the late cauſes which had ftopt this matter, and 
removed many odious miſrepreſentations, &c.. 

I beg whatever letters are ſent to biſhops or others in this mat- 
ter by your grace or the primate, may be incloſed to-me, that I 


may ſtifle or deliver them, as the courſe of the affair ſhall require. 
As for a letter from your grace to the queen; you ſay it needs ad- 


vice; and I am ſure it is not from me, who ſhall not preſume to 


offer, but perhaps from what I have writ, you may form. ſome. 
judgment or other. 

As for public affairs, I confeſs I began: this letter on a: half 
ſheet, merely to limit myſelf on a ſubject with which I did not 
know whether your grace would be entertained. I am not yet 


.convinced that any acceſs to men in power gives a man more truth. 


or light than the politics of a coffee-houſe. I have known ſome 

reat miniſters, who would ſeem to diſcover the very infide of 
their hearts, when I was ſure they did not value whether I had 
proclaimed all they had faid, at Charing-Cro/s. But I never knew 
one great miniſter, who made any ſcruple, to mould the alphabet 
into whatever words he pleaſed ; or be more difficult about any 


* Afterwards lord viſcount BoLincBroOKE.. 


facts, 


facts, than his porter is about that of his lord's being at home; 
ſo that whoever hath ſo little to do, as to deſire ſome knowledge 
in ſecrets of ſtate, muſt compare what he hears from ſeveral great 
men, as from one great man, at ſeveral times, which is equally 
different. People were ſurpriſed, when the court ſtopt its hands 
as to further removals : the comptroller, a lord of the admiralty, 
and ſome others, told me, they expected every day to be diſmiſſed, 
but they were all deceived, and the higher tories are very angry: 
but ſome time ago at Hampron-Court, I picked out the reaſon: 
from a dozen perſons; and told Sir J. Halland, I would lay a: 
wager he would not loſe his ſtaff fo ſoon as he imagined. The 
miniſtry are afraid of too great a majority of their own fide, in 
the houſe of commons, and therefore ſtopt ſhort in their changes; 
yet ſome. refiners think they have here gone too far already, for of 
thirty new members in the preſent elections, about twenty-ſix are 
tories, The duke of Ormond ſeemeth ſtill to ſtand the faireſt for 
Treland; although I hear ſome faint hopes they will not nominate: 
very foon.. The ruin of the late party was owing to a great num 
ber, and complication of. cauſes which I have had from perſons: 
able enough to inform me, and that is all we can mean by a god 
hand, for the veracity is not to be relied on. The dutcheſs of. 
Marlborough's removal hath. been ſeven years working; that of. 
the treaſurer above three, and he was to be diſmiſſed: before lord 
Sunderland; Befides the many perſonal cauſes, that of breaking 
meaſures ſettled: for a peace four years ago, had a great weight, 
when the French had complied with all terms, &c. In ſhort, they 
apprehended the old party to be entirely againſt a peace, for ſome - 
time, until they were rivetted faſt, too faſt to be broke as they 
otherwiſe expected, if the war ſhould conclude too ſoon. I can- 
not tell (for it is juſt come into my head) whether ſome unanimous 
addreſſes, from thoſe who love the. church in Treland, or from 
Dublin, or your grace and the. clergy, might not be. ſeaſonable; 


I. | OT, 
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or, whether my lord I bartom s being not yet ſuſpended, may yet 
r | 
I forgot to tell your grace, that the memorial I gave Mr. Harley 
was drawn up by myſelf, and was an abftra& of what I had ſaid to 
him; it was as ſhort as I could make it; that which you ſent 
being too long, and of another nature. 
I dined to-day with Mr. Harley, but I muſt humbly beg your 
grace's pardon if I fay no more at preſent, for reaſons I may ſhortly 
let you know. In the mean time I defire your grace to believe 


me, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lord, 


Your Grace's 
_ Moſt dutiful, and 
Moſt humble ſervant, 


JON. SWIFT, 


LETTERS 


E w ' 2 
| | FROM YM 


Dr. Sw1rT to Dr. Naxcts8us Marsn, 


Lord Primate and Archbiſhop of Dusr.v. 


L BT TEE E 


My Lon, | | London, Mov. 4, 1710. 
AM moſt unhappily engaged this night, where I cannot write 

1 to your grace ſo long a letter as I intended: But I will make 
it up in a poſt or two. I have only now to tell you, that Mr. 
Harley hath given me leave to acquaint my lord primate and your 
grace, that the queen hath granted the firſt fruits and twentieth 
parts to the clergy of Ireland. It was done above a fortnight ago; 
but I was then obliged. to keep. it a ſecret, as I hinted to your 
grace in my laſt letter. He hath now given me leave to let your 
grace and my lord primate know it, only deſires you will ſay no- 
thing of it until a letter cometh to you from my lord Darimouth, 
ſecretary of ſtate. All I know yet is, that the biſhops are to be 
made a corporation for the diſpoſal of the firſt fruits, and that 
the twentieth: parts are to be remitted, I will write to your 
grace the particulars of my negotiation, and ſome other amule- 
ments very ſoon. I humbly beg your grace to acquaint my lord 
primate with this. I had your grace's letter laſt poſt, and you 
will now ſee, that your letters to the archbiſhop here are unneceſ- 
fary. I was a little in paim about the duke of Ormond, who. I 
feared might interpoſe in this matter, and be angry it was done 
without him : But Mr. Harley hath very kindly taken this matter 
upon himſelf, It was yeſterday I dined with him, and he told me 
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all this; and to-morrow I dine with him again, where I may hear 
more. I ſhall obey your grace's directions whether my ſtay here 
be further neceſſary, after you have had the letter from the ſe- 
cretary's office. 1 know not what it will be ; but, if any forms 
remain to finiſh, I ſhall be ready to aſſiſt in it as I have hitherto 
done. I have all the reaſon in the world to be ſatisfied with 
Mr. Harleys conduct in this whole affair. In three days he ſpoke 
of it to the queen, and gave her my memorial, and fo continued 


until he got her grant. I am now in much company, and ſteal 
this time to write to your grace. The queen was reſolved to have 


the whole merit of this affair to herſelf. Mr. Harley adviſed her to 
it, and, next to her majeſty, he is the only perſon to be thanked. 
I ſuppoſe it will not be many days before you have the letter 
from my lord Dartmouth, and your grace will afterwards ſignify 
your commands, if you have any, for me. I hall go to the 


office, and ſee that a diſpatch be made as ſoon as poſſible. 
I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lonp, 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, and 
'Moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


Pn 


My Lonp, | Londen, Nov. 23, 1710. 
HAD your grace's letter not until this day: Whether it lay in 
the ſecretary's office, or was kept by the wind, I cannot tell; 
but I would have expoſed it immediately whenever it had come. 
Mr. Sourhwell told me two days ago of the letter your grace 


mentions, 
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mentions, which ſurpriſed me a good deal, when I remembered 1 
had writ to your grace three weeks ago, that the queen had abſo- 
lutely granted the firſt fruits and twentieths, and that Mr. Harley 
had permitted me to ſignify the ſame to the primate and yout 
grace. Perhaps that letter might not have reached your grace 
before that reſolution of ſending the duke of Ormond; but how- 
ever, I gave you ſuch an account of my reception from Mr. 
Harley, and his readineſs to undertake this affair, and what ſteps 
he had already made in it, as I thought would have given you 
ſome fight in what way the buſineſs was; but Mr. Harley charged 
me to tell no-body alive, what the queen had reſolved on, till he 
gave me leave; and, by the concluſion of a former letter, your 
grace might ſee you were to expect ſome further intelligence very 
ſoon. Your grace may remember, that, upon your telling me 
| how backward the biſhops were in giving me a power, I was very 
unwilling to go at all, and ſent the dean of St. Patrick's ® to tell 
you ſo; but you thought I could not handſomely put it off, 
when things were gone ſo far. Your objection then about the 
diſadvantage I lay under in point of party, I know well enough 
how to anſwer, otherwiſe nothing ſhould have prevailed on me to 
come hither; and if my lords the biſhops doubt whether I have 
any credit with the preſent miniſtry, I will, if they pleaſe, undo 
this matter in as little time as I have done it. I did reckon your 
grace underſtood and believed me in what I faid; and I reckon 
ſo ſtill, but I will not be at the pains of undeceiving ſo many. I 
never propoſed to myſelf either credit or profit by my labour, but 
the ſatisfaction of doing good, without valuing whether I had the 
merit of it or no: But the method now taken was the likelieſt 
way to ſet all things backward if it were not paſt danger. It 
ſhall be my buſineſs (until my lords the biſhops forbid me to en- 
gage further) to prevent any miſunderſtanding with Mr. Harky 

this ſudden ſtep. The thing was all done before the duke of 

Pr. Sterne, afterwards biſhop of Clogher. "BY 

Vol. VII. ; F! Drmond 
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Ormond was named for lord lieutenant, ſo there was no affront at 
all to him; and Mr. Harley told me more than once, that ſuch 
an intereſt was the propereſt, becauſe he thought the queen her- 
ſelf ſhould have the doing it: But I ſaid a great deal of this in 
former letters. If your grace hath any commands for me of your 
own, I ſhall obey them with all chearfulneſs, being, with great 
reſpect, 
1 My Lozp,. 


Your Grace's- moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


JON. SWIFT. 


L E TT E R III. 


; My Loan, | London, Mov. 28, 1710. 
DAY or two after I received your grace's letter, of the 2d 
FA inſtant, I dined with Mr. Sautbwell, who ſhewed me the 
letter of the biſhops, to the duke of Ormomd, and another letter 
from the biſhop of Kildare to Mr. Southwell, to defire him to get 
the papers from me, which. I ſhall ſend him as ſoon as I have 
looked them out. Mr. Sout hell ſaid, that a month or two hence, 
when the duke began to think of this journey, it would be time 
enough to ſollicit this affair. Upon this I told him frankly, that 
the queen had already granted the firſt fruits, and that I had writ 
to your grace by Mr. Harley directions, but that my letter did 
not reach you, until your's was ſent to the duke and him; and 
that therefore I thought it would be a very odd. ſtep to begin 
again. He faid, he was glad it was done, and that he did not 

This letter ſhould have been inſerted in Vol. VI. after Letter V. 
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deſign to take any of the credit from me, &c. I told him fincere- 
ly, it was what I did not regard at all, and provided the church had 
4 benefit, it was indifferent to me how it came about, and fo 
we parted. I had told the duke of Ormond at farſt, that I would 
b myſelf to Mr. Harley, if his grace adviſed it, which he did; 
and I afterwards told Mr. Southwell, that Mr. Harley had been 
very kind in promiſing his good offices: Further I durſt not 
ſpeak, being under an engagement of ſecrecy to Mr. Harley, and 
the whole thing was done before the duke was declared lord lieu- 
tenant. If your grace conſiders the time you ſent me the paper, 
you will judge what diſpatch was made; in two days after, I de- 
livered a memorial, I drew up, to Mr. Harley, and in leſs than a 
fortnight he had treated the matter four times with -the queen, 
and 2 told me ſhe had granted it abſolutely as my memorial 
deſired, but charged me to tell no man alive, and your grace may 
remember, that one of my letters ended with ſomething as if T 
were limited, and would ſay more in a ſhort time. In about a 
week after I had leave to inform the primate and your grace, as I 
did in my letter of the 4th inſtant. It is to be conſidered, that 
the queen was all this while at Hampton- Court or I inaſon, ſo that 
I think the diſpatch was very great. But, indeed, I expected a 
letter would have been ſent from the ſecretary's office, to ſignify 
this matter in due form; and ſo it will: But Mr. Harley had a 
mind firſt to bring me to the queen, for that and ſome other mat- 
ters; and ſhe came to town not a week ago, and was out of order 
one day when it was deſigned I ſhould attend her; and, ſince, the 
parliament's beginning hath taken her up : But, in a few days, 
Mr. Harley tells me he will introduce me. This I tell your 
grace in confidence, only to ſatisfy you in 8 why the queen 
hath not yet ſent a letter in form. Upon that diſpatch to Mr. 
Southwell, I was perplexed to the laſt degree, I did not value the 
ſlighting manner of the biſhop of Kildare s letter, barely _— 


*Dr. WELBORE ELL1S, 
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Mr. Southwell * to call on me for the papers, without any thing 
further, as if I had been wholely infignificant ; but I. was- at a 
loſs how to behave myſelf with the duke and Mr. Hurley. IL met 
the latter yeſterday in the court of requeſts, and he wlliſpered me 
to dine with him. At dinner, I told him of the diſpatch to Mr. 
Southwell, and rallied him for putting me under difficulties with 
his ſecrets; that I was running my head againſt a wall; that he 
reckoned he had done the church and me a favour; that I ſhould 
diſoblige the duke of Ormond ; and that the biſhops in Ireland 
thought I had done nothing, and had therefore taken away my 
commiſſion. He told me your lordſhip had taken it away in 
good time, for the thing was done; i that is for the dike of 
Ormond, I need not be uneaſy ; for he would let his grace know 
it as ſoon as he ſaw him, which would be in a day or two, at the 
treaſury; and then promiſed again to carry me to the queen, with 
the firſt opportunity. Your grace now ſees how the affair ſtands, 
and whether I deſerve ſuch treatment from the biſhops, from every 
part whereof I wholely exclude your grace, and could only wiſh 
my firſt letter, about the progreſs I had made, had found fo much 
credit with you, as to have delayed that diſpatch until you heard 
once more from me. I had at leaſt fo much diſcretion, not to 
pretend I had done more than I really did, but rather leſs: And, 
if I had conſulted my own intereſt, I ſhould have employed my 
credit with the preſent miniſtry another way. The biſhops are 
miſtaken in me; it is well known here, that I could have made 
my markets with the laſt miniſtry if I had pleaſed ; and the pre- 
ſent men in power are very well appriſed of it, as your grace may, 
if T live to ſee you again; which I certainly never would in Fe- 
land, if I did not flatter myſelf that I can upon a better foot with 
py grace, than with ſome other of their lord{hips. Your grace 
to command me to continue my ſollicitations; but as 

now there will be no need of them, ſo I think my commiſſion is 
* Right hon. Epwarp SournwzIL, Eſq; ſecretary of itate for Ireland. 
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at an end, ever ſince I had notice of that diſpatch to Mr. Sourh- 3 


well, However, in obedience to your grace, if there be any thing 
to be done about expediting the forms, wherein my ſervice can be 


of uſe, I will readily perform as far as I am able: But I muſt tell 


your grace, what gives me the greateſt diſpleaſure, that I had 


to prevail that the queen ſhould in ſome months be brought to re- 


mit the crown-rents, which I named in my memorial; but in an 


article by itſelf; and Mr. Harley had given me ſome hopes of, and 


I have ſome private reaſons to think, might have been brought 


about. I mentioned it in the memorial, only as from myſelf, and 
therefore, if I have an opportunity, I ſhall venture to mention it 


to the queen, or at leaſt repeat it to Mr, Harley. This I do as a 


private man, whom the biſhops no longer own. It is certainly 


right to pay all civilities, and make applications to a lord lieutenant,” 
but without ſome other means a buſineſs may hang long enough, 
as this of the firſt fruits did for four years under the duke of Or- 
momd's laſt government, although no man loves the church of Ire- 
land better than his grace; but fuch things are forgot and neg- - 


lected between the governor and his ſecretaries, unleſs ſollicited by 


ſome body who has the buſineſs at heart. But I have done, and 


ſhall trouble your grace no farther upon this affair; and on other 


occaſions while I am here, will endeavour to entertain you with 
what is like to paſs in this buſy ſcene, where all things are taking 
a new, and, I think, a good 
will write to you, with that freedom I formerly did; and I beg 


ur grace to employ me in any commands you may have here, 


which I ſhall be prouder to obey, than to have ever ſo much merit. 


with ſome others; being, with perfect reſpect, 
My Loan, your Graces 
Moſt dutiful, and 
Moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


— — 


turn; and where, if you pleaſe, I 1 
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Your grace will pleaſe to direct for me at Sr. James's coftee- 


- houſe in Sr. James 's-ſtreet. | 

Two hundred members ſupped laſt night at the Fountain tavern, 
where they went to determine about a chairman for elections. 
Medlicott and Manly were the two candidates; but the company 
could not agree, and parted in an ill humour. It is a matter of 
ſome moment, and, I hope, it will be amicably made up; but 
the great rock we are afraid of, is a diſſenſion among the ma- 
jority, becauſe the weakeſt part, when they grow diſcontented, 
know where to retire, and be received. | 


LETTER IV.. 


My Loxd, Londen, Dec. 30, 1710. 
HAVE juſt-received your grace's letter of the 16th, and I was 
going however to write again to your grace, not upon buſi- 
neſs, but to amuſe you with ſomething from hence, which no man 
wants more than your grace, conſidering the variety of other peo- 
ple's affairs you have always on your hands, as well as the church's. 
and your own, which are the ſame thing. The duke of Ormond 


told me the other day, that the + primate declined very faſt, and 


was hardly able to ſign a paper. I faid, I wondered they would 
put him in the government, when every one knew he was a dying 
man this twelvemonth paſt. I hope, for the church's good, that 
your grace's friends will do their duty in repreſenting you as the 
perſon the kingdom wiſheth to ſucceed him. I know not how 
your diſpoſitions ſtand that way. I know my lord preſident hath 
great credit at preſent, and I have underſtood him to be a friend 
to your grace. I can only ſay, I have no regard to your intereſt 
n this, but that of the church; and therefore ſhould be very glad 
This ſhould have been inſerted after Letter VI. Vol. VI. Part II. 


2 Dr. Maxsk. 


to 
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to drop in a word where it lieth in my way, if I thought it would 
not be diſagreeable to you. I dread their ſending a perſon from. 
hence, which I ſhall venture to prevent with all the little credit 
I have, and ſhould be glad to ſee a primate of our own kingdom 
and univerſity ;, and that is all I. ſhall venture to ſay on this ſub- 
ct. 

F Marſhal S:aremberg * hath certainly got to Saragoſſa with 7000 
men, and the duke of Yende/me + hath ſent him his equipage. Mr. 
Stanhope t was poſitive to part forces with Staremberg, which oc- 
caſioned this loſs; and when the battle was, they were ſeveral 
miles aſunder The duke of Marlborough was yeſterday an hour 
with the queen; it was ſet him at twelve at noon, when it was 
likely his viſit ſhould be ſhorteſt. Mr. Sz. Jobm was with her juſt 
before, and Mr. Harley juſt after. The duke's behaviour was 
with the moſt abject ſubmiſſion; that he was the meaneſt of her 
majeſty's inſ.cuments;, her humble creature; a poor worm, &c. 
This I had from a lord to whom the queen told it: For the 
miniſters never tell any thing; and it is only by picking out and 
comparing, that one can ever be the wiſer for them. I took 
leave yeſterday of lord Peterborow,. who is going in a day or two 
to Vienna: I ſaid, I wiſhed he were going to Spain; he told 
me, he hoped his vreſent j journey would be to more purpoſe ; and, 
by what I can gather, they will uſe all means to make as ſpeedy 
a peace as poſſible, with ſafety and honour. Lord Rivers || tells. 
me he will not ſet out for Hanover this month: I aſked him about 
2 late reception there, becauſe the town was full of ſtories about 

: He aſſured me he could not defire a better; and, if it were 
9 I believe he would be hardly pitched” upon to be ſent 
again. The young people in parliament are very eager t to > Have 


'* General and commander. of the George I. 
imperial forces in Spain. RichARD Savace, earl of Rivers, 
+ Commander of the French. ber majeſty's miniſter and . 
3 General Stanbope, commander of the - tiary to Hanover. | 
Engliſh,, He was created an earl by 
_-fome- 
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ſome enquiries made into paſt managements, and are a little an 

with the ſlackneſs of the miniſtry upon that article; they ſay, 

they have told thoſe who ſent them, that the queen's calling a new 
liament was to corre& and look into former abuſes; and, if 


' ſomething of the latter be not done, they know not how to an- 

ſwer it. I am not altogether ſatisfied how the miniſtry is diſ- 

d in this point. Your grace hath heard there was much talk 
a 


tely of Sir Richard Levinge's deſign to impeach lord Marton; 
and ſeveral perſons of great conſideration in the houſe aſſured me, 
they would give him all encouragement; and I have reaſon to 
know, it would be acceptable to the court : But Sir Richard is the 
molt timorous man alive, and they all begin to lock upon him in 
that character, and to hope nothing from him: However, they talk 
of ſome other enquiries when the parliament meets after this re- 


ceſs; and it is often in people's mouths, that February will be a 


warm month ; but this I can affirm nothing of, and I hope your 
grace will diſtinguiſh between what I affirm, and what I report: 
As to the firſt you may ſecurely count upon it; the other you 


will pleaſe to take as it is ſent. 


Since the letter from the biſhops to the duke of Or mond, I have 
been a much cooler ſollicitor; for I look upon myſelf no longer 
a deputed perſon. Your grace may be fully ſatisfied, that the 


thing is granted, becauſe I had order to report it to you from the 


prime miniſter ; the reſt is form, and may be done at any time; 


as for bringing the letter over myſelf, I muſt again profeſs to your 
grace, that I do not regard the reputation of it at all ; perhaps I 
might if I were in Ireland; but, when I am on this fide, a certain 
pride ſeizeth me from very different uſage I meet with, which 
maketh me look on things in another light: but, beſides, I beg 
to tell your grace in confidence, that the miniſtry have defired me 
to continue here ſome time longer, for certain reafons, that I may 
ſome time have the honour to tell you. As for every body's 


* Speaker of the houſe of commons, and lord chief juſtice of the king's bench. 
* knowing 
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knowing what is done in the farſt fruits, it was I that told it ; for, 
after I ſaw the biſhop's letter, I let every one know it in perfect 
ſpight, and told Mr. Harley and Mr. Secretary St. John ſo. How-. 
ever, in humble deference to your grace's opinion, and not to ap- 

ſullen, I did yeſterday complain to Mr. Secretary St. John, 
that Mr. Harley had not yet got the letter from the queen to con- 
firm the grant of the firſt fruits; that I had loſt reputation by it; 
and that I took it very ill of them both; and that their excuſes of 
parliament buſineſs, and grief for the loſs in Spain, were what I 
would bear no longer. He took all I ſaid very well, and deſired 
I would call on him to-morrow morning, and he would engage, if 
Mr. Harley had not done it, he himſelf would in a day or two. 
As ſoon as there is any iſſue of this I ſhall inform your grace; and 
I have reaſon to think it is a trifle they will not refuſe me. 

I have had from other hands ſome accounts of that ridiculous 
plot your grace mentions, but it is not yet talked of here, neither 
have any of the miniſtry mentioned a word of it to me, although 
they are well apprized of ſome affairs in Ireland; for I had two 
papers given me by a great man, one about the ſentence of the 
. 32 of the ſtatue, and the other about a trial before the lord 
chief juſtice Broderick, for ſome words in the north, ſpoke by a 
clergyman againſt the queen. I ſuppoſe your grace reckons upon 
a new parliament in Ireland, and ſome alterations in the council, 
the law, and the revenue, Your grace is the moſt exact cor- 
reſpondent 1 ever had, and the dean of $7. Patrick's directly con · 
trary, which I hope you will remember to ſay to him upon the 
occaſion, | 3 
I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 

My Loxp, 8 
Your Grace's moſt dutiſul, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
| JON. SWIFT. 


Vor. VII. $f: I have 
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I have read over this letter, and find ſeveral things relating to 
affairs here, that are faid in perfect confidence to your grace: 
if they are told again, I only deſire it may not be known from 
what hand they came. | 


LETTER V. 


My Lox, Ep London, Fan. 4, 1710-11, 
AVING writ to your grace ſo lately, I only now make bold 
to let you know, that on Tigſday I was to wait on Mr. 
Secretary Sr. John, who told me from Mr. Harley, that I need 
not be in pain about the firſt fruits, for the warrant was drawn in 
order towards a patent ; but muſt paſs two ſeveral forms, and take 
up ſome time, for the queen defigneth to make a grant by her 
letters patent. I ſhall take all due methods to haſten it as far as 
I am able, but in theſe caſes they are generally pretty tedious. 
Mr. Harky likewiſe ſent me the ſame day by another perſon the 
fame meſſage. I dined with him about four days ago, but there 
being much company, and he going away in haſte pretty ſoon af- 
ter dinner, he had not time to tell me ſo himſelf. Indeed he 
hath been ſo ready to do every thing in this matter as I would 
have him, that he never needed preſſing, which, confidering 
both the weight and difficulty of affairs at preſent on his 
. ſhoulders, is very extraordinary, and what I never met from a 
great miniſter before. I had thought, and ſo Mr. Harley told 
me, that the queen would have ſent a letter to the biſhops ; but 
this is a ſhorter way, and I hope your grace will like it. 
I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lox, 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


JON. SWIFT, 
I am 


TO DR. NARCISSUS MARSH. 
I am told from a good hand, that in a ſhort time the houſe of 


commons will fall upon ſome enquiries into the late manage- 
ment. | 

I took leave yeſterday of lord Peterborow, who, I ſuppoſe, is this 
day ſet out on his journey to Vienna; he is a little diſcouraged, 
and told me, he did not hope for any great ſucceſs in what 
he went upon. He is one of thoſe many who are mightily 
bent upon having ſome ſuch enquiries made, as I have men- 
tioned. | 


L ET TS: 


My Lozy, London, March 8, I710-1 1. 


WRITE to your grace under the greateſt diſturbance of 

mind for the publick and myſelf. A gentleman came in 
where I dined this afternoon, and told us Mr. Harley was ſtabbed, 
and ſome confuſed particulars. I immediately ran to ſecretary 
St. John's hard by, but no body was at home: I met-Mrs. Sz. 
Fobn in her chair, who could not fatisfy me, but was in pain about 
the ſecretary, who, as ſhe heard, had killed the murderer. I 
went ſtrait to Mr. Harley s, where abundance of people were to 
enquire, I got young Mr. Harley to me; he ſaid his father was 
aſleep, and they hoped in no danger, and then told me the fact, as 
I ſhall relate it to your grace. This day the marquis de Guiſcard 
was taken up for high-treaſon, by a warrant of Mr. St. John, and 
examined before a committee of council in Mr. St. Jabn's office, 
where were preſent, the dukes of Ormond, Buckingham, Shrewy:, 
bury, earl Powlet, Mr. Harley, Mr. St. John, and others. During 
examination, Mr. Harley obſerved Guiſcard, who ſtood behind 
him, but on one fide, ſwearing and looking direſpectfully. He 
told him he ought to behave himſelf better, while he was exa- 


mined for ſuch a crime. Guiſcard immediately drew a penknife, 
G 2 | to 
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out of his pocket, which he had picked out of ſome of the offices, 
and reaching round ſtabbed him juſt under the breaſt, a little to 
the right fide; but it pleaſed God that the point ſtopped at one 
of the ribs, and broke ſhort half an inch. Immediately Mr. S/. 
Fobn roſe, drew his ſword, and ran it into Guiſcard's breaſt. Five 
or {fix more of the council drew and ſtabbed Gui/card in. ſeveral 
places: But the earl Poulet called out, for God's ſake, to ſpare 
Guifeard's life, that he might be made an example, and Mr. S/. 
Fobn's ſword was taken from him, and broke, and the footmen 
without ran in, and bound Guiſcard, who begged he might be 
killed immediately; and, they ſay, called out three or four times, 
my lord Ormond, my lord Ormond. They ſay Guiſcard reſiſted 
them a while, until the footmen came in. Immediately Bucier 
the ſurgeon was ſent for, who dreſſed Mr. Harley, and he was ſent 
home. The wound bled freſh, and they do not apprehend him in 
danger: He ſaid, when he came, he thought himſelf in none; 
and when I was there he was aſleep, and they did not find 
him at all feveriſh. He hath been ill this week, and told me laſt 
Saturday, he found himſelf much out of order, and hath been 
abroad but twice ſince; ſo that the only danger is, left his being 
out of order, ſhould, with the wound, put him in a fever, and I 
ſhall be in mighty pain till to-morrow morning. I went back 
to poor Mrs. Sr. Jobn, who told me, her huſband was with my 
lord keeper , at Mr. Attorney's, and ſhe faid ſomething to me 
very remarkable: That going to day to pay her duty to the queen, 
when all the men and ladies were dreſſed to make their ap- 
pearance, this being the day of the queen's acceſſion, the lady 
of the bed-chamber in waiting told her the queen had not been 
at church, and ſaw no company; yet, when ſhe enquired her 
health, they ſaid ſhe was very well, only had: a little cold. We 
conceive, the queen's reaſon for not going out, might be ſome- 
thing about this ſeizing of Guiſcard for high treaſon, and that 
Sit Simeon Harcaurt, afterwards created lord baron of Stanton Harcourt. 

perhaps 
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perhaps there was ſome plot, or ſomething extraordinary. Vour 
grace muſt have heard of this Guiſcard: He fled from France for 
villainies there, and was thought on to head an invaſion of that 
kingdom, but was not liked. I know him well, and think him 
a fellow of little conſequence, although of ſome cunning, and 
much villainy. We paſſed by one another this day in the mall, 
at two o'clock, an hour before he was taken up, and I wondered 

he did not ſpeak to me. 

I write all this to your grace, becauſe I believe you would de- 
fire to know a true account of ſo important an accident; and be- 
ſides, I know you will have a thouſand falſe ones; wa, believe 
every material circumſtance here is true, having it from young 
Mr. Harley. I met Sir Thomas Manſel (it was then after fix this 
evening) and he and Mr. Prior told me, they had juſt ſeen 
Guiſcard carried by in a chair, with a ſtrofig guard, to Memgate, 
or the Preſ- Tard. Time, perhaps, will ſhew who was at the 
bottom of all this; but nothing could happen ſo unluckily to 
England at this juncture, as Mr. Harleys death, when he hath 
all the ſchemes for the greateſt part of the ſupplies in his head, 
and the parliament cannot ſtir a ſtep without him. Neither can 
I altogether forget myſelf, who, in him, ſhould loſe a perſon I 
have more. obligations to, than any other in this Kingdom, who 
hath always treated me with the tenderneſs of. a parent, and never 
refuſed me any favour I. aſked. for a friend; therefore I hope 
your grace will excuſe the diſorder of. this ſetter... I was intend- 
ing, this night, to have writ. one of another fort. —I muſt needs 
ſay, one great reaſon for writing, theſe particulars to your grace, 
was, that you might. be able to give a true account of the fact, 
which will be ſome ſort of ſervice to Mr. Harley. 

I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Load, 
Your Grace's moſt: dutiful; 
And moſt. bumble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 
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T have read over what I write, and find it very confuſed and in- 
correct, which your grace muſt impute to the violent pain of 
mind I am in, greater than ever I felt in my life. It muſt 
have been the utmoſt height of deſperate guilt, which could 
have ſpirited that wretch to ſuch an action; I have not heard 
whether his wounds are dangerous, but I pray God he may re- 
cover to receive his reward, and that we may learn the bottom 
of his villainy. It is not above ten days ago, that I was inter- 
ceding with the ſecretary, in his behalf, becauſe I heard he was 
Juſt ſtarving ; but the ſecretary aſſured me he had 400 J. a year 


penſion. 


LETTER VI. 


My Lozp, London, April 10, 1711. 


HAD lately the honour of a letter from your grace, and 
waited to acknowledge it until ſomething material ſhould 
happen, that might recompence the trouble. My occaſion of 
writing to you at preſent is purely perſonal to your grace. A re- 
port was beginning to run here, by ſome letters from Ireland, that 
your grace had applied the paſſage you mention of Rus, in a 
ſpeech you made to your clergy, which I ventured to contradict 
as an impoſſibility, and inconſiſtent with your general opinion, 
and what was in your letter. Mr. Southwell and Mr. Dopping 
were of the ſame mind, and the former ſays, he hath writ to your 
ce about it. I ſhould have thought no more of the matter, but 
let it ſpend like an idle ſtory below notice; only dining laſt Sunday 
with one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, he gave me a letter 
to read, which he had juſt received from the printer of the news- 
paper called the PosT-Boy, in which was a tranſcript of a letter 
from Dublin, and the ſecretary being mentioned in that tranſcript, 
the man would not publiſh it without his advice. It contained 
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an account how the news of Mr. Harley being ſtabbed had been 
received by the whigs in Dublin; of which he ir ſome in- 
flances. Then he mentions the paſſage out of Tacitus, and con- 
cludes thus: The firſt that mentioned it was the archbiſhop of Dublin, 
who took notice of it firſt at a meeting of his clergy ; and afterwards, 
in the hearing of ſeveral perſons, was reprimanded for it in à civil, 
though ſharp manner, by one of the chief miniſters there, well 1 
for 55 Heady hbyalty to her majeſty, and bis zealous ſervice to the 
church of England, under her late perilous trial, T immediately told. 
the ſecretary, that I knew this muſt be falſe and miſrepreſented, 
and that he muſt give me leave to ſcratch out that paſſage, which 
I accordingly did; and for fear of any miſtake, I made him give 
me afterwards the whole letter, that I . have it in my power. 
The next day I ſent for the printer, and told him what I had done, 
and, upon further thoughts, I ſtifled the whole letter, and the ſe- 
cretary approved of it. I likewiſe told the printer, that when he 
had any thing relating to Ireland, J had the ſecretary s order (which 
was true to ſend it me, that he might not do i injury to men's re- 
putations, by what was repreſented to him from ignorant or mali- 
cious hands in that kingdom. The letter was to have been print- 
ed this day in the PosT-Bor, with that concluſion reflecting on 
your grace, which is happily prevented; for although your cha- 
racter and ſtation place you above the malice of little people, yet 
your friends would be extremely concerned to ſee your name made 
ſo bold with in a common news- paper, 

I humbly hope your grace will not diſapprove of what I have 
done; at leaſt J have gratified my own inclination, in the defire 
of ſerving you, and beſides, had the opportunity of giving Mr. 
Secretary ſome part of your character. 

I dare lay a wager, that all this happened by the groſs under- 
ſtandings of ſome people, who miſunderſtood and miſapplied fome- 
thing very innocent that came from your grace. I muſt be ſo bold 


as to wk that Rees in that kingdom do very ill underſtand rail- 
| ery, 
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I can railly much ſafer here with a great miniſter of | ate, 
or a dutcheſs, than I durſt do there with an attorney or his wife. 
And I can venture to railly with your grace, although I could not 
do it with many of your clergy. I myſelf have been a witneſs, 
when want of common ſenſe hath made people offended with 
your grace, where they ought to have been moſt pleaſed. I ſay 
things every day at the beſt tables, which I ſhould be turned out 
of company for if I were in Ireland. N 

Here is one Mr. Richardſon, a clergyman, who is ſolliciting a 
affair that I find your grace approveth, and therefore I do him all 
the ſervice I can in it. 
We are now full of the buſineſs of the Iriſb yarn, and I attend 
among the reſt to engage the members I am acquainted with in 
our intereſt. . To-morrow we expect it will come on. 
I will ſhortly write to your grace ſome account how publick 
affairs ſtand: We hope Mr. Harley will be abroad in a week. 

We have news from Bruſſels, that the dauphin is dead of an 
apoplexy. e 
i I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 


My Lon, 
| Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble 3 
JON. SWIFT. 


I wiſh your grace would incloſe your commands to me, directed 
to Eraſmus Lewis, Eſq; at my lord Dartmouth's office at 
A biteball; tor I have left off going to coftee-houſes. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VIII. 


My Los, _ Chelſea, May 10, 1711, 
HAVE had your grace's letter of April 19, ſome time by me, 
but deferred my anſwer until I could give ſome account of 
what uſe I had made of it. I went immediately to Mr. Secretary 
$:. Jobn, and read moſt of it to him; he was extremely ſatisfied, - 
and very glad that ſcandalous account, deſigned to be printed in the 
PosT-Boy, was ſupprefled. Mr. Harley was not then quite well 
enough ; ſo I ventured (and hope your grace will not diſapprove 
it) to ſhew your letter to a gentleman who hath a great reſpe& for 
your grace, and who told me ſeveral others of Ireland were pol- 
ſeſſed of that report. I truſted the letter with him, and gave him 
leave to read it to them, which he told me he did, and that they 
were all entirely convinced: And, indeed, as far as I can find, 
the report is quite blown over, and hath left no impreſſion. While 
your grace's letter was out of my hands; dining with Mr. Harley, 
he ſaid to me, almoſt as ſoon as he ſaw me; How came the arch- 
biſhop of Dublin and I to fall aut? I told him I knew what he 
meant; but your grace was altogether miſrepreſented, and it muſt 
come from ſome infamous raſcals, of which there never wants a 
ſett in that kingdom, who make it their buſineſs to find wrong 
characters here, &c. He anſwered, that he believed and knew 
it was as I ſaid. I added, that I had the honour to be long known 
to your grace, and that you were the laſt man in the kingdom, 
upon whom ſuch a report could be fixed with any probability; 
and that fince he was pleaſed to mention this matter firft, he muſt 
give me leave, the next time I ſaw him, to read a letter I had from 
your grace in anſwer to one of mine, wherein I had told you of 
ſuch a report; he ſaid there was no need, for he firmly believed 
me. I anſwered ſmiling, that ſhould not do, for I would never 
ſuffer a perſon for whom I had fo great an eſteem, to lie under the 
Vol. VII. [H] leaſt 
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leaſt ſuſpicion of any thing wrong. Laſt Saturday, after dinner, 
I was again to wait on him. On that day of the week, my lord 
keeper, my lord Rivers, and Mr. Secretary S. John, always uſed 
to dine with him before this accident, and ſometimes they uſed 
to let me be of the company. This was the firſt Saturday they 
had met fince his recovery; and I was in ſuch joy to ſee the old 


club met again, that it affecteth me ſtill, as your grace ſees by 


my impertinence in mixing it with an account that only relates to 
yourſelf. I read thoſe parts of your letter to him, which I thought 
proper, and both he and the company did very trankly acquit your 
grace; and Mr. Harley in particular ſpoke a good deal of his re- 
ſpe& and eſteem, for you, and then he repeated, that it was no 
new thing to receive lyes from Ireland; which I doubt is ſo true, 
that no man of diſtinction in that kingdom is ſafe; and I wiſh it 
were poſſible to take ſome courſe to prevent the evil. 

As for libels upon your grace, bating my concern for the ſouls 
of the writers, I ſhould give you joy of them. You would leſs 
deſerve your ſtation, if knaves and fools did not hate you; and 
while theſe ſets continue, may your grace and all good men be 
the object of their averſion. 

My lord keeper, Mr. Harley, and one or two more, are imme- 
diately to be made peers: The town hath been expecting it for 
ſome time, although the court make it yet a ſecret; but I can aſ- 


ſure your grace of the truth, for the preambles to their patents 


are now drawing, and I ſaw a very handſome one for Mr. Harley. 


Lou will pleaſe not to mention this particular, although it will be 
ſoon publick, but it is yet kept mighty private. Mr. Harley is 


to be lord treaſurer. Perhaps before the poſt leaves this town, all 
this will be openly told, and then I may be laughed at for being 
ſo myſterious; but ſo capricious are great men in their ſecrets. The 
firſt authentick aſſurances I had of theſe promotions was laſt 
Sunday, though the expectation hath been ſtrong for above a 
month. We ſuppoſe, likewiſe, that many changes will be made 
in 
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in the employments as ſoon as the ſeſſion endeth, which will be, I 
believe, in leſs than a fortnight. 

Poor Sir Cholmondely Deering, of Kent, was yeſterday in a duel 
ſhot through the body, by one Mr. Thornhill, in Tothilfields, and 
died in ſome hours. CEN 

| I never mention any thing of the firſt fruits either to Mr. 
Harley, or the duke of Ormond. If it be done before his grace 
goes over, it is well, and there's an end: if not, I ſhall have the 
beſt opportunity of doing it in his abſence; if I ſhould ſpeak of 
it now, perhaps it would be ſo contrived to hinder me from ſolli- 
citing it afterwards ; but as ſoon as the duke is gone, I ſhall learn 


at the treaſury what he hath done in it. 
I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My 1 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And obliged humble ſervant; 
I. SWIFT. 
I have been at this town this fortnight for my health, and to be 
under a neceſſity of walking to and from London, every day. 


But your grace will pleaſe ſtill to dire& your letter under cover 
to Mr. Lewis. 


L ET FRN Is 


My Loxp, | London, July 12, 1711. | 
NOW conceive your grace begins to be a buſy perſon in 
council, and parliament, and convocation, and perhaps may be 
content to be diverted now and then by an idle letter from hence. 


We have an empty town, the queen being ſettled at Vindſor, _ 
H 2 the 
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the miniſters often there. We are ſo weary with expecting further 
removals, that we begin to drop the diſcourſe : neither am I ſure, 
whether thoſe in power may not differ a little in opinion as to that 
matter. However, it ſeemeth generally agreed, that there will be 
many changes before next ſeſſion, and that it is neceſſary there 
ſhould be ſo. My lord Peterborom hath been ſome time returned, 
and I have had a good deal ef talk with him; or rather, he hath 
talked a good deal to me. He is mightily diſcontented with what 
I writ to him, and which he findeth to be true, that there ſeem- 
eth a general diſpoſition among us towards a peace. He thinketh 
his ſucceſsful negotiations with the emperor and the duke of Savoy 
have put us in a better condition than ever to continue the war, 
and will engage to convince me, that Spain is yet to be had, if we 
take proper meaſures: Your grace knoweth he is a perſon of great 
talents, but daſhed with ſomething reſtleſs and capricious in his 
nature. He told me he came over. without being recalled, and 
without one ſervant, having ſcattered them in ſeveral parts of 
. "I doubt he will not have credit enough with the 
miniſtry to make them follow his plans; and he is ſuch a fort of 
perſon as may give good advice, which wiſe men may reaſonably 
refuſe to follow. It ſeemeth to me that the miniſtry lie under a 
grievous dilemma from the difficulty of continuing the war, and 
the danger of an ill peace, which I doubt whether all their credit 
with the queen and country would ſupport them under: But my 
lord treaſurer is a ſtranger to fear, and hath all that courage which 
innocence and good ſenſe can give a man, and the moſt free from 
avarice of any one living; both which are abſolutely neceſſary for 
his ſation in this juncture. He was ſaying a thing to me ſome 
days ago, which I believe is the great maxim he proceedeth by, 
that wiſdom in publick affairs was not what is commonly be- 
lieved the forming of ſchemes with remote views; but the 
making uſe of ſuch incidents as happen, It was thought my 

lord 
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lord Marr * would have ſucceeded as ſecretary upon the duke of 
Queenſbury's death; but the court ſeemeth now diſpoſed to have 
no third ſecretary, which was a uſeleſs charge. The queen hath 
been extremely ill, ſo as for four and twenty hours people were in 
great pain; but ſhe hath been ſince much better, and voided 
abundance of gravel, &c. Our expedition under Mr. Hill is 
faid to be towards the ſouth-ſeas, but nothing is known: I told a 
great man who is deepeſt in the project of it, that I had no good 
opinion of. theſe expeditions, which hitherto never ſucceeded with 
us. He ſaid, he would venture ten to one upon the ſucceſs of 
it, provided no ill accident happened by ſtorms; and that it was 
concerted with three or four great princes abroad. 

As to the firſt fruits, I muſt inform your grace, that the whole 
affair lieth exactly as it did for ſome months paſt. The duke and 
his people never thought, or at leaſt never meddled in it, until“ 
ſome days before they went, and then they were told it was not” 
alteady done; and my lord treaſurer directed that it ſhould be an 
inſtruction to the lord lieutenant to mention in his ſpgech to 
parliament, that the queen had done it; &. But they took no 
ſort of care to finiſh the matter, and. carry the inſtrument over 
with them, which they might have done, had they begun timely, 
and applied themſelves; and as the biſhops ſuperſeded mme, T did 
not preſume to meddle further in it: But I think this may be a 
leſſon, that in all ſuch caſes as theſe it is neceſſary to have ſome 
good ſollicitor, and not leave things. wholely to great men: Nay, 
ſo little did the duke engage in this matter, that my lord treaſurer 
told me yeſterday (although that is a ſecret) that the very draught © 
they had made upon my application was ſome way or other miſ- 
laid between the queen and himſelf, and tould not be found; but, 
however, that another ſhould ſoon be drawn» And hislordſhip * 
commanded me to inform yeur grace and my lords the. biſhops, . 


This earl of Marr was one of ther Sctland in favour of the prętender in tho 
firſt that entered into the rebellion in year 1713. 
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that with the firſt convenience the inſtrument ſhould be prepared 


and ſent over, which your grace will pleaſe to let them know, I 
was of opinion with my lord treaſurer, that it ſhould be done by a 
deed from the queen, without an act of parliament, and that the 
biſhops ſhould be made a corporation for the management of it. 
Your grace ſees I write with much freedom, becauſe I am ſure I 
can do it ſafely. 

T have been engaging my lord treaſurer and the other great men 
in a project of my own, which they tell me they will embrace, 
eſpecially his lordſhip. He is to erect ſome kind of ſociety or 
academy under the patronage of the miniſters, and protection 2 
the queen, for correcting, enlarging, poliſhing, and fixing our 
language. The methods muſt be left to the ſocicty ; — 2 I am 
writing a letter to my lord treaſurer by way of propoſals and ſome 
general hints, which I defign to publiſh, and he expecteth from 
me. All this may come to 104 although I fand the ingeni- 
ous and learned men of all my acquaintance fall readily in with 
it; and fo I hope will your grace, if the deſign can be well exe- 
cuted. I would defire at leiſure ſome of your grace's thoughts 
on this matter. 

I hope your grace will take 8 of the times, and ſee 
whether your violent houſe of commons will fall in with ſome 
good law for the benefit. of the church, as their much betters 
have done it here: And I think the convocation could not be 
better employed than in conſidering what good law is wanting for 
the church, and endeavour to have it paſſed, rather than in We 
ling upon trifles. The church hath ſo few happy occaſions, that 
we ought to let none of them flip. I take up too much of Foe 
grace's time, and therefore, begging your prayers and bleſſing, I 
remain, with the greateſt reſpect, 


Your Grace's 


Molt dutiful, humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 
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LETTER SY 


My Lozp, London, Auguſt 15, 1711. 
HAVE been at Vinaſor a fortnight, from whence I returned 
two days, ago, and met a letter at my lodging from your grace 


dated July 25. I was told it was ſent to Mr. Manly's houſe (your : 


poſt-maſter's ſon) and by him to me; ſo that I ſuppoſe your 
grace did not direct to Mr. Lewis as formerly, otherwiſe I ſhould 
have had it at Yind/or. The miniſters go uſually down to Vind- 
for on Saturday, and return on Monday or Tue/day following. I 
had little opportunity of talking with my lord treaſurer, ſeeing 
him only at court, or at ſuppers at third places, or in much com- 

ny at his own lodgings. Yeſterday I went to viſit him after 
dinner, but did not ſtay above an hour, becauſe bufineſs called him 
out, I read to him that part of your grace's letter Which ex- 
prefleth your grace's reſpects to him, and he received them per- 
fectly well. He told me he had lately received a letter from the 
biſhops of Ireland, ſubſcribed (as J remember) by ſeventeen, ac- 
knowledging his favour about the firſt fruits. I told his lordſhip 


that ſome people in Ireland, doubted whether the queen had 
granted them before the duke of Ormond was declared lieutenant; . 


yes, he ſaid, ſure I remembered it was immediately upon my ap- 
plication, I faid I heard the duke himſelf took no merit on that 
account. He anſwered, no, he was ſure he did not, he was the 
honeſteſt gentleman alive: But, faid he, it is the queen that did it, 
and ſhe alone ſhall have the merit; and I muſt be fo free as to tell 
your grace that the grudging, ungrateful manner of ſome people, 
which upon ſeveral occaſions I could not but giye him hints of 
for my juſtification, hath not been prudent. I am ſure it hath 
hindered me from any thoughts of purſuing another affair of yet 


What can be the matter with thoſe people? Do I aſk either 
| | money 


greater conſequence, which I had good hopes of compalling. 
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money or thanks of them? Have I done any hurt to the buſineſs? 
My lord treaſurer told me, he had ſent the letter over about the 
firſt fruits. I never enquired into the particulars: He ſays, he 
will very ſoon anſwer the biſhops letter to himſelf, and will ſhew 
me both letter and anſwer; but I ſhall not put him in mind, un- 
leſs he remembers it of his own accord. Nor, with great ſub- 
miſſion. to your grace, can I prevail on my own pride to defire he 


would make any mention of me in his anſwer. Your grace is 


convinced, that, unleſs I write a heap of lyes, the queen had granted 
that affair before my lord duke was named. I defire to convince 


no body elſe, and, fince the thing is done, it is not of any conſe- 


quence who were inſtrumental. in it. I could not forbear yeſterday 
reminding .my lord treaſuter of what I faid to Mr. Sourhwel! be- 
fore his; lordſhip, when he came to take his leave before he went 
to Treland.; which was, that I hoped Mr. Southwel! would let the 
biſhops. and. clergy of Ireland know that my lord treaſurer had 


long ſince (before the duke was governor) prevailed on the queen 
to remit the firſt fruits, &c. and that it was his lordſhip's work, 


as the grant of the ſame favour in England had formerly been. 
My lord treaſurer did then acknowledge it before Mr. Sourhwel!, 
and I think Mr. Southwe!! ſhould have acted accordingly ; but 
there is a great deal of ignorance, as well as ill will, in all this 


matter. The duke of Ormond himſelf, had he engaged in it, could 


only act as a ſollicitor. Every body knows that the lord treaſurer 


in ſuch caſes muſt be applied to (and only he) by the greateſt per- 
ſons. I ſhould think the people of Ireland might rather be pleaſed 
to ſee one of their own country able to find ſome credit at court, 
and in a capacity to ſerye them, eſpecially one who doth it with- 
out any other proſpect than that of ſerving them. I know not 
any of the biſhops from whom I can expect any favour, and there 
are not many upon whom a man of any figure could have ſuch 


deſigns; but I will be revenged ; for, whenever it lieth in my 


power, I will ſerve the church and kingdom, although they ſhould 
Kuba uſe 
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uſe me much worſe. I ſhall dine to-morrow with lord treaſures, 
and perhaps I may then ſee the anſwer he is to- write. I thought 
to have ſent this letter away to night; but I have been interrupted 
by buſineſs. I go to Windſor again on Saturday for a day or 
two, but I will leave this behind to be ſent to tha yolk. 


Auguſt 21, I had wrote thus far, . leave off 
being hurried away to Winaſor by my lord treaſurer, from whence 
I returned but laſt night. His lordſhip gave me a paper, which 
he faid he had 1 4 me; I put it in my pocket, thinking it 
was about ſomething elſe we had been talking over; and I never 
looked into it until juſt now, when I find it to be my lord pri- 
mate's letter to his lordſhip, with an encloſed one from the biſhops. 
With ſubmiſſion, I take it to be dry enough, although I ſhall not 
tell his lordſhip ſo. They ſay they are informed his lordſbip had 
a great part in, _ I think I {hould either have told who it 
was informed them fo, fince it was a perſon commiſſioned by 
themſelves; or at leaſt have ſaid they were aſſured. And as for 
thoſe words, @ great part, I know no body elſe had any, except 
the queen herſelf. I cannot tell whether my lord hath writ an 
anſwer, having ſaid nothing to him of it ſince he gave me the let- 
ters, nor {hall I deſire to fee it. 

As to the convocation, I remember both my lord treaſurer and 
Mr. St. John ſpoke to me about the matter, and were of the ſame 
opinion with your grace, that it was wholely in the queen's choice; 
I excuſed giving my opinion, being wholely uninformed ; and I 
have heard nothing of it fince. + 

My lord keeper gave me yeſtetday a bundle of Iriſb votes 
at Windſor, and we talked a good deal about the quarrel between 
the lords and commons: I ſaid the fault lay not in diſſolving the 
parliament ; which I had mentioned to the duke of Ormond, and 
often to ſome of thoſe who were thought to have moſt credit with 
him. But they ſeemed to believe, as I did, that any Iriſb parlia- 

Vol. VII. OM ment 
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ment would yield to any thing that any chief governor pleaſed ; 
and ſo it would be a needleſs trouble. 

We reckon for certain, that Mr. Hill with his fleet is gone to 
2 uebec. | 

Mrs. Maſha is every minute expecting to lye in. Pray God 
preſerve her life, which is of great importance. 


I am, with the greateſt reſpec, 
My Loos 7 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


The queen hath got a light fit of the gout. The privy ſeal is not 
yet diſpoſed of. i 


E — 


LETTER XI. 


My Lonp, Windſor-Caſile, October 1, 1711. 
HAD the honour of a long letter from your grace juſt a month 
ago, which I forbore acknowledging ſooner, becauſe I have 

been ever fince perpetually toſſed between this and Londen, and, 

partly, becauſe there had nothing happened that .might make a 

letter worthy the peruſal. It is the opinion of ſome great per- 
- ſons here, that the words which the houſe of commons took amils, 
in your addreſs, might very well bear an application that con- 
cerned only my lord #7harton. I find they are againſt my opinion 
that a new parliament ſhould have been called; but all agree it 
muſt now be diffolved : But in ſhort we are fo extremely buſy 


This lady's huſband, CARL ESG Mas- Oates, in the county of Eſex, Der. 31, 
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here, that nothing of Jreland is talked of above a day or two; 
that of the city * election I have ofteneſt heard of; and the pro- 
ceeding of your court in it, it is thought, might have been wiſer. 
I find your grace ſeemeth to be of my opinion, and ſo I told my 
lord treaſurer. I think your Kilmainbam project of an addreſs 
was a very fooliſh one, and that for the reaſon of thoſe who were 
againſt it. I hope Ireland will ſoon be equally convinced with 
us here, that if the pretender be in any body's thoughts, it is of 
thoſe they leaſt dream, and who now are in no condition of doing 
miſchief to any but themſelves, As for your convocation, I be- 
lieve every thing there will terminate in good withes. You can 
do nothing now, and will not meet again theſe two years, and 
then, I ſuppoſe, only to give money, and away. There ſhould, 
methinks, in the interval be ſome propoſals conſidered and agreed 
upon by the biſhops and principal men of the clergy, to have all 
ready againſt the next meeting ; and even that I deſpair of, for a 
thouſand reaſons too tedious to mention. 

My admiring at the odd proceedings of thoſe among the biſhops 
and clergy who are angry with me for getting their firſt fruits 
was but a form of ſpeech. I cannot ſincerely wonder at any pro- 
ceedings in numbers of men, and eſpecially (I muſt venture to ſay 
ſo) in Ireland. Mean time it is a good jeſt to hear my lord trea- 
ſurer ſaying often before a deal of company, that it was I that got 
the clergy.of Ireland their firlt fruits; and, generally, with this 
addition, that it was before the duke of Ormond was declared lord 
lieutenant. His lordſhip hath long deſigned an · anſwer to the 
letter he received from the biſhops; he hath told me ten times he 
would do it to-morrow. He goeth to Londen this day, but I 
continue here for a week. I ſhall refreſh his memory, and engage 
my lord Harley his ſon to do ſo too. 


* Dublin. prepare addreſſes ; examine affidavits, . 
+ The high ſheriff and the grand jury and find bills of indictment. Civil and 
of the county of Dublin meet here, and criminal cauſes are allo tried here. 
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I ſuppoſe your grace cannot but hear in general of ſome ſteps 
that are making towards a peace, There came out ſome time 
ago an account of Mr. Prior's journey to France, pretended to 
be a tranſlation, and is a pure invention from beginning to the 
end. I will let your grace into the ſecret of it. The clamours 
of a party againft any peace without Spain, and railing at the 
miniſtry, as if they deſigned to ruin us, occaſioned that production, 
out of indignity and contempt, by way of furniſhing foo!s with 
ſomething to talk of; and it hath had a very great effect. Mean 
time your grace may count that a peace is going forward very 
faſt.— Mr. Prior was actually in France, and there are now two 
miniſters from that court in London, which you may be pretty ſure 
of, if you believe what I tell yoy, that I ſupped with them myſelf, 
in the houſe where I am now writing, Saturday laſt : Neither do 
I find it to be a very great ſecret; for there were two gentlemen 
more with us beſides the inviter. However, I defire your grace 
to ſay nothing of it, becauſe it may look like lightneſs in me to 
'tell it: Mr. Prior was with us too, but what their names are I 
cannot tell; for I believe thoſe they paſſed by when I was there 
are not the real ones. All matters are agreed between France 
and us, and very much to the advantage and honour of England; 
but I believe no further ſteps will be taken without giving notice 
to the allies. I do not tell your grace one ſyllable, as coming 
from any great miniſter, and therefore I do not betray them. 
But there are other ways of picking out things in a court: How- 
ever, I muſt defire you will not diſcover any of theſe little parti- 
culars, nor cite me upon any account at all; for great men may 
think I: tell things from them, although I have them from other 
hands; in which laſt cafe only, I venture to repeat them to one I 
can confide in, and one at fo great a diſtance as your grace. 

I humbly thank your grace for the good opinion you are pleaſed 
to have of me, and for your advice which ſeemeth to be .wholely 


grounded on it. As to the firſt, which relateth to my fortune, I 
* ſhall 
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ſhall never be able to make myſelf believed how indifferent I am 
about it. I ſometimes have the pleaſure of making that of others; 
and I fear it is too great a pleaſure to be a virtue, at leaſt in me. 
Perhaps, in Ireland, I may not be able to prevent contempt any 
other way than by making my fortune ; but then it is my comfort, 
that contempt in Jre/and will be no fort of mortification to me. 
When I was laſt in Treland, I was above half the time retired to 
one ſcurvy acre of ground, and I always left it with regret. I am 
as well received and known at court, as perhaps any man ever was 
of my level; I have formerly been the like. I left it then, and 
will perhaps leave it now (when they pleaſe to let me) without any 
concern, but what a few months will remove. It is my maxim to 
leave great miniſters to do as they pleaſe ; and if I cannot diſtin- 
guiſh myſelf enough by being uſeful in ſuch a way, as becometh 
a man of conſcience and honour, I can do no more; for I never 
will ſollicit for myſelf, although I often do for others. 
The other part of your grace's advice, to be ſome way uſeful: 
to the church and to the publiek by any talent you are pleaſed to 
think I poſſeſs, is the only thing for which I ſhould defire ſome ſet- 
tlement that would make me full maſter of my time. I have 
often thought of ſome ſubjects, wherein I believed I might ſuc- 
ceed : but, my lord, to aſk a man floating at ſea what he deſigned 
to do when he gets on ſhore, is too haſty a queſtion : let him get 
there firſt, and reſt and dry himſelf, and then look about him. 
I have deen pretty well "a dag to Are great men in my life; 
and it was their duty, if they thought might have been of uſe, 
to put me into a capacity for it; but I never yet knew one great 
man in my life, who was not every day ſwayed by other motives 
in diſtributing his favours, whatever reſolutions he had pretended 
to make to the contrary. I was ſaying a thing the other day to 
my lord keeper, which he approved of, and which I believe may 
be the reaſon of this: It was that perſons of tranſcendent merit 
forced their way in ſpight of all obſtacles; but thoſe whoſe merit 
was 
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was of a ſecond, third, or fourth rate, were ſeldom able to do any 
thing; becauſe the knaves and dunces of the world had all the 
impudence, aſſiduity, flattery, and ſervile compliance divided 
among them, which kept them perpetually in the way, and en- 
gaged every body to be their ſollicitors. I was aſking a great 
miniſter a month ago how he could poſſibly happen to pick out 

a certain perſon to employ in a commiſſion of diſcovering abuſes, 
who was the moſt notorious for the conſtant practice of the great- 
eſt abuſes in that very kind, and was very well known not to be 
at all reformed? He ſaid he knew all this; but what would I have 
him to do? I anſwered, ſend any one of your footmen, and com- 
mand him to chuſe out the firſt likely, genteel fellow he ſees in 
the ſtreets; for ſuch a one might poſſibly be honeſt, but he was 
ſure the other was not, and yet they have employed him. 

I promiſe your grace that this ſhall be the laſt fally T will ever 
make to a court, and that I will return as ſoon as I can have 
leave. I have no great pleaſure in my preſent manner of living, 
often involved in things that perplex me very much, and which 

my patience to the utmoſt; teized every day by follicitors, 
who have ſo little ſenſe as to think I have either credit or inclina- 
tion to be theirs, although they ſee I am able to get nothing for 
myſelf.” But I find I am grown very tedious, and therefore con- 
clude, with the greateſt reſpect, 


: My LogD, your Grace's 
Moſt dutiful, and 
' Moſt humble ſervant, 
© JON. SWIFT. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XII. 


My Lon, * London, Mov. 8, 1711. 
CANNOT in conſcience take up your grace's time with, 
an empty letter; and it is not every day one can furniſh what 

will be worth your reading, I had all your grace's packets, and 1 
humbly thank your grace for your good inſtructions to me, which. 
J ſhall. obſerve as ſoon as ever it ſhall pleaſe God to put me into a 
way of life, where I can have leiſure for ſuch- ſpeculations. 

In above twenty years that I have known ſomething of courts: 
and miniſters, I never ſaw ſo ſtrange and odd a complicated diſ- 
poſition of affairs as what we have had for ſix. weeks paſt, The 
facts your grace may have met with in every common news paper; 
but the ſprings of them are hardly diſcoyerable even by thoſe. who 
had moſt opportunity of obſerving. Neither do I end thoſe who 
ſhould know belt, agree upon the matter. There is a perpetual 
trial of ſkill b thoſe who are out, and thoſe who are in; 
and the former are generally more induſtrious at watching op- 
portunities. Laſt September at Windſor the duke of Somerſet *,. 
who had not been at cabinet-council for many months, was ad- | 
viſed by his friends of the late miniſtry to appear there, but the 
reſt refuſed- to fit with him; and. the council. was put off until i 
next day, when the duke went to a horſe race. This was declar-- 
ing open war, and ever ſince both he and his dutcheſs (who is in 
great favour) have been uſing all ſorts of means to break.the pre- 
ſent miniſtry: Mrs. Maſbam was abſent two months from ind 
for, with lying-in at Kenji ngton, and my lord treaſurer fix weeks 
by indiſpoſition. Some time before the ſeſſion, the duke above- 
mentioned went to all thoſe lords, who, by the. narrownels of 
their fortunes, have depended on the court, and engaged them to 
vote againſt the miniſtry, by aſſuring them it was the queen's plea- 


See the. hiſtory of the. laſt ſeſſion of parliament, and of the peace of Utrecht. 
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ſure. He is ſaid to have added other powerful motives. Borhmar”s * 
memorial was publiſhed juſt at that Juncture, as Hofſman the em- 
peror's reſident had ſome time beiore printed the French king's 
propoſitions. It is confidently affirmed by thoſe who ſhould know, 
that money was plentifully ſcattered. By theſe and ſome other 
accidents the vote was carried againſt the miniſtry; and every 
body of either party underſtood the thing as intended directly 
againſt my lord treaſurer's head. The houſe of lords made a very 
ſhort adjournment, and were preparing ſome reſolutions and ad- 
dreſſes of the moſt dangerous importance. We had a very me- 
lancholy Chriſmas, and the moſt fearleſs perſons were ſhaken : 

For our great danger lay where I cannot tell your grace at this 
diſtance. The thing wiſhed for was the removal of the Domer ſet 
family ; a could not be done, nor yet is. After ſome time 
the queen declared herſelf as you have heard, and twelve new lords 
were created. My lord 1Vottingham's game in this affair hath 
been moſt talked of, and ſeveral hard things ſaid of him are af- 
firmed to be true. The diſſenting miniſters in this town were 
conſulted about the occaſional bill, and agreed to it, for what rea- 
ſons I cannot learn; that which is offered not ſatisfying me, that 
they were afraid of worſe. I believe they expected an entire 
change of miniſtry and meaſures, and a new parliament, by which 
it might be repealed, and have inſtead ſome Jaw to their advantage. 
The duke of Mar/borough's removal hath paſſed very ſilently; the 

icular reaſons for it I muſt tell your grace ſome other time: 

But how it will paſs abroad I cannot anſwer. People on both 
Hides conclude from it, that the peace is certain; but the con- 
cluſion is ill drawn: The thing would have been done, although 
we had been ſure of continuing the war. We are terribly affraid 
of prince Eugene s coming, and therefore it was put off until the 
reſolutions were taken. Before he came out of this yacht, he 


* Baron BoTaMaR, envoy extraordinary from the elector of Hanover, afterwards 
king Groxcz I. 
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aſked how many lords were made? He was a quarter of an hour 
with the quteu, on Sumday about ſeven at night. The great 
men reſolve to entertain him in their turns; and we ſuppoſe it 
will all: end in a journey of pleafure. We are fo. confidently told 
of the duke of Swner/etisbring out; that I rote to the dean of 
Ft. Patric s. A man of quality told me, he had it from my lord 
keeper, whom I aſked next day, and found. it a miſtake; but it 
is impoſſible to fence againſt all lyes: However, it is fill expected 
that the duke will be out, and that many other removes will be 
made. Lord Ranelagb died on Sunday mbrning: He was very 
poor and needy, and could hardly ſupport himſelf for want of a 
penſion, which uſed to be paid him, and which his friends ſolli- 
cited as à thing of perfect charity. He died hard, as their term 
of att is here to expreſs the woeful ſtate of men, who diſcover no 
religion at their death. | | 

The town-talk is, that the duke of Ormind will go no more 
to Ireland, but be ſucceeded by the duke of Shrewſbury, Who is a 
very great and excellent perſon; and I will hold a wager, 
your grace will be an admirer of, his dutcheſs : It they | 90% J 
certainly order her to make all advances to you; but this ĩg 0 


general report, of which they know nothing at court, although I 


think it not altogether, improbable, .. . 


We have; yet beard nothing of my lord privy. ſeal, Buys the 
Dutch enjoy went, to Holland, I think; at the ſame time. | Buys 
is a great pretender to politics, and always; leaves, the company 
with great expreſſions of ſatisfaction that he hath convinced them 
all: He took much pains to perſuade me out of ſome opinions ʒ 


and although all he ſaid did but fix me the deeper, he told the 


miniſtry how ſucceſsful he Had been. I have got poor Pr. Ning“, 
who was ſome time in elend, to be Gazetteer, which will be 
B Dit yigmorbal ofT ao zi} n eee 
. * Amhorof Moy of MouxTown.{a good, poems: He alſo tranſlated To- 
moſt de ightful village to the ſbuth [Races Art of un verſe. 
Dublin, near) the ſea) and ſeveral uhee r nate 
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worth 2 50 J. per annum to him, if he be diligent and ſober, for 
which I am engaged. I mention this, becauſe, I think, he was 

under your grace's protection when he was in Ireland. 
By what I gather from Mr. Southwell, I believe your grace 
ſtandeth very well with the duke of Ormond; and it is one great 
great addition to my efteem for Mr. Southwell, that he is entirely 


your grace's friend and humble ſervant, delighting to do you 
Juſtice upon all occaſions. 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


LETTER XIII. 
My Loan, | — 1712. 
Ty ERHAPS you will be content to know ſome circumſtances 
of affairs here. The duke of Somerſet uſually leaveth Vind- 
on Saturday, when the miniſters go down thither, and returns 
not until they are gone. On Sunday ſeven- night, contrary to 
cuſtom, he was at V indſor, and a cabinet council was to be held 
at night; but, after waiting a long time, word was brought out, 
that there would be no cabinet. Next day it was held, and then 
. the duke went to a horſe- race about three miles off. This began 
to be whiſpered ; and at my return to town they had got it in 
the city; but not the reaſon ; which was, that Mr. Secretary S:. 
John refuſed to fit if the duke was there. Laſt Sunday the duke 
was there again, but did not offer to come to the cabinet, which 
was held without him. I hear the duke was adviſed by his friends 
of the other party to make this ſtep, The ſecretary ſaid to ſome 
of his acquaintance, that he would not fit with a man who had 
ſo Sea betrayed them, &c. You know the dutcheſs of Somer/et 
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is a great favourite, and hath got the dutcheſs of Mariborough's 
key. She is infinuating, and a woman of intrigue; and will, I 
believe, do what ill offices ſhe can to the ſecretary. They would 
have hindered her coming in; but the queen ſaid, If it were fo, 
that ſhe could not have what ſervants ſhe liked, ſhe did not find 
how her condition was mended, I take the ſafety of the preſent 
miniſtry to conſiſt in the agreement of three great men, lord Keeper, 
lord Treaſurer, and Mr. Secretary, and ſo I have often told them 
together between jeſt and earneſt, and two of them ſeparately with 
more ſeriouſneſs. And I think they intirely love one another; 
their differences are not of weight to break their union. They 

a little about their notions of a certain general. I will not 
ſay more at this diſtance. I do not ſee well how they can be 
without the ſecretary, who hath very great abilities both for the 
cabinet and parliament. The tories in the city are a little diſeon- 
rented, that no further changes are made in employments, of which 
I cannot learn the ſecret, although I have heard ſeveral, and from 
fuch who might tell the true one if they would : one is, that lord 
treaſurer profeſſeth he is at a loſs to find perſons qualified for ſe- 
veral places: another (which is leſs believed) that the queen inter- 
poſeth: a third, that it is a trimming diſpoſition. I am apt to 
think that he finds the call ſor employments greater than he can 
anſwer, if there were five times as many to diſpoſe of; and I know 
particularly, that he diſliketh very much the notion of people, that 
every one is to be turned out. The treaſurer is much the greateſt 
miniſter I ever knew: regular in life, with a true ſenſe of reli- 
gion, an excellent ſcholar, and a good divine, of a very mild and 
affable diſpoſition, intrepid in his notions, and indefatigable in 
buſineſs, an utter deſpiſer of money for himſelf, yet frugal (perhaps 
to an extremity) for the publick. In private company he is whole- 
ly diſengaged, and very facetious, like one who had no buſineſs at 
all. He never wants a reſerve upon any emergency, which would 
appear deſperate to others; and maketh little uſe of thoſe 5 
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ſand projectors and ſchematiſts, who are daily plying him with their 
viſions, but to be thoroughly convinced by the As, that 
his own notions are the beſt, | 


I am,. my Lord, 
Wich the greateſt reſet, | 


* 1 | | 4 H 140 


Your Grace' bs 7 a * 
is Phot obedient, "Ge: 
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8 My Lord, - 6 16988 e Hard og 2 cb a9, 7713. 
CANNO aſk pardon e wor Boner acknowicdeng-yo your 
grace's letter, becauſe that would look as if I thought mine 
were of conſequence. Either I grew weary of politicks,-oram out 
of the way of them, or there is leſs ſtirring than uſual; and, in- 
deed, we are all in fuſpenee at preſent; but Fam told that in ten 
of twelve days time we ſhall know what the iſſue will be at 
Utrecht. I can only telb your grace, that there are ſome unlucky 
circumſtances not proper to be truſted to a letter, which have hi- 
therto retarded this great work. Mibi ludibria rerum mortalium 
. Cuntis in negotiis ob ver ſanmtur. Mean time we are with great dif- 
ficulty raiſing funds upon which to borrow five millions. One 
of thoſe funds is a tax upon paper, and I think 30 per ant. upon 
imported books, and of ſuch a nature as I could not yeſterday 
forbear ſaying to my lord treaſurer, and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, that, inſtead of preventing ſmall papers and libels, it will 
leave nothing elſe for the preſs. -1 have not talked to the duke 
of Argyle upon the affairs of Spain, fince his return; but am told 
he affirms it impoſſible for us to carry on the war there by our 
former methods: The duke of Ormond is expected to go in-two 


Or 
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or three days for Flanders. And what I writ to your grace ſoine: 
months ago of the duke of Shrewſbury ſucceeding to govern Ire- 
land, will, I ſuppoſe, be foon declared. I was the other day to 
ſee the dutchef, and reported your grace's compliments, which ſhe 
took very well; and I told her I was reſolved your grace and ſhe 
ſhould be very good acquaintance. I believe the ſpirit of your 
Hong bers is got into our Mohawks, wholare til] very troubleſome, 
and every night cut ſome body-or other-over r the ra, „ and com- 
mit a hundred inſolent barbaritie. [1-325 

There was never the leaſt defign of any ans againſk 
the duke of Marlborough ;' and it was his o great weakneſs, or 
the folly of his friends, that the thing went ſo far as it did. 

I know not whether it is, that people have talked themſelves 
TY but for ſome weeks paſt we have: heard! leſs of the prez 
tender than formerly. L fuppoſe it is, lilee a faſhion, got into ra- 
land, when it is out | hehe: but in my conſoienco Ido not tlink 
any one perſon in the court or miniſtry here deſigns any more to 
bring in the pretender, tet de geht uk... I hope Mr. Harley; 
who is now on his journey to Hanover) will give that court a 
truer opinion of perſons and things, than they have hitherto con+ 
ceived. And if your grace knew the — which 
theſe falſe opinions have. been infuſed, you would allow it another 
inſtance of the Ludibrium rerum mortalium. And your grace. can- 
not but agree, that it is ſomething ſimgular for — prince in poſ- 
ſeſſion to make perpetual advances,, and the. ann heir 
ſtanding off and ſuſpicious. 

I know not whether your: grace hath. conſidered the poſition 
that my lord, treaſurer is viſible in. The late. miniſtry and their 
adherents confels-themſelves fully reſolved to have his head, when- 
ever it is in their power, and were prepared, upon the beginning 
of the ſeſſions, when the vote was carried againſt any. peace with- 
out Spain, to move that he ſhould. be ſent to the tower: At the 


ſame time his friends, and the tories in general, are diſcontented 
— — at 


8 
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at his ſlowneſs in the changing of commiſhons and employments, 
to which the weakneſs of the court intereſt, in the houſe of lords, 
is wholely imputed; Neither do I find that thoſe in the greateſt 
ſtations, or moſt in the confidence of my lord treaſurer, are able 
to account for this proceeding, or ſeem ſatisfied with it. I have 
endeavoured to ſolve this difficulty another way; and I fancy I am 
in the right, from words I have heard let fall: But, —— be 
the ——— the conſequences may be dangerous. 

The queen is in very good health, but doth not uſe as much 
exerciſe as ſhe ought. Pray God preſerve her many years 

A or bath lch applied to me to recommend him to 
the miniſtry about an invention for finding out the longitude. 
He hath given in a petition to the queen by Mr. Sec. &. John. 


I under ſtand nothing of the mathematics, but am told it is a 


_ as improbable as the philoſopher's ſtone, or perpetual motion. 
1 lately writ a letter of about thirty pages to lord treaſurer, by 


way of propoſal for an academy, to correct, enlarge, and aſcertain 
the Eng language And band I have. named above twenty 
to be members... I will ſhortly print the 
letter *, "nd I hope ometking will come of it. Your; grace lets 


IR 
I am, with the greateſt repel, 


My Lonp, 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, _ 
© JON, SWIFT. 


„Ke Vol. II. 
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LETTER RXV; 


My Lond, London, May 20,171 2. 
HEN I had the honour of your grace's letter of March 

27, I was lying ill of a cruel diſorder, which tilt pur- 
ſueth me, although not with ſo much violence; and I hope your 
grace will pardon me, if you find my letter to be that of one who 
writeth in pain. You ſee, my lord, how things are altered. The 
talk of a new governor for Ireland is dropped. The ſecret is, 
that the duke of Ormond had a promiſe of a penſion in caſe he 
loft his government; but my lord treaſurer is ſo exceſſively thrifty, 
that, to ſave charges, he lets the duke — — and beſides there 
are ſome other circumſtances not proper for a letter, which have 
great weight in this matter. I count upon it, that, whatever go- 
vernor over under this miniſtry, a new parliament will be 
called. Yet I was told that the duke of was pitched 
on as a ſort of medium between, &c. He is a perſon of ad- 
mirable qualities; and if he were ſomewhat more active, and leſs 
— in buſineſs, no man would be thought comparable to 
The moderate of the other party ſeem now content to have a 
peace, and all our talk and expectations are full of it: But, I pro- 
teſt to your grace I know. not what to write upon this ſubject, 
neither could I tell what to fay if I had the honour to be with 
you. Upon lord Strafford's coming over, the ſtocks are fallen, 
although I expected, and, I thought, with reaſon, that they would 
riſe. There is a trade between ſome here and ſome in Zolland of 
ſecrets and lyes, and there are ſome among us whoſe poſts let them 
into an imperfect knowledge of things, which they cannot con- 
ceal, This mixture maketh up the town-talk, governs the price 


His lordſhip was one of the plenipotentiaries at the treaty of Utrecht. + 
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of ſtocks, and hath often a great deal of truth in it: Beſides, pub- 
lic affairs have often ſo many ſudden turns and incidents, that 
even thoſe behind the curtain can hardly pronounce for a week. 
I am ſenſible that I have often deceived your grace with my wiſe 
zunuendbs. Vet l verily think that my intelligence was vety right 
at the moment I ſent it. If I had writ to your grace ſix Ha 
ago, I would have ventured to have given you hopes that a pesce 
would ſoon appear, and upon conditions wholely {urprizing and un- 
expected. I fay this to you wholelyin confidence, and I know 
nothing yet to change my opinion, except the deſponding talk of 
the town, for I ſee nothing yet in the contrivances of the mini · 
ſters. It ſeems generally agreed that the preſent dauphin cannot 
live, and upon that depend many meaſures to be taken. This 
aſternoon the bill for appointing commiſſioners to ire into the 
grants, &c. was thrown out of the houſe of lords, the voices being 
at; which is a great diſappointment to the court, and matter 
of triumph to the other party. But it may poſſibly be of the 
worlt — to the grants next ſeſſion, when it is Probable 
= porn n be better ſettled, and able to N 1 


n t 


ok am, v with great reſpect, 

1 : " My Lonp, 

linden a out Grace s * datiful, 
re ” And won Fumble ent, 

ins ag. +5 Jon. SWIFT. 


LETTER XV. 


0 bad, i ons... Kenſonron, Sept. 30 17125 
1 HAVE two or three timer ani letters to your grace, and 
have torn what I writ, hoping I might ſend you ſomething de- 
ciſive about the peace. But all ſtill continues to lie very looſe, 

and 
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and I continue to be very deſponding, although the people in af- 
fairs laugh at me for it. I have one plain maxim in dealing with 
thoſe who have more cunning and leſs honeſty than myſelf, which 
is what we call keeping the ſtaff in my own hand, and contriving 
that they ſhall truſt me rather than I them. A man may reaſon 
until he is weary upon this proceeding of the Dutch, The ſoldiers 
tell me that the duke of Ormond could not poſſibly take poſſeſſion 
of Dunkirk, ſince the foreign troops have refuſed to march, and 
that the ſtates will not ſuffer us to go through their towns. But 
IJ had a whiſper from one who ſhould know beſt, that Dunkirk 
might now have been ours, if right methods had been taken. 
And another great man ſaid to a friend of mine above a fortnight 
ago, that the leaſt wrong ſtep on that ſide the water might have 
very ill conſequences at this juncture. Mean time the diſcontented 
party ſeemeth full of hopes, and many of the court fide beſide my- 
ſelf deſponding enough. The neceſlity of laying the propoſals 
before the parliament drew us into all this; for now we are in a 
manner pinned down, and cannot go back an inch with any good 
grace: So that if the French play us foul, I dread the effects, which 
are too viſible to doubt. And on the other fide, if the peace go- 
eth ſmoothly on, I cannot but think that ſome ſevere enquiries 
will be made; and I believe upon very manifeſt grounds. If 
there be any ſecret in this matter of Dunkirk, it muſt be in very 
few hands, and thoſe who moſt converſe with men at the helm, 
are, I am confident, very much in the dark. Some people go ſo 
far as to think that the Dutch will hinder even the Engliſb forces 
under the duke of Ormond from going by the French country to 
Dunkirk: But I cannot be of that opinion. We ſuppoſe a few: 
days will decide this matter, and I believe your grace will agree 
that there was never a more nice conjuncture of affairs; however, 
the court appears to be very reſolute : Several changes have been 
made, and more are daily expected. The Dutch are grown ſo 

Vol. VII. [L] | unpopular, 
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unpopular, that, I believe, the queen might have addreſſes to ſtand 
by her againſt them with lives and fortunes. 

I had your grace's letter of May 29, written in the time of your 
viſiting, from whence I hope you are returned with health and 
ſatisfaction. | | 

The difficulties in the peace by the accidents in the Bourbon fa- 
mily are, as your grace obſerveth, very great, and what indeed our 
miniſters chiefly apprehended. But we think Phi/ip's renouncing 
to be an effectual expedient, not out of any regard he would have 
for it, but hecauſe it will be the intereſt of every prinee of the 
blood in France to keep him out, and becauſe the Spaniards will 
never aſſiſt him to unite the two kingdoms. 

I am in hopes yet that your grace may pay your treat, for it is 
yet four weeks to November, at leaft I believe we ſhall be happy 
or ruined before that time. 

It is certain that there is ſomething in what people fay...... 
But the court is ſo luckily conſtituted at preſent, that every man 
thinks the chief truſt cannot be any where elſe ſo well placed, nei- 
ther do I know above one man that would take it, and it is a 

t deal too ſoon for him to have ſuch thoughts. 

I humbly thank your grace for your concern about my health: 
I have ſtill the remainder of ſome pains, which hath partly occa- 
fioned my removing hither about three weeks ago. I was recom- 
mended to country air, and choſe this, becauſe I could paſs my 
time more agreeably near my friends at court. We think the 
queen will go to V inaſor in three weeks; and I believe I ſhall be 
there moſt of the time I ſtay in Exgland, which I intend until 
towards the end of ſummer. 4 

My lord treaſurer hath often promiſed he will advance my deſign 
of an academy, ſo have my lord keeper, and all the miniſters ; but 
they are now too buſy to think of any thing beſide what they have 
upon the anvil, My lord treaſurer and I have already pitched 


upon 
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upon twenty members of both parties; but perhaps it may all 
come to nothing. 

If things continue as they are another ſeſſion, perhaps your 
grace may ſee the bill of reſuming the grants * carried on with a 
great deal more rigour than it lately was. It was only defired 
that the grantees ſhould pay fix years purchaſe, and (tle the re- 
mainder on them by act of de. and thoſe grants are now 
worſe than other lands by more years purchaſe than ur; ſo that in 
effect they would have loſt nothing. | 


I am, with great reſpect, 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, _ 
JON. 8WIPT. 


LETTER XVII. 


My Las: Tonabn, Oehler ar, 1 1712. 
IN CE I had the honour of your grace's letter of July 29, 
which found me at 7md/or, I have been extremely out of 
order with a giddineſs in my head, which purſued me until 
lately, that, by an uneaſy courſe of phyſic, I hope I have in ſome 
ſort overcome 1t. | 
We are now. in. very near expeRation of a peace; and your 
grace, I hope, will believe it as good a one as the circumſtances 
of things would allow. I confeſs I agree with your grace, that the 
great difficulty was about the danger of France and Spain being 
united under one king. To my knowledge all poſſible means 
have been taken to ſecure that matter; and yet, after all, the 
weakeſt fide will be there. Renunciations by France have very 


* This bill paſſed in the negative. = | ; 
L 2 juſtly 
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juſtly fo little credit, that I do not wonder ſo little weight is laid on 
them. But Spain we are ſure will, for their own ſakes, enter into 
all fecurities to prevent that union, and all the allies muſt be 
guarantees. If you ſtill object that ſome danger ſtill remains, 
what is to be done? Your grace is altogether miſinformed, if 
you think that this is at all the difficulty which fo long made the 
Dutch untractable. It was nothing leſs: Neither have they once 
mentioned, during all the negociations at Nirecht, one fyllable of 
getting Spain out of the Bourbon family, or into that of Auſtria, 
as the chief men have aſſured me not three days ago. Buys offered 
laſt winter to caſe us immediately of the trouble we were in by 
lord Nottingham vote, if we would conſent to let them ſhare 
with us in the advantages we had ſtipulated with France; which 
advantages, however, did by no means claſh with Holland, and 
were only conditional if peace ſhould enſue. But, my lord, we 
know further, that the Dutch made offers to treat with 3 
before we received any from thence; and were refuſed, upon the 
ill uſage they gave Mr. Torcy at the Hague, and the Abbe ds 
Polignac, nds at Gertruydenberg : And we know that Torcy 
would have been forced to apply to them again, if, after . 
refuſals, we had not harkened to their overtures. What I tell 
your grace is infallibly true; and care ſhall be taken very ſoon to 
ſatisſy the world in this, and many other particulars at large, which 
ona. to be known. For the kingdom is very much in the dark 
after all the pains hitherto taken to inform it. Your grace's con- 
jectures are very right, that a general peace would not be for our 
intereſt, if we had made ours with France. And I remember a 
certain great man uſed to ſay two months ago, fight on, fight on, 

my merry men all. I believe likewiſe that ſuch a peace would rn 
happened, if the Duich had not lately been more compliant; upon 
which our miniſters told thoſe of France, that fince the ſtates 
were diſpoſed to ſubmit to the queen, her majeſty muft enter into 
their intereſts : And I believe they have as good conditions as we 


ever 
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ever intended they ſhould. Tournay, J hope, will be yielded to 
them: And Lifſe we never deſigned they ſhould have. The 
emperor will be uſed as he deſerveth; and having paid nothing 
for the war, ſhall get nothing by the peace. We are moſt con- 
cerned (next to our regard to Holland) for Savoy *, and France 
for Bavaria. I believe we ſhall make them both kings, by the 
help of Sardinia and Sicily. But I know not how plans may alter 
every day. The queen's whole deſign, as your grace conjectureth, 
is to act the part of a mediator; and our advantages, too many 
to inſert here, muſt be owned very great. 

As for an academy to correct and ſettle our language, lord trea- 
furer talked of it often very warmly; but, I doubt, is yet too buſy 
until the peace be over. He goes down to Windſor on Friday to 
be choſen of the garter, with five more lords T. | 

I know nothing of promiſes of any thing intended for myſelf; - 
but I thank God I am not very warm in my expectations, and 
know courts too well to be ſurpriſed at diſappointments, which 
however I ſhall have no great reaſon to fear, if I gave my thoughts 
any trouble that way, which, without affectation, I do not; al- 
though I cannot expect to be believed when I fay ſo. ON. 
3 I am, c. 
LETTER XVIII. 

My Lozn, + - London, Jan. 3, 1713. 

IN CE I had the honour of your grace's letter, we have had 
Ja dead time of news and politicks, and I make a conſcience 
of writing to yon without ſomething that will recompence the 
Vicrox AMADEVS, duke of Savoy, of the houſhold; Robert, earl of Oaford 
was made king of Sicily by this treaty. and Mortimer, lord high treaſurer of Great- 
+ Henry duke of Beaufort, captain of Britain; and Thomas, earl of Strafford,.. - 


the band of gentlemen penſioners; James, one of the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, . 
duke of Hamilton and Brandon, maſter- and firſt lord commiſſioner of the ad- 
general of the ordnance ; Henry, duke of miralty, Oftober 26, 1712: - 
Kent; Jobn, earl of Poulet, lord ſteward 
trouble 
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trouble of reading. I cannot but grant that your grace, who is 
at a diſtance, and argues from your own wiſdom, and general ob- 
ſervations and reading, is likely to be more impartial than I, who, 

in ſpight of my reſolutions and opinion to the contrary, am forced 
to converſe only with one fide of the world, which faſteneth pre- 
judice to me, notwithſtanding all I can do to avoid them. 
Your grace hath certainly hit upon the weak fide of our peace ; 
but I do not find you have preſcribed any remedies. For that of 
limiting France to a certain number of ſhips and troops, was, I 
doubt, not to be compaſſed. While that mighty kingdom remain- 
eth under one monarch, it will be always in ſome degree formida- 
ble to its neighbours. But we flatter ourſelves it is likely to be 
leſs ſo than ever, by the concurrence of many circumſtances too 
long to trouble you with. But, my lord, what is to be done? I 
will go ſo far with your grace as to tell you, that ſome of our 
friends are of opinion with the other party, that if this laſt cam- 
paign had gone on with the conjunction of the Britiſb troops, 
France might have been in danger of being driven to great ex- 
tremity. Yet I confeſs to you at the ſame time, that if I had 
been firſt miniſter, I ſhould have adviſed the queen to purſue her 
meaſures towards a peace. 

Some accidents and occaſions have put it in'my way to know 

every ſtep of this treaty better I think than any man in England. 
And I do aſſert to your grace, that if France had been cloſely 
puſhed this campaign, they would, upon our refuſal, have made 
offers to Holland, which the republick would certainly have ac- 

cepted; and in that caſe the intereſt of England would have been 
wholely laid aſide, as we faw it three years ago at the Hague and 
Gertruydenberg. The marſhal 4 Urxilles and Meſnager *, two of 
the French plenipotentiaries were wholely inclined to have begun 


This gentleman wrote Minutes of Anxz's reign, containing many curious 


his Negociations at the court of England, particulars. 
during the four laſt years of queen 
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by the Dutch; but the third Abbe de Palgnac, who hath moſt 
credit with Monſieur Torcy, was for beginning by England. | 

There was a great faction in France by this proceeding, and it 
was a mere perſonal reſentment, in the French king and Monſieur 
Torcy, againſt the ſtates, which hindered them from ſending the firſt 
overture there. And I believe your grace will be convinced, by 
conſidering that the demands of Holland might be much more 
eaſily ſatisfied than thoſe of Britain. The ſtates were very indif- 
ferent about the article of Hain being in the Bourbon family, as 
Monſieur Buys publicly owned when he was here, and among 
others to myſelf. They valued not the demolition of Dunkirk, 
the frontier of Portugal, nor the ſecurity of Savoy. They ab- 
horred the thoughts of our having Gibraltar and Minorca, nor 
cared what became of our dominions in MVorth- America, All 
they had at heart was the ſovereignty of Flanders under the name 
of a barrier, and to ſtipulate what they could for the emperor, -to 
make him eaſy under their encroachments. I can further aſſure 
your grace, before any propoſals were ſent here from France, and 
ever ſince, until within theſe few months, the Duich have been 
endeavouring conſtantly, . by private intrigues with that court, to 
undermine us, and put themſelves at the head of a treaty of peace, 
which is a truth that perhaps the world may ſoon be informed in, 
with ſeveral others that are little known. Beſides, my lord, I 
doubt whether you have ſufficiently reflected on the condition of 
this kingdom, and the poſſibility of purſuing the war at that ruin- 
ous rate. This argument is not the weaker for being often urged. 
Beſides, France is likely to have a long minority; or, if not, per- 
haps to be engaged in a civil war. And I do not find that in 
public affairs human wiſdom is able to make proviſions for futu- 
rity, which are not liable to a thouſand accidents. We have done 
all we can; and, for the reſt, curent poſters. 

Sir William Temple's memoirs, which you mentioned, is his firſt 
part, and was publiſhed twenty years ago; it is chiefly of the 
treaty 
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» treaty of Mimaguen, and was ſo well known, that I could hardly 
think you grace hath not ſeen it. 
I am in ſome doubt whether a fall from a horſe be ſuitable to 

- the dignity of an archbiſhop. It is one of the chief advantages 
in a great ſtation, that one is exempt from common accidents 
. of that kind. The late king * indeed got a fall; but his majeſty 
.was a fox-hunter. I queſtion whether you can plead any pre- 
. cedent to excuſe you; and therefore I hope you will commit no 
. more ſuch errors: And in the mean time I heartily congratulate 
with your grace, that I can rally you upon this accident. 

I am ia ſome fear that our peace will hardly be concluded in 
ſeveral weeks, by reaſon of a certain incident that could not be 

foreſeen ; neither can I tell whether the parliament will fit before 
the concluſion of the peace; becauſe ſome perſons differ in their 
. politicks about the matter. If others were no wiſer than I, your 
Feſlion ſhould not be deferred upon that account, 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 


"Your Grace's 
Moſt dutiful, 
And humble ſervant, 


0 


Ar. 


MyLonxb, London, March 28, 1713. 
LTHOUGH your humour of delaying, which is a good 
deal in faſhion, might ſerve me for authority and example 
in not ſooner acknowledging your grace's letter, I ſhall not make 
that uſe of it, but naturally tell you that the public delay hath 
* King WiLL1an III, who died by a fall from his horſe. £5 
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been the cauſe of mine. We have lived almoſt theſe two months 
paſt by the week, expecting that part would meet, and the queen 
tell them that the peace was ſigned. But unforeſeen difficulties 
have ariſen, partly by ſome miſtakes in our plenipotentiaries, 
as well as thoſe of France, too long to trouble your grace with, 
ſince we never reckon all will be at an end; and the queen 
hath ſent new powers to recht, which her minifters there muſt 
obey, I think, or be left without excuſe. The peace will be 
| ſigned with France, Holland, the Emperor, Savoy, Portugal, and 
England; but Spain hath yet no miniſter at Uzrecht, the Durch 
making difficulties about the duke D'Ofſune's paſſports, but the 
marquis De Montellion will ſoon begin his journey, at leaſt he 
tells me ſo. However, it is of no great moment whether Spain 
cometh in now or a month hence, and the parliament will be 
ſatisfied with the reſt. People here have grumbled at thoſe proro- 
pations until they are weary, but they are not very convenient, 
conſidering how many funds are out, and how late it is in the 
year. They think of taking off two ſhillings in the pound from 
the land tax; which I always argued earneſtly againſt : But the 
court had a mind to humour the country gentlemen, and the 
thing is popular enough; but then we muſt borrow upon new 
funds, which it will be of the laſt difficulty to invent or to raiſe. 
The other party are employed in ſpreading a report moſt induſtri- 
ouſly, that the lord treaſurer intends, after the peace, to declare 
for the whigs. They have ſpread it in Scotland, to prepare people 
for the next election; and Mr. Annefly told me the other day at my 

lord ſteward's, that he had heard I writ the ſame to my friends in 
Ireland; which, as it is wholely without ground, ſo the fact is 
what I never had the leaſt belief of, although his lordſhip is ſome- 
what of your grace's mind, in not refuſing to converſe with his 
| greateſt enemies; and therefore he is cenſured, as, you ſay, you are 
upon the ſame account. And to thoſe who c him with it 
(as ſome are free enough to do it) he only ſays his friends ought to 

Var. VII. [Ma) truſt 
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truſt him; and I have ſome reaſon to believe, that after a peace 
the dire& contrary will appear. For my own part I entirely agree 
with your grace, that a free man ought not to confine his con- 
verſe to any one party; neither would I do fo, if I were free; but 
I am not, and perhaps much leſs is a great miniſter in ſuch a 
junQure as this. Among many qualities I have obſerved in the 
treaſurer, there is one which is ſomething ſingular, that he will be 
under an imputation, how wrong ſoever, without the pains of 
clearing himſelf to his neareſt friends, which is owing to great in- 
tegrity, great courage, or great contempt of cenſure. I know he 
- hath abundance of the two laſt, and I believe he has the firſt. 
Your grace's obſervations on the French dexterity in negotiation, 
as well as their ill faith, are certainly right ; but let both be as 
great as poſſible, we muſt treat with them one time or other; and 
if miniſters will not be upon their guard againſt ſuch notorious 
managers, they are altogether inexcuſable. But I do aſſure your 
grace, that, as it hath fallen in my way to know more of the ſte 
of this whole treaty than perhaps any one man beſides, I cannot 
ſee that-any thing in the power of human prudence, under man 
difficult conjunctures, hath been omitted. We have been forced 
to conceal the beſt fide, which I agree hath been unfortunate and 
unpopular; but you will pleaſe to conſider, that this way of every 
ſubje& interpoſing their ſentiments upon the management of fo- 
reign negotiations is a very new thing among us, and the ſuffer- 
ing it hath been thought in the opinion of wiſe men too great a 
ſtrain upon the prerogative ; eſpecially giving a detail of particu- 
lars, which, in the variety of events, cannot be aſcertained during 
the courſe of a treaty. —I could eaſily anſwer the objection of your 
e's friends in relation to the Dutch, and why they made thoſe 
difficulties at the Hague and Gertruydenberg. And when the 
whole ſtory of theſe two laſt intriguing years comes to be publiſhed, 
the world will have other notions of our proceedings. This per- 
haps will not be long untold, and might already have been, if 
| other 
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other people had been no wiſer than I. After all, my lord, I 
grant that, from a diſtant view of things, abundance of objections 
may be raiſed againſt many parts of our conduct. But the dif- 
ficulties which gave room to theſe objections are not ſeen, and 
perhaps ſome of them will never appear, neither may it be con- 
venient they ſhould. If in the end it appears, that we have made 
a good bargain for you, we hope you will take it without enter- 
ing too nicely into the circumſtances. I will not undertake to de- 
fend our proceedings againſt any man who will not allow this 
poſtulatum, that it was impoſſible to carry on the war any longer; 
which whoever denies either hath not examined the ſtate of the 
nation with reſpect to its debts, or denies it from the ſpirit of party. 
When a friend of mine objected this to lord Man he freely 
confeſſed it was a thing he had never conſidered. But, however, 
he would be againſt any peace without Spain; and why? Becauſe 
he was not privy ſeal. But then, why doth he vote with the whigs 
in every thing elſe, although peace hath no concern? Becauſe he 
was not privy ſeal. I hope, my lord, we ſhall in time unriddle 
you many a dark problem, and let you“ ſee that faction, rage, 
rebellion, revenge and ambition were' deeply rooted in the hearts 
of thoſe who have been the great obſtructors of the queen's mea- | 
ſures, and of the kingdom's happineſs; and, if I am not miſtaken, 
fuch a ſcene may open, as will leave the preſent age and poſterity 
little room to doubt. who were the real friends and real enemies of 
their country. At the ſame time I know nothing is fo raſh as 
predicting upon the events of public council, and I fee many acci- 
dents very poſſible to happen, which may ſoon defeat all my 
- conjectures. | 
| I am, my Lord, 
Your Grace's Moſt dutiful, and 
Moſt obedient humble ſervant. 


* See an account of the peace of Utrecht, in the hiſtory of the four laſt years of 
queen ANNE. | = AD.” 
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MST FER XX. 

My Loan, Tondo, April 30, 1713. 
HAD the honour of your grace's letter of the 1 th, which at 
- preſent I cannot anſwer particularly: I ſend this to welcome 
r grace to the Bath, where we conclude you are now arrived; 
and I hope the deſign of your journey is more for prevention than 
cure. I ſuppoſe your grace hath heard that the queen hath made 
Dr. Sterne biſhop of Dromore, and that I am to ſucceed him in 
his deanry. Dr. Parnel!*, who is now in town, writ laſt poſt to 
your grace to deſire the favour of you that he may have my ſmall 
prebend: He thinketh it will be ſome advantage to come into the 
chapter, where it may poſſibly be in my power to ſerve him in a 
way agreeable to him, although in no degree equal to his merits ; 
by which he hath diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much, that he is in 
great eſteem with the miniſtry and others of the moſt valuable per- 
fons in. this town. He hath been many years under your grace's 
direction, and hath very good title to your favour ; ſo that I be- 
lieve it will be unneceſſary to add how much I ſhould be obliged 
to your. grace's compliance in this matter : And I flatter myſelf 
that his being agreeable to me will be no diſadvantage to him in 

your grace's opinion. | 

Lam, with the greateſt reſpeQ, 
My Lonp, | 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant,, 


JON. SWIFT. 


* A very eminent poet. Two volumes In in the year 1758, with the following 
of whoſe poems are publiſhed, the firſt title: The Poſthumous Works of Dr. 
by Mr. Porx, in the year 1721, dedicated TrHoMas Parxtit, late archdeacon of 
to RoBexT HARLEy, carl of Oxford and Clogher ; containing Poems moral and di- 
Mortimer. The other was printed in Dub: vine; and on other various ſubjects. 

Dignum laude virum Muſa vetat mori. Hor. 
| LETTER 
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LETTER XXI. 


My Loszp, London, May 23, 1713. 
HAD the honour of a letter from your grace, the 18th in- 
ſtant, from Cheſler. I was confidently told about three weeks 

ago that your grace was expected every day at the Bath; and you 
will find a letter there as old as that, with a requiſition in fayour 
of Dr. Parnell, who, by his own merit, is in the eſteem of the 
chief miniſters here. I am very ſenſible, that the loſs your grace 
hath ſuffered in the removal of Dr. Sterne will never be made up 
by me upon a great many accounts: However, I ſhall not yield 
to him in reſpect and veneration for your grace's character and 
perſon; and I return you my moſt gratefuFacknowledgments for 
the offer you make me of your favour and protection. I think 
to ſet out for Ireland on Monday ſeven-night, to be there before 
the term endeth ; for ſo they adviſe me, becauſe the long vacation 
follows, in which I cannot take the oaths, unleſs at a quarter ſeſſions, 
and I had better have two chances than one. This will hinder 
me from paying my reſpects to your grace at the Bath; and in- 
deed my own health would be better, I believe, if I could pals a 
few weeks there: but my remedy ſhall be riding, and a ſea voyage. 
I have been-enquiring, and am told your grace's cauſe will hardly 
come on this ſeſſion ; but indeed I have been ſo much out of or- 
der for theſe ten days paſt, that I have been able to do nothing. 

As to the ſpire “ to be erected on St. Patrick's ſteeple, I am 


apt to think it will coſt more than is imagined ;. and I atn con- # 
fident that no bricks made in that part of /re/and will bear being A, 


* Dr. STzrne (predeceſſor to Dr. built a few years after his lordſhip's death. 
Swirr, as dean of St. Patrick's Cathedral, It is an octagon of many feet high, built 
Dublin) afterwards biſhop of Dromore, of white hard mountain ſtone, wi lt 
from whence he was tranſlated to the ſee of ball at the top of it, which may © 5 ' 
Clogher, left a ſum of money to erect a at the diſtance of many miles. 
ore an the wp of that replies | FY | 

expoſed 
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. expoſed ſo much to the air: However, I ſhall enquire among 
- ſome architects here. 
I hope your grace will find a return of your health in the place 
where you are. I humbly beg your bleſſing, and remain, with 
great reſpect, : 
| | My :Loxp, 


Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


LETTER XXII. 


My Loxp, | Trim, July 16,1713. 
7 HAVE been about five weeks in this kingdom, but fo ex- 
tremely ill with the return of an old diforder in my head, that 
I was not able to write to your grace. I have been the greateſt 
part of that time at my country pariſh, riding every day for my 
health. I can tell your grace nothing from Dublin, having ſpent 
the days I was there between buſineſs and phyſic, and paid no viſits 
nor received any but one day; and I reckon it no great loſs, for 
I hear they are all party- mad; and it is one felicity of being among 
willows, that one is not troubled with faction. I hope you have 
as little of it at the Bath; for I cannot fancy it doth well with 
waters. If your grace goeth to London from the Bath, I believe I 
may have the honour of waiting on you, although I ſhall do all 
in my power to fave the trouble of ſuch a journey, which neither 
my fortune nor my health will very well bear. I hope you feel the 
good effects of the place you are in, and I pray God to continue 
your life for the good of his church. : 
The other day Mr. Thaker, prebendary of Sagard, and vicar of 


iRathcool, died; and it would be a great mark of goodneſs in your 


grace, 


— 
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grace, as well as a perſonal favour to me, if you would pleaſe to 
diſpoſe of his liviogs in favour of Mr. Thomas Warburton, who bath 
been many years my aſſiſtant in the cure of Laracor, hath be- 
haved himſelf altogether unblameably, and is a gentleman of * | 
good learning and ſenſe, If I knew any one more d Z 
would not recommend him ; neither would I do it however, 2 
cauſe I know your grace hath a great many dependents, but that 
it will be a great uſe to me to have a vicar in one of my rectories, 
and upon my deanry, in whom I can confide. I am told the 
livings amount to an hundred and twenty pounds a year at moſt; - 


and it may probably happen in my way to be able to oblige ſome 
friend of your in a greater matter, which I ſhall very readily do. 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lonp, 
Your Grace's moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


LETTER III. 


My Loxp, London, October 20, 1713. 
* HE opportunity I had of a ſhip was ſo ſudden, that J had 


not time to receive your grace's laſt commands, or pay my 
reſpects, which it was my duty and inclination to do; and as for 
writing, I have always told your grace, that I could not ſet about it 
with a good conſcience, until I were provided with matter enough 
for your trouble of reading. We are outwardly pretty quiet dur- 
ing this interval of parliament; but I will not anſwer what ſeeds 
are ſowing to make the next ſpring produce better fruit. There 


are ſeveral reaſons impoſſible for me to tell at this diſtance, why 
4 _ I ſhall 
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I ſhall not be ſo good a correſpondent as I have formerly been, 
but may probably ſerve to entertain you a year or two hence : For 
the faſhion of this world paſſeth away; and there is nothing of 
fo little conſequence as the greateſt court ſecrets when once the 
ſcene is changed. I faid to ſomebody, when I was laſt in Treland, 
who talked to me of the advantage and felicity I had in the fami- 
larity of great miniſters, that it was well enough while it conti- 
nued a vanity ; but as ſoon as it ceaſed to be a vanity, it began to 
be a vexation of ſpirit. I have ſome thoughts of paſſing this win- 
ter at the Bath, becauſe my health requireth it, and becauſe I ſhall 
chen be at a pretty equal diſtance from the factions on both ſides 
the water; for it is not impoſſible your grace may have a warm 
winter. 

I have had ſome letters, particularly from Dr. Synge and Mr. 
Archdeacon Falls, about my being prolocutor. I have this poſt 
writ my thoughts upon that ſubje to Mr. Walls, and, to fave you 
the trouble, have defired him to communicate them to your grace. 
Our elections for the city ſtill continue: I was this afternoon at 
Guild-hall. I find three of the old members, and Witbers, who is 
the loweſt, telleth me, he doth not deſpair of carrying it for him- 
ſelf. There is abundance of artifice (to give it the ſofteſt word) 
uſed on both fides. 

I came yeſterday from M indſor, where I ſaw the queen in very 
health, which ſhe findeth there more than any where elſe, 

and I believe will hardly remove until December. I believe my 
lord lieutenant * will be landed before this letter cometh to your 
hands: He is the fineſt gentleman we have, and of an excellent 
underftanding and capacity for buſineſs: If I were with your 
grace I would ſay more, but leave it to your own ſagacity. 

I will only venture to ſay one thing relating to Ire/and, becauſe 
I believe it will be of uſe that your grace ſhould know it. If your 
houſe of commons ſhould run into any violences diſagreeable to us 
* Caanies TALBOT, duke of Shrew/oury, earl of Waterford and *. 
Frm ere, 


a add. mg 4.4 
—_ 
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here, it will be of the worſt conſequences imaginable to that king- 
dom: For I know no maxim more ſtrongly maintained at pre- 
ſent in our court, than that her majeſty ought to exert her power 
to the utmoſt upon any uneaſineſſes given on your fide to herſelf or 
her ſervants: Neither can I anſwer, that even the legiſlative power 
here may not take cognizance of any thing that may paſs among 
you in oppoſition to the perſons and principles that are now fa- 
voured by the queen. Perhaps I am gone too far; and therefore 
ſhall end without any ceremony, - | OS 
| Your Grace's, &c. 


Direct to me under cover to Eraſmus Lewis, Eſq; at Mr. Secretary 
Bromley's office at Whitehall, ; 


LETTER XXIV. 


My Lond, ks London, September 31, 1713. 
OUR grace's letter, which I received but laſt poſt, is of an 
earlier date than what have ſince arrived. We have re- 
ceived the addreſs for removing the chancellor *, and the counter 
addrefles from the lords and convocation ; and you will-know, be- 
fore this reacheth you, our ſentiments of them here. I am at a 
loſs what to ſay in this whole affair. When I wrote to you be- 
fore, I dropt a word, on purpoſe for you to take notice of; that 
our court ſeemed reſolved to be very firm in their reſolutions about 
Ireland. I think it impoſſible for the two kingdoms to proceed 
long upon a different ſcheme of politicks. The controverſy with 
the city I am not maſter of: It took its riſe before I ever concerned 
myſelf in the affairs of Ireland, further than to be an inſtrument 
of doing ſome ſervices to the kingdom, for which I have been ill 
requited. But, my lord, the queſtion with us here is, Whether 
there was a neceſſity that the other party ſhould be a majority? 
Sir CoNSTANTINE Phiprs, lord high chancellor of Ireland. 
Vol. VII, N [N] | There 
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There was put into my hands a lift of your houſe of commons by 
ſome who know the kingdom well: I defired they would (as they 
often do here) ſet a mark on the names of thoſe who would be for 
the miniſtry, who I found amounted to one hundred and forty- 
three, which I think comes within an equality: Twenty names 
beſides they could not determine upon: So that ſuppoſe eight to 
be of the ſame fide, there would be a majority by one : But be- 
ſides we reckon that the firſt number one hundred and forty-three 
would eafily riſe to a great majority, by the influence of the go- 
vernment, if that had been thought fit. This is demonſtration to 
us; for the government there hath more influence than the court 
here; and yet our court carried it for many years againſt a natural 
majority, and a much greater one. I ſhall not examine the rea- 
ſons among you for proceeding otherwiſe; but your grace will 
find that we are determined upon the concluſion, which is, that 
Treland muſt proceed on the ſame foot with England. I am of 
opinion, my lord, that nothing could do more hurt to the whig 
party in both kingdoms, than their manner of proceeding in your 
houſe of commons. It will confirm the crown and miniſtry that 
there can be no ſafety, while thoſe people are able to give diſturb- 
ance; and indeed the effects it hath already produced here are 
hardly to be believed :. Neither do we here think it worth our 
while to be oppoſed and encourage our enemies only for 70,000/. 
a year; to ſupply which it may not be hard to find other expe- 
dients; and when there ſhall be occafion for a parliament, we are 
confident a new one may be called with a majority of men in the 
intereſt of the queen and church; for when the preſent majority 
pretends to regard either, we look upon ſuch profeſſions to ſignify 
no more than if they were penned by my lord I bartom, or Mr. 
Molefworth *. I have ſuffered very much for my tenderneſs to 
ſome perſons of that party, which I ſtill preſerve ; but I believe 
it will not be long in my power to ſerve thoſe who may want it. 


Created lord viſcount Mo/efworth by king Geo l. 
'It 
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It would be endleſs to recount to your grace the reproaches that 


have been made me on account of your neighbour. _ 
It is but true, my lord, we do not care to be troubled with the 
affairs of Ireland; but there being no war, nor meeting of parlia- 
ment, we have leiſure at preſent : Beſides, we look on ourſelves 
as touched in the tendereſt part. We know this whig party are 
preparing to attack us next ſeſſions, and their prevailing in Ire- 
land would, we think, be a great ſtrength and encouragement to 
them here: Beſides, our remiſſneſs would diſhearten our friends, 
and make them think we acted a trimming game: There are 
ſome things which we much wonder at, as they are repreſented: 
The addreſs for removing the chancellor is grounded upon two 
fats; in the former of which he was only concerned with ſeveral 
others. The criminal was poor and penitent; and a ali prgegui 
was no illegal thing. As to Moores buſineſs, the chancellor's 
ſpeech on that occaſion hath been tranſmitted hither, and ſeemeth 
to clear him from the imputation of prejudging. Another thing 
we wonder at, is to find the commons 1n their votes approve the 
ſending for the guards, by whom a man was killed, Such a thing) 
would, they ſay, look monſtrous in England. 4s 
Your grace ſeemeth to think they would not break on money 
matters; but we are taught another opinion, that they will not 
paſs the great bill until they have ſatisfaction about the chancellor; 
and what the conſequence of that will be I ſuppoſe you may guels 
from what you know by this time. | | 
My lord, we can judge no otherwiſe here than by the repre- 
ſentations made to us. I ſincerely look upon your grace to be 
maſter of as much wiſdom and ſagacity as any perſon I have 
known, and from my particular reſpe& to you and your abilities 
ſhall never preſume to cenſure your proceedings, until I am fully 
apprized of the matter. Vour grace is looked upon here as alto- 
gether in the other party, which I do not allow when it is ſaid to 
me. I conceive you to follow the dictates of your reaſon and 
N 2 conſcience ; 
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conſcience; and whoever does that will, in public management, 
often differ as well from one {ide as another. 

As to myſelf, I take Ireland to be the worſt place to be in while 
the -parliament fits, and probably I may think the ſame of Eng- 
: land in a month or two. I have few obligations (further than 
perſonal friendſhip and civilities) to any party : I have nothing to 
; aſk for but a little money to pay my debts, which I doubt they 
never will give me; and, wanting wiſdom to judge better, I follow 
thoſe who, I think, are moſt for preſerving the conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, without examining whether they do fo from a 
principle of virtue or of intereſt. 


LETTER KXV. 


My Lozp, Dublin, Wevember 13, 1716, 


HE reaſon I never gave your grace the trouble of a letter 

was, becauſe it would only be a trouble without either en- 
tertainment or uſe; for I am ſo much out even of this little 
world, that I know not the commoneſt occurrences in it ; neither 
do I now write to your grace upon any ſort of buſineſs, for J have 
nothing to aſk but your bleſſing and favourable thoughts; only I 
conceived it ought not to be ſaid, that your grace was ſeveral 
months abſent in England, without one letter from the dean to 
pay his reſpects. My ſchemes are all circumſcribed by the cathe- 
dral, and the liberties about it, where nothing of moment hath 
happened fance your grace left it, except the election of Mr. 
Chamberlain to St. Micholas, which paſſed quietly while I was 
abſent in the country. I am purchaſing a glebe by the help of 
truſtees for the vicarage of Laracor; and I had vanity enough to 
defire it might be expreſſed by a clauſe in the deeds, as one con- 
ſideration, that I had been inſtrumental in procuring the firſt fruits; 
which was accordingly inſerted ; but hints were given it would 
not 
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not paſs. The then biſhops of Offery and Killalo had, as I am 
told, a ſum of money for their labour in that affair, who, upon 
my arrival at London to negociate it, were one of them gone to 
Bath, and the other to Ireland: but it ſeemeth more reaſonable 
to give biſhops money for doing nothing, than a private clergy- 
man thanks for ſucceeding where biſhops have failed. I am only 
ſorry I was not a biſhop, that I might at leaſt have got money. 
The tory clergy here ſeem ready for converſion, provoked: by a par- 
cel of obſcure zealots in London, who, as we hear, are ſetting up a a 
new church of England by themſelves. By our intelligence it 
ſeemeth to be a complication of as much folly, madneſs, hypo- 
criſy, and miſtake, as ever was offered to the world. If it be un- 
derſtood ſo on your fide, I cannot but think there would be a great 
opportunity of reſtoring the body of the clergy to the intereſt of 
the court; who, if they were perſuaded by a few good words to 
throw off their fears, could never think of the pretender without 
horror, under whom it is obvious that thoſe refiners would have the 
greateſt credit, and conſequently every thing be null fince the time 
of the revolution, and more havock made in a few months, than 
the moſt deſponding among the tories can juſtly apprehend from 
the preſent management in as many years. Theſe at leaſt are, as 
I am told, the thoughts and reaſonings of the high-· church people 
among us: but whether a court, in the midſt of ſtrength and ſe- 
curity, will conceive it worth their while to cultivate the diſpo- 
ſitions of people in the duſt, is out of my reach. 

The biſhop of Dromore hath never been in town ſince he went 
to his dioceſe, nor doth he fay any thing of coming up. He is in 
good health. | | TH wy 

I was told a week or two ago a confuſed ſtory of the anatomy 
le&urer at the college turned out by the provoſt *, and another 
put in his place. I know not the particulars ; but am affured he 
is blamed for it both by the prince and your grace. I take the 

* Rer. Dr. PraTrT, afterwards dzan of Down, | 


provoſt 
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provoſt to be a very honeft gentleman, perfectly good-natured, 
and the leaſt inclined to ſpeak ill of others of almoſt any perſon J 
have known. He hath very good intentions; but the defect ſeem- 
eth to be, that his views are ſhort, various, and ſudden ; and I have 
reaſon to think, he hardly ever maketh uſe of any other counſellor 
than himſelf. I talked to him of this matter fince it was done, 
and I think his anſwers ſatisfied me; but I am an ill retainer of 
facts wherein I have no concern. My humble opinion is, that it 
would be much to his own eaſe, and of theirs who diflike him, if 
| he were put into another ſtation ; and if you will not afford him 
a biſhoprick, that you will let Lim ſucceed ſome rich country dean. 
I dare be confident that the provoſt had no other end in changing 
that lecturer than a deſign of improving anatomy as far as he 
could; for he would never have made ſuch a ſtep as chuſing the 
prince chancellor, but from a reſolution of keeping as fair as he 
poſſibly could with the preſent powers, in regard both to his eaſe 
and his intereſt ; and in hopes of changing a poſt, wherein, to ſay 
the truth, he hath been uſed by judges and governors like any 
dog, and hath ſuffered more by it in his health and honour than I, 
with his patrimonial eſtate, would think it were worth. Here hath 
been one Y/hittimmgham, in an ordination ſermon, calling the cler 
a thouſand dumb dogs, and treating epiſcopacy as bad as Bæyſe ; 
yet no notice at all ſhall be taken of this, unleſs to his advantage 
upon the next vacant biſhoprick, and wagers are laid already, whe- 
ther he or one Mok will be the man. But J forgot myſelf, and 
therefore ſhall only add, that I am, with the greateſt reſpe& and 
truth, 


My Lozp, | 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


Gone, prince of Wales, afterwards nifter of Mood. ſtreet meeting-houſe in Dub- 
king GzoRGE II. lin, who wrote ſeveral tracts in favour of 

+ An eminent difſenting teacher, mi- diſſenters. 
LETTER 
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LETTER XXVE 
My Lozp, Trim, December 22, 1716. 
HAVE been here ſome days to finiſh the purchaſe of a glebe 
I for my country pariſh, I have prevailed on a gentleman to 
alienate twenty acres for 200 J. to be had from the truſtees of the 
firſt fruits. He then ſets me twenty-three acres more for 999 
years. Upon theſe laſt twenty acres, I am, by agreement, to lay 
out the ſaid 200 J. in building, and to give the gentleman im- 
mediately 351. out of my own pocket, and to pay him 144 per 
ann. for ever, which is near the value of the whole forty acres ; 
theſe laſt twenty acres, after I have- built and improved, I defign 
to leave my ſucceſſors *; who will then have forty acres of good 
glebe, with houſe, gardens, &c. for 14 J. per ann. I reckon to 
lay out of my own money about 2 50 0. and ſo to be an humble 
imitator of your grace, lange intervallo. _ This expedient was a 
project of Dr. Raymond, miniſter of this town, to deal with a Jew 
who would not leſſen his rent-roll to fave all the churches in 
Chriſtendom ; Dr. Coghill, and every body elſe, approves the thing, 
ſince it is a good bargain to the church, a better to the gentleman, 
and only a bad one to myſelf ; and I hope your grace will have the 
ſame thoughts. TRE: 

Since I came down here I received the honour of a large, and 
therefore an agreeable, letter from your grace of Vovember 22. I 
have reaſon to think myſelf hardly dealt with by thoſe of the fide in. 

wer, who will not think I deſerve any .place in your good 
thoughts ; when they cannot but know, that while-I was near 
the late miniſtry I was a common advocate for thoſe they call the 
whigs, to a degree, that a certain great miniſter told me, I had al- 
ways a whig in my ſleeve; neither did I ever fail to interpoſe in 
any caſe of merit or compaſſion, by which means ſeveral perſons. 


*-Sce the author's will, Vol. VI. Part II. 


in 
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-in England, and ſome in this kingdom, kept their employments : 
For I cannot remember my lord Oxford ever refuſed me a requeſt 
of that kind. And for the reſt, your grace may very well re- 
member, that I had che honour of correſponding with you during 
the whole period with ſome degree of confidence. Becauſe 1 
know your grace had wiſhed the ſame things, but differed only 
in opinion about the hands that ſhould effect them: It was on ac- 
count of this conduct, that certain warm creatures of this king- 
dom, then in London, and not unknown to your grace, had the 
aſſurance to give me broad hints that I was providing againſt a 
change; and I obſerve thoſe very men are now the moſt careful of 
all others to creep as far as they can out of harm's way. 

The ſyſtem of new zealots, which your grace extracted, muſt be 
very ſuitable to my principles, who was always a whig in politicks. 
I have been told, that, upon the death of the laſt non-juring 
biſbop, Dodwell and his followers thought the ſchiſm at an end. 
My notion was, that theſe people begun to ſet up again upon 
deſpair-of their cauſe, by the rebellion * being brought to an end, 
elſe their politicks are, if poſſible, worſe than their divinity. Upon 
the whole it is clear, that the game is entirely in the hands of the 
king and his miniſters, and I am extremely glad of your grace's 
opinion, that it will be played as it ought : Or, if we muſt ſuffer 
for a name, however, I had rather be devoured by a lion than a 
That maxim of the injuring perſon never forgiving the perſon 
injured, is, I believe, true in particular, but not of communities. 
cannot but ſuppoſe that the clergy thought there were ſome hard- 
ſhips and grounds for fears, otherwiſe they muſt be very wicked, 


or very mad; to ſay more would be to enter into diſpute upon a 


4 party ſubject: A dog or a horſe knoweth when he is kindly treat- 


ed: And beſides a wiſe adminiſtration will endeavour to remove 
the vain, as well as the real, fears of thoſe they govern. 
The rebellion in Scatland, in the year 1715, in favour of the pretender. 
4 | „ I ſaw 
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I ſaw the provoſt yeſterday in this neighbourhood, and had ſome 
little talk with him upon the occaſion of the biſhop of Killah's 
death ; I believe he would accept of the deanry of Derry, if Dr. 
Bolton the dean ſhould be promoted ; but I faid nothing of it to 
him; I believe he had wrote to Mr. Molyneux *. I find, ſince he 
cannot be truſted with a biſhoprick, that he defires to leave his 
ſation with as good a grace as he can; and that it may not be 
thought that what he ſhall get is only to get rid of him. I faid 
in general, that ſuch a circumſtance, as things ſtood, was hardly 
worth the quiet of a man's whole life, and ſo we parted, only 
with telling him I intended to write to your grace in anſwer to a 
letter I had from you, 


LET TER MN. 


My Los, London, March q, 1716-17. 
I HAD yeſterday the honour of a letter from your grace, where- 
I in you firſt mention Mr. Duncan's accident, who, as it falls 
out, is quite recovered, and they ſay is fince better of his Afhbma : 
I believe, whenever he dieth, I ſhall -be in ſome difficulties, al- 
though I am wholely indifferent who may ſucceed him, pro- 
vided he may be a deſerving perſon ; unleſs I might ſay, that my 
inclinations are a little turned to oblige Mr. Dopping + on account 
of his brother, for whom I have always had a very great eſteem, 
It will be impoſſible for me to carry any point againſt that great 
majority of the chapter, who are ſure to oppoſe me whenever party 
interferes; and in thoſe caſes I ſhall be very ready to change my 
nomination, only chuſing thoſe I leaſt diſlike among ſuch as they 
will conſent to; wherein I hope I ſhall have your grace's appro- 
bation. | 


* SaMUEL MoLynzvux, Eſq; a gentle- chancellor of the univerſity of Dublin. 
man of great abilities and large property Dr. AxT Ho Dorise, after- 
in !reland, ſecretary to the prince of Male, wards biſhop of Offery. 

[O About 


WoL. . 
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About a week ago I wrote to your grace in relation to the pro- 
voſt . My lord biſhep of Dromore, Dr. Coghill, and I were yeſter- 
day uſing our rhetoric to no purpoſe. The topic he perpetually 
_ adheres to is, that the court offers him a deanry : Becauſe they 
look upon him as a man they cannot truſt, which, he ſays, affecteth 
his reputation. That he profeſſeth to be as true to the preſent 
king, as any perſon in employment : that he hath always ſhewn 
bimſelf ſo: that he was ſacrificed by the tories in the late reign on 
account of the diſpute in the College and other matters: that he 
publicly argues and appears againſt the ſame party now upon all 
occaſions; and expecteth as little favour from them, if ever they 
ſhould come into power, as any man now in employment. As 
to any hints dropped to him of any danger or uneafineſs from 
parliament or viſitation, he declareth himſelf perfectly ſafe and 
eaſy; and if it might not affect the ſociety, he ſhould be glad of 
ſuch enquiries, in order to vindicate himſelf : that he ſhould like 
the deanry of Down full as well, and perhaps better than the 
biſhoprick of Dromore, provided the deanry was given him in 
ſuch a manner, and with ſome mark of favour or approbation, 
that the world would not think he was driven into it as a man 
whom the king could not truſt; and if any ſuch method could 
be thought on, he would readily accept it. That he is very ſenſi- 
ble he ſhould be much happier in the other ſtation, and much 
_ Ticher, and, which weighs with him more, that it would be much 
for the preſent intereſt of the College to be under another head: 
But that the ſenſe of his own loſs of credit prevails with him above 
all conſiderations ; and that he hopeth in ſome time to convince 
the world, and the court too, that he hath been altogether miſ- 
repreſented. 

This is the ſum of his reaſoning, by all I could gather after ſe- 
veral converſations with him both alone and with ſome of his beſt 
friends, who all differ from him, as he allows moſt of his acquaint- 

* Dr. Pa Arr. 
. ance 
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ance do, I am no judge of what conſequence his removal may be 
to the ſervice of the College, or of any favours to be ſhewn it. But 
believe it would be no difficult matter to find a temper in this 
affair: for inſtance, (I ſpeak purely my own. thoughts) if the 
prince would graciouſly pleaſe to ſend a favourable meſſage by his 
ſecretary to offer him the deanry, in ſuch a manner as might anſwer 
the Prove/?'s difficulty, I cannot but think your grace might bring 
ſuch a thing about : but that I humbly leave to your grace. 

My lord biſhop of Dromore received letters yeſterday from your 
ace, and the biſhop of Derry, with an account of his ſucceeding 
to Clogher, of which I am ſure all parties will be exceeding glad. 
I wiſh your grace a good journey to the Bath, and a firm eſta- 
bliſhment of your health there. | 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Lonp, "A 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant, 


JON. SWIFT. 
Not knowing but your grace might be gone to the Bath, I have 


mentioned ſomething of the Prove/f's affairs in a letter this poſt 
to my lord biſhop of Derry. 


LETTER XXVII. 


My Lozv, Dublin, March 22, 1717. 


OUR grace's letter was a long time before it reached me; 
for I was ſeveral weeks in the country diſpatching the affair 


of the glebe, which, however, is not yet quite finiſhed. * Your - 
O 2 grace 
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grace doth rightly conceive the natd of my purchaſe, and that I 
am likely to be 200 J. poorer for it, only J ſhall endeavour to 
loſe by degrees, which is all I have for it. I ſhall endeavour, as 
much as I can, to prevent the evil you foreſce of my ſueceſſors neg- 
lecting my improvements, and letting them all go to ruin. I thall 
take the beft advice F can, and leave them to be fools as well as 
knaves if they do fo; for f ſhall make fo many plantations and 
hedges, that the land will let for double the value; and after all I 
muſt leave ſomething to fortune. * 
As to what your grace mentions of a practice in the late reign, 
of engaging people to come into the queen's meaſures, I have a 
great deal to fay on that fubject, not worth troubling you with at 
preſent, further than that I am confident thoſe who pretend to ſay 
moſt of it, are conſcious their accuſation is wrong: But I never 
love myſelf ſo little as when I differ from your grace; nor do I 
believe I ever ſhall do it, but where I am maſter of the fact, and 
your grace hath it only by report. 

I have been ſpeaking much to the provoſt about the deanry of 
Derry, or whatever other employment under a biſhoprick may be 
deſigned him upon theſe promotions. I find Dr. Coghil ® hath 
been upon the ſame ſubje& with him, but he is abſolutely poſi- 
tive to take nothing leſs at preſent ; and his argument is, that 
whatever ſhall be given him now, beneath the ſtation his prede- 
- ceffors were called to, will be a mark of his lying under the diſ- 
pleaſure of the court, and that he is not to be truſted ; whereas 
he looketh upon himſelf to have ated with principles as loyal to 
the preſent government, as any the king employs. He doth not 
ſeem to diſlike either the deanries of Derry or Down, but is per- 
ſuaded it will reflect upon his reputation; and, unleſs it could be 
contrived that he might have ſome mark of favour and appro- 


72 Mannxanuke 'Cogmtr, L L. D. exchequer, and a commiſſioner of the 
judge of the prerogative court, afterwards revenue. 
a privy counſellor, chancellor of the 


bation 
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bation along with ſuch a prefetment, I believe your grace may be 
aſſured he will not accept it. I only repeat what he ſays to me, 
and what I believe he will adhere to. | 

For my own part, who am not ſo refined, I gave my opinion 
that he ſhould take what was given him; .but his other friends 
differ from me, and, for aught I know, they may be in the right; 
and, if the court thinketh it of conſequence that the preſent pro- 
voſt ſhould be removed, I am not ſure but a way may be found 
out of ſaving his credit, which is all he ſeemeth to require; al- 
though I am confident, that, if he were a biſhop, the government- 
might be very ſecure of him, ſince he ſeemeth wholely fallen out 
with the zorves, and the tories with him; and I do not know any 
man, who, in common converſation, talketh with more zeal for 
the preſent eſtabliſhment, and againſt all oppoſers of it than he. 
The only thing he deſireth at preſent in his diſcourſing with me 
is, that no propoſal of a deanry ſhould be at all made to him, but 
that he may go on as he is until further judgment ſhall be made. 
of him by his future conduct. ET 

I thought it proper to ſay thus much to your grace, becauſe- 
I did: not know. whether you and he perfectly underſtood. each 
other. | | 
I hear your grace intends this ſpring for the Bath. I ſhall? 
pray, for the good of the church, that you may then eſtabliſh your 
health. ety * 

am, with greateſt reſpect, 


Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And moſt humble ſervant;, 


Among other things the provoſt argued, that Dr. Fofter was pro- 
moted to a biſhoprick from being a fellow; and therefore he 
muſt 
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muſt conclude, that offering him à leſs preferment, is a mark of 
- diſpleaſure, with which circumſtance he is determined not to 


leave his preſent ſtation. 


LE TIER IFAD. 


My Lozp, | Magherlyn, May 1, 1717. 
OUR grace's letter of March 23d was brought to me at 
Trim, where I went a month ago to finiſh my leaſe and pur- 
chaſe for my country pariſh. In ſome days after, I met my lord 
biſhop of Chgber at Drogheda by appointment; we went together 
to Cleter, where he was enthroned, and after three days came to 
this place, where his lordſhip is ſettling every thing againſt the 
coming of the new biſhop, who is expected here next week. My 
great buſineſs at Clogher was to ſeduce his lordſhip: to lay out 
2000/. in a new houſe, and for that end we rode about to find a 
ſituation. I know not whether I ſhall prevail, for he hath a 
hankering after making additions to the old one, which I will 
never conſent to, and had rather he would leave all to the gene- 
roſity of a ſucceſſor. My notion is, that when a biſhop with good 
diſpoſitions happens to ariſe, it ſhould be every man's buſineſs to 
e them. It is no ill age that produceth two ſuch; and, 
therefore, if I had credit with your grace and his lordſhip, it 
ſhould be all employed in puſhing you both upon works of public 
good, without the leaſt mercy to your pains or your purſes. An 
expert tradeſman makes a few of his beſt cuſtomers anſwer not 
only for thoſe whom he gets little or nothing by, but for all who 
die in his debt. 
I will ſuppoſe your grace hath heard of Mr. Duncan's death. I 


am ſure I have heard enough of it by a great encreaſe of difin- 


tereſted correſpondents ever ſince. It is well I am at free coſt 
for board and lodging, elſe poſtage would have undone me. I 
have returned no anſwer to any, and ſhall be glad to proceed 

4 | | with 
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with your grace's approbatiqn which is leſs a compliment, becauſe 
I believe my chapter are of Opinion I can hardly proceed without 
it. I deſire only two things; firſt, that thoſe who call themſelves 
my friends may have no reaſon to reproach me; and the ſecond, 
that in the courſe of this matter I may have ſomething to diſpoſe 
of to ſome one I wiſh well to. 

Some weeks before Mr. Duncan's death, his brother-in-law Mr. 
Lawſon, miniſter of Galtrim, went for England by Mr. Duncan's 
conſent to apply for an adjoining living, called Kilmore, in Dun- 
car's poſſeſſion, and now in the crown by his death. I know not 
his ſucceſs, but heartily wiſh, if it be intended for him, that the 
matter might take another turn. That Mr. Warren, who is 
landlord of Galtrim, might have that living, and K:/rore adjoin- 
ing, both not 150/. and Mr. Lawſon to go down to Mr. Warren's 
living, in Clogher dioceſe, worth above 200/. But this is all at 
random, becauſe I know not whether K:/more may not be already 
diſpoſed of, for I heard it is in your grace's turn, | 

I heard lately from the provoſt, who talked of being in the 
Worth in a month; but our Dublin account is, that they know not 
when the deanry is to be given him. I do not find any great joy 
in either party, on account of the perſon * who, it is ſuppoſed, 
will ſucceed him. The wrong cuſtom. of making that poſt the 
next ſtep to a biſhoprick, hath been, as your grace ſays, of ill con- 
ſequence; and although, as you add, it gives them no rank, yet 
they think fit to take it, and make no ſcruple of preceding, on all 
occaſions, the beſt private clergyman in the kingdom, which is a 
trifle of great conſequence when a man's head is poſſeſſed with it, # 

I pray God preſerve your grace, for the good of the church and # 
the learned world; and for the happineſs of thoſe whom you 
are pleaſed to honour with your friendſhip, favour, or protection. 


* Rev. Dr. RicnARD BaLpwin, who died in September, 1759. 


I beg 
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1 beg your grace's bleſſing, and remain, with the greateſt truth 
My Lox, 


| © Your Grace's moſt dutiful, | 
= And moſt humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


LETTER XXX. 


My Loxo, Gallſloum near Kinnegad, Sept. 28, 1721. 
HAD the honour of your grace's letter the firſt inſtant; and 
although I thought it my duty to be the laſt writer in cor- 
. reſponding with your grace, yet I know you are ſo punctual, that 
if I ſhould write ſooner, it would only be the occaſion of giving 
you a new trouble before it ought, in conſcience, to be put upon 
you. Beſides, I was in ſome pain that your letter of Sept. 1, was 
not the firſt you had writ, becauſe about ten days after a friend 
ſent me word that your grace ſaid you had writ to me fix weeks 
"before, and had no anſwer; whereas I can aſſure your grace that 
I received but one from you, nor had I reaſon to expect it, having 
not done myſelf the honour to write to you before. I will tell 
vou the ſecret of dating my letter: I was in fear Jeſt the poſt 
ſhould be gone, and ſo left a blank, and wiſely huddled it up with- 
out thinking of the date; but we country gentlemen are fre- 
quently guilty of greater blunders; and in that article I grow 
more perfect every day. 

I believe you ſeriouſly, that you will take care of your health 
to prevent a ſucceſſor; that is to fay, I believe you tell truth in 
jeſt; for I know it is not the value of life that makes you deſire 
to live, and am afraid the world is much of your mind; for it is 
out of regard to the publick or ſome of themſelves more than 

upon 
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upon your own account, that they wiſh your continuance among 
us, * Ta 


It ſeems you are a greater favourite of the lieutenant's * than 
you care to own, for we hear that he Killed but two bucks, and 
ſent you a preſent of one. | 

I hear you are like to be the ſole oppoſer of the bank +, and 
you will certainly miſcarry, becauſe it would prove a moſt perfi- 
dious thing. Bankrupts are always for ſetting up banks: How 
then can you think a bank will fail of a majority in both houſes ? 

You are very perverſe, my lord, in miſinterpreting the ladies 
favour, as if you muſt die to obtain it. I aſſure you it is directly 
contrary, and if you die, you will loſe their favour for ever: I am 
commanded to tell you ſo; and, therefore, at the peril of your 
life, and of their good graces, look to your health. 

I hear the biſhop of Bangor t, deſpairing of doing any good 
with you, hath taken up with Hereford. I am a plain man, and 
would be glad at any time to fee fifty ſuch biſhops hanged, if I 
could thereby have ſaved the life of his predeceſſor, for whom I 
had a great eſteem and friendſhip. I do not much approve the 
compliments made you by compariſons drawn from good and bad 
emperors, becauſe the intereſt falls ſhort on both fides. If Julian 
had immediately ſucceeded Conſtantine, it would have been more 


to the purpoſe. Sir James of the Peak faid to Boucbier, the 
gameſter, ** Sirrah, I ſhall look better than you, when I have been 
« a month in my grave.” A great man in England was blaming: 
me for deſpiſing ſomebody or other: I aſſured him I did not at 


all deſpiſe the man he mentioned, that I was not fo liberal of my 
contempt, ,nor would beltow it where there was not ſome degree 
of merit. Upon this principle, I can ſee no proper ground of op- 
poſition between your grace and that wretch of Bangor. I have 


* CnrarLEs duke of Grafton. by parliament. | 
+ At this time there was a ſcheme I Dr. Benjamin Hoapry, 


for a national bank, which was rejected 
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read indeed, that a dog was once made king of Morway, but T 
forget who was his predeceſſor; and therefore am at a loſs for the 
ae part of the' compariſon. 

I am afraid the clatter of ladies tongues is ho very good cure for 
a giddineſs in the head. When your grace (as you ſay) was young, 
as I am not, the ladies were better company, or you more eaſily - 
pleaſed. I am perpetually reproaching them for their ignorance, 
affectation, impertinence (but my paper will not hold all ) ex- 
cept lady Betty Rechfort, your old acquaintance. 

I own my head and your grace's feet would be ill joined; but 
give me your head and take my feet, and match us in the hinge 

if you can. 

My lord, I row after health like a waterman, and ride after it 
like a polt· boy, and find ſome little ſucceſs; but /ubeunt morbi, 
zriſtiſque  ſenefius. I have a receipt to which you are a ſtranger; 
my. lord Oxford and Mr. Prior uſed to join with me in taking it; 
to whom I often faid, when we were two hours diverting ourſelves 
with trifles, vive 4a bagatelle. I am ſo deep among the workmen 
at Mr. Rachfort's canals and lakes, ſo dextrous at the oar, ſuch an 
alderman after the hare 

I am juſt now told from ſome news papers, that one of the 
king's enemy's, and my excellent friend Mr. Prior, is dead; I 
pray God deliver me — any ſuch trials. I am neither old nor 
philoſopher enough to be indifferent at ſo great a loſs; and, there- 


ſore, I abruptly conclude, but with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Loan, 


Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
And obedient ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 


. Quz plurima menti 
 Feeminez natura dedit. 
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LETTER XXXI. 


. Lonn, | | 
R. Cbetuuad intends to deliver in a petition to the go- 
| vernment to day, and entreated me to ſpeak to your grace 
before he delivered it, which not having an opportunity to do, I 
make bold to incloſe this letter, which your grace may pleaſe to 
read; and is the ſubſtance of what he deſired me to fay. - 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My Loa, | 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful, 
Fer And moſt hunible ſervant, 
JOE! SWIFT. 
LETTE R XXXII. 
My Lonp, 


'OUR grace will have received, before this comes to your 
hands, an account of the Prime s death +, who died 
yeſterday at twelve o clock at noon. He had left off ſpitting for 
about ten days before, and the want of that is thought to have 
been the immediate cauſe of his death, although he eat heartily 
until the two laſt days. He hath left the biſhop of Kildare t, and 
his ſteward Mr. Morgan, his executors, who were both out of 
town ; but I ſuppoſe are ſent for. Some who formerly belonged 
to him think he has left 40, ooo. others report he died poor. 

* KricuTLy CRrrwoop, Eſqz who + Dr. Lixpsav, who was ſucceeded 


had very good pretenſions to an  Engliſþ by Dr. Hv6# BovLTzs, biſhop of Briſtol, 
peerage; for which he preſented ſeveral I Dr, ELuis. 


memorials, but to no purpoſe. Be 
F2 The 
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The vogue is, that your grace will ſucceed him, if you pleaſe ; 
but I am too great a ſtranger to your preſent ſituation at court to 
know what to judge. But if there were virtue enough, I could 
wiſh your grace would accept the offer, if it ſhould be made you. 
Becauſe I would have your name left to poſterity among the 
primates; and becauſe entering into a new ſtation, is entering af- 
ter a ſort on a new leaſe of lite; and becauſe it might be hoped, 
that your grace would be adviſed with about a ſucceſſor ;' and be- 
— 4 that dioceſe would require your grace's ability and ſpirit to 
reform it; and becauſe — but I ſhould never be at an end, if I 
were to number up the reaſons why I would have your grace in. 
the higheſt ſtations the crown can give yau. | 

I found all the papers in the cabinet relating to Dr. Stephens 
hoſpital, and, therefore, I brought them home to the deanry. I 
opened the cabinet in the * of Mr. Bowhereau *, and. ſaw one 
paper, which proved a bank note for 500 J. The greatneſs of the 
ſum ftartted me, but I found it belonged to the ſame hoſpital. I 
was in pain, becauſe workmen were in the room and about the 
houſe. I therefore went. this morning to Sz. Sepulcher's, and in 
the preſence of Mrs. Green +, I took away the note, and have ſe- 
cured it in my cabinet, leaving her my receipt for it, and'am y 
proud to ſind that a ſerip _— my hand will paſs for 500 J. T 
with your. grace a good journey to the eſtabliſhment of your 
health, and am, with. the 5 reſpect, 


My Los,. 
Your Grace's moſt dutiful; 
Dublin, And moſt humble ſervant, 


July 14,1724: 
. JON. SWIFT. 
A French clergyman. T The archbiſhop's houſe-keeper. 


To 


To the R E A D E N. 


IV or about the gear 1731, Mr. Wogan, a gentleman of an antient 

and good family in Ireland, ſent a preſent of a caſt of Spaniſh. 
Caſſala wine to the dean, alſo. a crimſon velvet bag, with gold and fil 
firings, in which were incloſed a paraphraſe on the ſeuen penitential. 
Pſalms. of David, and ſeveral original pieces in verſe and proſe, dedi- 
cated to the Rev. De: Swift, D. S. P. D. whom he never ſaw. 
Mr. Wogan was a gentleman of great bravery and courage, and 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſeveral battles and fieges. He was appointed, 
by the Chevalier de St. George, in the year 1718, to tale the princeſs 
Sobieſki / grand daugbter of the famous James Sobieſki, ing 0 
Poland, who raiſed the fiege. of Vienna) to whom he was married 
proxy in Poland, who, in her journey to Rome, was, by order of the” 
imperial court, mads a priſoner in Tyroll, and cloſely confined in tbe 
caſtle of Inſpruck for ſome time, when My. Wogan undertook to ſet” 
her at liberty, and bring her ſafe io Rome, which he effeftually per- 
formed, by bringing her through all the guards; for which dangerous 
and gallant ſervice, he was made a Roman knight, which'was an bo- 
nour that was not conferred on a. foreigner for many centuries before. 
This gentleman ſoon after went into the ſervice of Spain, where. he got 
a government and other military commands, and diſtingui 5733 himſelf” 
in many engagements, being well known all. over Europe by the name 
of Chevalier, or Sir Charles Wogan. 


The ANSWER of the Reverend Dacior Joxatruan Swir r, 
Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 7 the author Sir CnaklLERS 
Wocan, an officer of diflinftion in the ſervice of the king of Spain, 


'SIR), 

RECEIVED your packet at leaſt two months ago, and took 

all this time not only to conſider it maturely myſelf, but to 
ſhew it to the few judicious friends I have in this kingdom. We 
all agreed that the writer was a ſcholar, a man of genius, and of 
honour. We gueſſed him to have been born in this country 
from ſome paſſages, but not from the ſtyle, which we were ſur- 
prized to find fo correct in an exile, a Cldier and a native of Tre- 
land. The hiſtory of yourſelf, although part of it be employed in 
your praiſe and importance, we did not diſlike, becauſe your in- 
tention was to be wholely unknown, which circumſtance exem 
you from any charge of A However, although I am utterly 
ignorant of preſent perſons and things, I have made a ſhift, by 
talking in general with ſome perſons, to find out your name, your 
employments, and ſome of your actions, with the addition of ſuch 
a character, as would give full credit to more than you have ſaid (I 
mean of yourſelf) in the dedicatory epiſtle. 

You will pardon a natural curioſity on this occaſion, eſpecially | 
whed I began with ſo little, that I did not ſo much as untie the 
 #trings of the bag for five days after I received it, concluding it 
mult come from ſome 1r5/þ friar in Spain, filled with monaſtic 
ſpeculations, of which I have ſeen ſome in my life, little expect- 
ing a hiſtory, a dedication, a poetical tranſlation of the penitential 
Plalms, Latin poems, and the like, and all from a ſoldier. In 
theſe kingdoms you would be a moſt unfaſhionable military man, 
among troops where the leaſt pretenſion to learning or piety, or 
common morals, would endanger the owner to be caſhiered. 
Although 
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Although I have no great regard for your trade, from the judg- 
ment I make of thoſe who profeſs it in theſe kingdoms, yet I can- 
not but highly eſteem thoſe gentlemen of Ireland, who, with all 
the diſadvantages of being exiles and. ſtrangers, ave been able to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by their valour and conduct in ſo many 
parts of Europe, I think, above all other nations; which ought: 
to make the Engliſʒ aſharned of the reproaches they caſt on the 
ignorance, the dulneſs, and the want of courage in the Iriſb na- 
tives; thoſe defects, wherever they happen, ariſing only from the 
poverty and ſlavery they ſuffer from their inhuman neighbours, 
and the baſe corrupt ſpirits of toò many of the chief gentry, &c. 
By ſuch events as eſe the very Grecians are grown laviſh, Is 
norant, and ſuperſtitious. I do affert that, from ſeveral e 
ments I have made in travelling over both kingdoms, I have Gali" 
the poor cottagers here, who could ſpeak our language, to have &: 
much better natural taſte for good ſenſe, humour, and raillery, 
than ever I obſerved among people of the like fort in England. 
But the millions of oppreſſions they lie under, the tyranny of their 
landlords, the ridiculous zeal of their prieſts, and the general miſery 
of the whole nation, have been enough to damp the belt ſpirits 
under the fun. I return to your pacquet. 

Two or three poetical friends of mine have read your poems: 
with very good approbation, yet we all agree ſome corrections 
may be wanting, and at the ſame time we are at a loſs how to 
venture on ſuch a work. One gentleman of your own country, 
name, and family, who could do it beſt, is a little too lazy; but 
however ſomething ſhall be done and ſubmitted to you. I have 
been only a man of rhimes, and that upon trifles, never having 
written ſerious couplets in my life; yet never any without a moral 
view. However, as an admirer of Milton, I will read yours as a 
critic, and make objections, where I find any thing that ſhould 
be changed. Your directions about publiſhing the epiſtle and the 


poetry, will be a point of ſome difficulty. They cannot be printed 
here. / 
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here with the leaſt profit to the author's friend in diftreſs. Dublin 
bookſellers have not the leaſt notion of paying for a copy. Some- 
times things are printed here by ſubſcription; but they go on fo 
heavily, that few or none make it turn to account. In London 
it is otherwiſe, but even there the authors muſt be in vogue, or, 
if not known, be diſcovered by the ſtyle, or the work muſt be 
ſomething that hits the taſte of the publick, or what is recom- 
. mended by the preſiding men of genius. 

When Milton firſt publiſhed his famous poem, the firſt edition 
was very long going off; few either read, liked, or underſtood it; 
and it gained ground merely by its merit. Nothing but an un- 
certain ſtate of my health (cauſed by a diſpoſition to giddineſs, 
which, although leſs violent, is more conſtant) could have prevented 
my paſſing this ſummer into Eugland to ſee my friends, who 
hourly have expected me: In that caſe I could have managed this 
affair myſelf, and would have readily conſented that my name. 
ſhould have ſtood at length before your epiſtle ; and by the caprice 
of the world, that circumſtance might have been of uſe to make 
the thing known; and conſequently better anſwer the charitable 
part of your deſign, by inciting people's curioſity. And in ſuch 
a cafe I would have writ a ſhort acknowledgment of your letter, 
and publiſhed it in the next page after your epiſtle ; but giving 
you no name, nor conſeſſing my conjecture of it. This ſcheme I 
am ſtill upon, as ſoon as my health permits me to return to. 
England "hp 

As I am conjectured to have generally dealt in raillery and 
ſatyr, both in proſe and verſe, if that conjecture be right, although 
ſuch an opinion hath been an abſolute bar to my riſing in the 
world.; yet that very world muſt ſuppoſe that I followed what I 
thought to be my talent, and charitable people will ſuppoſe I had 
a deſign to laugh the follies of mankind out of-countenance; and. 
as often to laſh the vices out of practice. And then it will be na- 


* The laſt time the dean was in England was in the year 1727. | 
I tural | 
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HE author of theſe memoirs, Capt. John Creichton, is till 
alive, and reſides in the northern part of this kingdom. 
He is a very honeſt and worthy man; but of the old ſtamp; 
and, it is probable, that ſome of his principles will not reliſh very 
well in the preſent diſpolition of the world, His memoirs are 
therefore to be received like a poſthumous work, and as con- 
taining facts, which very few alive, except himſelf, can remem- 
ber: Upon which account, none of his generous ſubſcribers are, 
in the leaſt, anſwerable for many opinions, relating to the pub- 
lick, both in church and ſtate, which he ſeems to juſtify, and in 
the vindication of which, to the hazard of his life, and the loſs 
of his fortune, he ſpent the moſt uſeful part of his days. Prin- 
ciples, as the world goes, are little more than faſhion ; and the 
apoſtle tells us, that the faſhion of this world paſſeth away. We 
read with pleaſure the memoirs of ſeveral authors, whoſe party 
we diſapprove, if they be written with nature and truth. Curious 
men are deſirous to ſee what can be ſaid on both fides; and even 
the virulent flat relation of Ludlom, though written in the ſpirit 
of rage, prejudice and vanity, doth not want its advocates. This 
inclines me to think, that the memoirs of Capt. Creichton may 
not be unacceptable to the curious of every party ; becauſe, from 
my knowledge of the man, and the teſtimony of ſeveral con- 
ſiderable perſons, of different political denominations, I am con- 
fident, that he hath not inſerted one paſſage or circumſtance, 
which he did not know, or, from the beſt intelligence hs could 
get, believe to be true. | 
Theſe memoirs are therefore offered to the world in their na- 
tive ſimplicity. And it was not with little difficulty, that the 
author was perſuaded by his friends to recolle& and put them in 
order, chiefly for his own juſtification, and partly by the impor- 
Vor. VII. Q tunity 
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tunity of ſeveral eminent gentlemen, who had a mind that they 
ſhould turn to ſome profit to the author. 


The captain having made over all his little eſtate to a beloved 
daughter, upon her marriage, on the condition of being enter- 
tained in her houſe for the ſmall remainder of his life, hath put it 
out of his own power, either to ſupply his incidental wants, to 
pay ſome long; contracted debts, or to gratify his generous na- 
ture in being further uſeful to his family; on which accounts, he 
defires to return his moſt humble thanks to his worthy ſub- 
ſeribers; and hopes they will conſider him no further than as 
an honeſt, well-meaning man, who, by his own perſonal courage 
and conduct, was able to diſtinguiſh himſelf, under many diſad- 
vantages, to a degree, that few private lives have been attended 
with ſo many ſingular and extraordinary events. 


Beſides the great ſimplicity in the ſtyle and manner of the au- 
thor, it is a very valuable circumſtance, that his plain relation 
corrects many miſtaken paſſages in other hiſtorians, which have 
too long paſſed for truths, and whoever impartially compares 
both, will probably decide in the captain's favour : For the me- 
mory of old men is ſeldom deceived, in what paſſed in their 
youth and vigour of age: And, if he bath, at any time, happened 


to be miſtaken in circumſtances of time or place (with neither 


olf which I can charge him) it was certainly againſt his. will. 


Some of his own. perſonal diſtreſſes and actions, which he hath re- 
lated, might be almoſt the ſubject of a tragedy. 


Upon the whole, comparing great things to ſmall, I know 
not any memoirs that more reſemble thoſe of Philip de Comines 
(which have received ſo univerſal approbation) than theſe of Capt. 
Creichton, which. are told in a manner equally natural, and with. 
equal appearance of truth, although, I confeſs, upon affairs in a 
more obſcure ſcene, and of leſs importance. J.. 
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HE former part of my life having been attended with 

' ſome paſſages and events, not very common to men of my 
private and obſcure condition, I have (perhaps induced by the 
talkativeneſs of old age) very freely and frequently communicated 
them to ſeveral worthy gentlemen, who were pleaſed to be my 
friends, and ſome of them my benefactors. Thele perſons pro- 


feſſed themſelves to be ſo well entertained with my ſtory, that they 


often wiſhed it could be digeſted into order, and publiſhed to the 
world, believing that ſuch a treatiſe, by the variety of incidents, 
written in a plain unaffected ſtyle, might be, at leaſt, ſome amuſe- 
ment to indifferent readers; of ſome example to thoſe who defire 
ſtrictly to adhere to their duty and principles; and might ſerve to 
vindicate ny reputation in Scotland, where I am well known 
that kingdom having been the chief ſcene of my acting, and where 
I have been repreſented, by a fanatick rebellious party, as a per/e- 
cutor of the ſaints, and a man of blood. | 

Having loſt the benefit of a thorough ſchool education by a 
moſt indiſcreet marriage, in all worldly views, although to a ve 
good woman; and, in conſequence thereof, being forced to ſeek 
my fortune in Scotland as a ſoldier, where I forgot all the little I 
had learned, the reader cannot reaſonably expe& to be much 


pleaſed with my ſtyle, or method, or manner of relating: It is 
nough, if I never wilfully fail in point of truth, nor offend by 


ealice or partiality, My memory, I thank God, is yet very per- 
| Q 2 fect 
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fe& as to things long paſt, although, like an old man, I retain but 
little of what hath happened ſince I grew into years. | 
I am likewiſe very ſenſible of an infirmity in many authors, 
who write their own memoirs, and are apt to lay too much weight 
upon zrifles, which they are vain enough to conceive the world to 
be as much concerned in as themſelves; yet I remember that 
Plutarch, in his lives of great men (which I have read in the Eng- 
% tranſlation) ſays, that the nature and diſpoſition of a man's 
mind may be often better diſcoyered by a ſnall circumſtance, than 
by an action or event of the greateſt importance. And, be ſides, 
it is not improbable that grey hairs may have brought upon me a 
vanity, to deſire that poſterity may know what manner of man l 
was. | 
I lye under another diſadvantage, and indeed a very great one, 
from the wonderful change of opinions, fince I firft made any ap- 
nce in the world. I was bred under the principles of the 
ſtricteſt ally to my prince, and in an exact conformity in i- 
line, as well as dbdrine, to the church of England; which are 
neither altered nor ſhaken to this very day; and I am now too 
old to mend. However, my different ſentiments, ſince my laſt 
troubles after the revolution, have never had the leaſt influence 
either upon my actions or diſcourſe. I have ſubmitted myſelf 
with entire reſignation, according to St. Pauls precept, 10 the powers 
that be. I converſe equally with all parties, and am equally favoured 
by all ; and, God knows, it is now of little conſequence what my 
opinions are, under ſuch a weight of age and infirmities, with a 
very ſcanty ſubſiſtence, which, inſtead of comforting, will hardly 
ſapport me. 
But there is another point, which requires a better Apology than 
I am able to give : A judicious reader will be apt to cenſure me, 
and, I confeſs, with reaſon enough, as guilty of a very fooliſh Super- 
fiition in relating my dreams, and how I was guided by them with 
ſucceſs, in diſcovering one or two principal Covenamers. I ſhall 
not 
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not eaſily allow myſelf to be, either by Mature or Education, more 
ſuperſtitious than other men ; but I take the truth to be this: Be- 
ing then full of Zeal againſt Enthufraftical Rebels, and better in- 
formed of their lurking holes than moſt officers in the army, this 
made fo ſtrong an impreſſion on my mind, that it affected my 
dreams, when I was directed to the molt probable places, almoſt 
as well as if I had been awake, being guided in the night by the 
ſame Conjectures J had made in the day. There could poſſibly 
be no more in the matter; and God forbid I ſhould pretend to a 
| ſpirit of Divination, which would make me reſemble thoſe very 
hypocritical Saints, whom it was both my Duty and Inchnation to 
bring to juſtice, for their many horrid 4l:/phemies againſt God, 
Rebellions againſt their Prince, and Barbarities towards their Coun- 
trymen and Fellow-Chriſtians. 


My great grand-father, Alexander Creichton; of the houſe of 
Dumfries, in Scotland, in a feud between the Maxwells and the 
Jobnſtons, (the chief of the Fobn/tons, being the lord Johnſton, an- 
ceſtor of the preſent marquis of Annandale) ſiding with the latter, 
and having killed ſome of the former, was forced to fly into Ire- 
land, where he ſettled near Kmard, then a woody country, and: 
now called Calidon : But within a year or two, ſome-friends and: 
relations, of thoſe Maxwells who had: been killed in the feud, com- 
ing over to Ireland, to purſue their revenge, lay in wait for my 
grand-father in the wood, and ſhot him dead, as he was going to- 
church. This accident happened about the time that James the 
ſixth of Scotland came to the crown of England. Ea 
Aexanler, my great-grand-father, left two fons, and as many 

daughters; his eldeſt ſon n lived till a year or two after the 
rebellion in 1641, His hoe was the firſt in U//er ſet upon by 
the Iriſb, who took and impjgſoned him at Dungannon, but for-- 


tunately making his eſcape, he went to Sir Robert Stuart, who was 


then in arms for the king, and died in the ſervice. | 
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This John, who was my grand-tather, left two ſons, Alexander, 
my father, and a younger ſon, likewiſe named John, who being a 
child but two or three years old at his father's death was invited 
to Scotland by the lady Dumfries, there educated by her, and ſent 
to ſea: He made ſeveral voyages to, and from Barbadbes, then 
ſettled in Scotland, where he died ſome time after the Reftoration, 
leaving, beſide a daughter, one ſon, who, at my charges, was bred 
up a Phyſician, and proved fo famous in his profeſſion, that he was 
ſent by her late majeſty Queen Anme, to cure the king of Portugal 
of the venereal diſeaſe. He had a thouſand pounds paid him in 
hand, before he began his journey; but when he arrived at Liſbon, 
the Portugueze council and phyſicians difluaded that king from 
truſting his perſon with a foreigner. However his majeſty of 
8 Portugal ſnewed him ſeveral marks of his eſteem; and, at part- 
| ing, preſented him with a very rich jewel, which he ſold afterwards 
for five hundred guineas. He ſtayed there not above fix weeks; 
during which time, he got conſiderable practice. After living 
many years in Londen, where he grew very rich, he died Vovember 
1726, and, as it is believed, without making a will, which is very 
probable, becauſe, although he had no children, he left me no 
legacy, who was his CoufmGerman, and had been his greateſt 
Benefafor by the care and expence of his education. Upon this 
matter, I muſt add one circumſtance more, how little fignificant 
ſoever it may be tc others. Mr. Archdeacon Maurice being at 
London, in order to his journey to France, on account of his 
health, went to viſit the doctor, and put him in mind of me, urg- 
ing the obligations I had laid upon him. The doctor agreed to 
. ſend me whatever ſum of money the Archdeacon ſhould think rea- 
ſanable, and deliver it to him on his return from his travels; but 
unfortunately the doctor died two or three days before the arch- 
deacon came back. bg 
Alexander, my Father, was about eighteen years old in 164. 
The Iriſb rebellion then breaking out, he went to captain Gerard 


Irvin, 
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Irvin, his relation, who was then captain of horſe, and afterwards- 
knighted by king Charles the Second. This gentleman having a 
party for the king, ſoon after joined with Sir Robert Stuart in the” 
county of Donegal; where, in the courſe of thoſe troubles, they 
continued ſkirmiſhing, ſometimes with the 1r;/þ rebels, and ſome- 
times with thoſe of the Engliſb parliament, after the rebellion in 
England began; till at length captain rum, and one Mr.“ 
Stuart, were taken priſoners, and put in goal in Derry; which 
city was kept for the parliament againſt the king, by Sir Charles 
Coote. Here my father performed a very memorable and gallant 
action, in reſcuing his relation captain 1rvim, and Mr. Stuart. I 
will relate this fact in all its particulars, not only becauſe it will 
do ſome honour to my Father's memory, but likewiſe becauſe, for 
its boldneſs and ſucceſs, it ſeems to me very well to deſerve re- 
cording. | 
My father having received information, that Sir Charles Conte, . 
_ governor of Derry, had publicly declared, that captain Irvin and 
his companion ſhould be put to death, within two or three days, 
communicated this intelligence to ſeven truſty friends; who all 
engaged to aſſiſt him, with the hazard of their /zves, in delivering 
the two gentlemen from the danger that thteatened them. They 
all agreed that my father, and three more, at the hour of fix in 
the morning, when the weſt- gate ſtood open, and the draw- bridge 
was let down, for the governor's horſes to go out to water, ſnould 
ride in, one by one, after a manner as if they belonged to the 
town, and there conceal themſelves in a friend's houſe till night; 
at which time my father was to acquaint captain Irvin, and his 
fellow-priſoner with their deſign, which was to this purpoſe: That, 
after concerting meaſures at the priſon, my father-ſhould repair to 
a certain place on the city-wall, and give inſtructions to the four 
without, at twelve at night: Accordingly, next morning; as ſoon 
as the gate was open, my father, with his three comrades, got into 
the town, and the ſame night having ſettled matters with the two 


gentlemen , 
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entlemen, that they ſhould be ready at ſix next morning, at 
which hour, he and his three friends ſhould call upon them; he 
then went to the wall, and directed the four, who were without, 
that as ſoon as they ſhould ſee the gate open, and the bridge 
drawn, one of them ſhould walk up to the centry, and ſecure him 
from making any noiſe, by holding a piſtol to his breaſt ; after 
which, the other three ſhould ride up, and ſecure the room where 
the by-guard lay, to prevent them from coming out: Moſt of 
the garriſon were in their beds, which encouraged my father, and 
his triends, and much facilitated the enterprize : Therefore pre- 
ciſely at fix o'clock, when the by-guard and centry at the weſtern- 
gate were ſecured by the four without, my father and the other 
three within being mounted on horſeback, with one ſpare horſe, 
in the habit of town's-people, with cudgels in their hands, called 
at the goal-door, on pretence to {peak to captain Irvin, and Mr. 
Stuart. They were both walking in a large room in the goal, 
with the goaler, and three ſoldiers attending them ; but theſe nor 
ſuſpecting the perſons on horſeback before the door, whom they 
took to be inhabitants of the town, my father aſked captain Irvin, 
whether he bad any commands to a certain place, where he pre- 
tended to be going; the captain made ſome anſwer, but faid they 
ſhould not go before they had drank with him; then giving a 
piece of money to one of the ſoldiers, to buy a bottle of ſack at a 
tavern a good way off, and pretending likewiſe ſome errand for 
another ſoldier, ſent him alſo out of the way. There being now 
none left to guard the priſoners but the goaler, and the third ſol- 
dier; captain Irvin leapt over the hatch- door, and as the goaler 
 1-pt after, my father knocked him down with his cudgel. While 
this was doing, Mr. Stuart tript up the ſoldier's heels, and imme- 
diate y leapt over the hatch. They both mounted, Sar: on the 
_ horſe behind my father, and Irvin on the ſpare one, and in a few 
minutes came up with their companions at the gate, before the 
JF | ; mainguard 
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mainguard could arrive, although it were kept within twenty yards 
of the goal-door. 

- I ſhould have obſerved, that as Toon. as captain Irvin, and his 
friend, got over the hatch, my father and his comrades put a couple 


of broad ſwords into their hands, which they had concealed under 


their cloaks, and at the ſame time drawing their own, were all 
fix determined to force their way againſt any, who offered to ob- 
ſtruct them in their paſſage ; but the diſpatch was fo ſudden, that 
they got clear out of the gate, before the leaſt oppoſition could be 
made. They were no ſooner gone, than the town was alarmed. 
Coote, the governor, got out of his bed, and ran into the ſtreets in 
his ſhirt, to know what the hubbub meant, and was in a great rage 
at the accident. The adventurers met the governor's groom, com- 
ing back with his maſter's horſes from watering ; they ſeized the 
horſes, and got ſafe to Sir Robert Stuart's, about four miles off, 


without loſing one drop of blood in this hazardous enterprize. 


This gallant perſon (if I may ſo preſume: to call my Father) had 
above twenty children by his wife Anne Maxwell, of the family of 


the earl of Miadiſdale, of whom I was the eldeſt; they all died 


young, except myſelf, three other boys, and two girls; rab lived 
to be men and women. My ſecond brother I took care to have 
educated at Glaſgou, but he was drowned at to- and- twenty years 


old, in a ſtorm, on his return to Ireland. The other two died | 


captains abroad, in the ſervice of king William. 
I was born on the eighth day of May, 1648, at Caftle-Fin i in the” 


county of Donegal. 1 made ſome” ſmall progreſs in learning at 


the ſchool of Dungannon; but when I was eighteen years old, I 
very inconſiderately married Mrs. Elizabeth Delgarno, my ſchool- 


maſter's daughter, by whom I have had zhirteer children, who all 
died young, except two daughters, married to two brothers James | 


and Charles Young, of the county of Tyrone. 


. Having been ſo very young when I married, I could think of 
no other courſe to advance my fortune, than by getting into the 
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army. Captain Irvin, often mentioned already, had a brother 
who was a phyſician at Edinburg, to whom he wrote in my 
favour, deſiring he would recommend me to the marquis of Athol! 
and others, then at the head of affairs in Scotland; this was in 
the year 1674. There were then, but one troop of horſe-guards, 
(whereof the marquis was colonel) and one regiment of foot- 
guards, commanded by the earl of Linlitbgou, in that kingdom; 
and they conſiſted chiefly of gentlemen. 

Dr. Irvin, phyſician to the horſe-guards, accordingly pre- 
ſented me to the marquis of hol}, requeſting that I might be re- 
ceived into his troop. His lordſhip, pretending there was no 
vacancy, was, by the doctor threatened, in a free jeſting manner, 
with a doſe of poiſon, inſtead of phyſic, the firſt time he ſhould 
want his ſkill; Weell, weell then, quoth the marquis, what is 
your friend's name? Deel tal me, anſwered the doctor, gin I ken 
whereupon I was called in, to write my name in the roll. I was 
then ordered to repair to the troop at Sterling, with directions to 
lieutenant colonel Cockburn, the commanding officer, to put me 
into which of the four ſquadrons, whereof the troops conſiſted, 
he thought fit. He thereupon placed me in his own, and ap- 
pointed me my quarters. 

Soon after this, the candenticles growing numerous in the weſt, 
ſeveral parties were drawn out to ſuppreſs them; among whom 
I never failed to make one, in hopes thereby to be taken notice 

of by my commanders, for I had nothing to recommend me, 
except my activity, diligence, and courage, being a ſtranger, and 
born out of that kingdom. 

My firſt action, after having been taken into the guards, was, 
with a dozen gentlemen more, to go in queſt of Mas David Mil- 
liamſon, a noted covenanter ; ſince made more famous in the 
book, called the Scorch preſbyterian eloquence. I had been aſſured, 
that this Williamſan did much frequent the houſe of my lady 
Cherrytree, within ten miles of Edinburg; but when I arrived firſt 

| with 


1 
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with my party about the houſe, the lady well knowing our 
errand, put Williamſon to bed to her daughter, diſguiſed in a wo- 
man's night-dreſs. When the troopers went to ſearch in the 
young lady's room, her mother pretended that ſhe was not well; 
and Hilliamſon ſo managed the matter, that when the daughter 
raiſed herſelf a little in the bed, to let the troopers ſee her, they 
did not diſcover him, and fo went off diſappointed. But the 
young lady proved with child; and 7/i/liamſon, to take off the 


ſcandal, married her in ſome time after. This Williumſom married 


five or {ix wives ſucceſſively, and was alive in the reign of queen 
Anne; at which time, I ſaw him preaching in one of the &rks at 
Edinburg. It is ſaid that king Charles the Second, hearing of 
Williamſon's behaviour in lady Cherrytree's houſe, wiſhed to ſee the 
man that Jiſcovered ſo much vigour, while his troopers were in 
Search of him: And, in a merry way, declared, that when he was 
in the royal-oak, he could not have kiſſed the bonnieft laſs in 
Chriſtendom. 


Some time after this, Thomas Dalziel, general of the forces 5 | 


Scotland, an excellent ſoldier, who had been taken priſoner at the 
famous battle of Morceſler, and ſent priſoner to the Tower, eſcap- 
ing from thence into Maſcovy, was made general to the Czar; 
and returning home, after the reſtoration, was preferred, by the 
king, to be general of the forces in Scotland, in which poſt he 
continued till his death, which happened a little before the revo- 
lution. This general commanded fifty of the foot-guards, with 
an enſign, to accompany me, and to follow my directions, in the 

urſuit of a notorious rebel, one Adam Stobow, a farmer in Fife, 
near Colroſs. This fellow had gone through the Weſt, endea- 
vouring to ſtir up {edition in the people, by his great ſkill in cant- 
ing and praying. There had been ſeveral parties ſent out after 
him, before I and my men undertook the buſineſs, but they could 


never diſcover him. We reached Colros at night, where 1 


directed the enſign and all the men to ſecure three or four rebels, 
RS who 


A 
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who were in the place, while I, with-two or three of the fliers 
to aſſiſt me, went to Stobbe, howfe, about a mile and a half from 
Colrofs, by break of day, for fear ſome of his friends might give 
him notice. Before 1 got to the houſe, I obſerved a Kiln in the 
way, which I ordered to be ſearched, becauſe I found there an 
heap of ſtraw in the paſſage, up to the Kilu- pot. There I found 
Stobow lurking, and carried him to Chf, although his daughter 
offered me an hundred ahllars to let him go. We returned im- 

- mediately to the general at Edinburg, with Srobow and the pri- 
ſoners taken by — enſign at Colroſs. They continued a while in 
confinement, but Stobow, at his trial, found friends enough to fave 
his life, and was only baniſhed ; yet he returned home a year af- 


3 and proved as Ae and ſeditious as ever, till, at the 


light at Bothwell-Bridge, it was thought he was killed, for he was 
never heard of afterwards. 

During the time I was in the guards, about two yearn after the 
affair of Mas David Williamſon, at the lady Cherrytree's, I was quar- 
tered with a party at Bath-gate, which is a ſmall village, twelve 

miles from Edinburg. One ſunday morning, by break of day, I 
and my comrade, a gallant highland gentleman, of the name of 
Grant, went out diſguiſed in grey coats and bonnets, in ſearch af- 
ter ſome conventicle. We travelled on foot, eight or ten miles 
into the wild mountains, where we ſpied three fellows on the top 

of an hill, whom we conjectured to ſtand there as ſpies, to give 
intelligence of a conventicle, when any of the king's troopers ſhould: 
happen to come that way. There they ſtood, with long poles in 
their hands, till I and my friend came pretty near, and then they 
turned to go down the hill: When we obſerved this, we took a 
little compaſs, and came up with them on the other fide ; where- 
upon they ſtood ſtill, leaning on their poles. Then I bounced 
forward upon one of them, and ſuddenly ſnatching the pole out of 
his hand, aſked him why he carried ſuch a pole on the Lord's- 
day, and at the ſame time knocked him down with it. My 
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| eomrade immediately ſeized on the ſecond, and laid him flat by a 
ipe of his hair; but the third took to * heels, and ran down 
the hill. However, having left my friend to guard the two 


former, I overtook the laſt, and felled him likewiſe; but the place 


being ſteep, the violence with which 1 ran, carried me a good way 


down the hill, before I could recover myſelf, after the ſtroke I had 


given; and by the time I could get up again to the place. where 


he lay, the rogue had got on his feet, and was fumbling for a fide. 


piſtol, that hung at his belt, under his upper coat; which as-ſoon 


as I obſerved, I fetched bim to the ground a ſecond time with the 
pole, and ſeized on his piſtol; then leading him up to the other 


two, I defired my friend to examine their pockets, and ſee whether. 


they carried any powder or ball, but we found none. 


We then led our priſoners down the hill, at the foot of = 


there was a bog, and on the other fide a man fitting on a r 


when we advanced near him, leaving our priſoners in the keeping 


of my friend, I ran up towards the man, who fled down on the 
other fide. As ſoon as I had reached the top of the rock, there 
appeared a great number of people, aſſembled in a glin, to hear 
the preaching of Mas John King, as T underſtood afterwards, whoſe 


voice was ſo loud; that it reached the ears of thoſe who were at the 


greateſt" diſtance, which could not, I think, be leſs than a quarter 
of a mile; they all-ſtanding before him and the wind favouring 


the ſtrength of his lungs. When my friend had brought the three 
iſoners to the top of the rock, where I waited for him; they all 


broke looſe and ran down to the conventicle e But my friend ad- 


vancing within about forty yards of that rabble, commanded them 


in his majeſty's name to depart to their o.n homes. Whereupon | 


about forty of their number with poles in their hands, drew out 
from the reſt, and advanced againſt us two, who had the courage, 


or rather the temerity, to face fo great a company, which could 


not be fewer than a thouſand. As this party of theirs was prepar- 


ing wich their long poles, to attack me and my friend; ; it hap- 


pened 


-4 
we | 
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pened very luckily, that a fine gelding, ſadled, and bridled, with a 
pillion likewiſe upon him, came up near us, in ſearch for better 
graſs ; I caught the batte and immediately mounted him, which 
acer eee obſerving they broke up and followed as 
faſt as they could, ſome on horſeback, and the reſt on foot, to pre- 
vent me from going off with the horſe ; but I put him to the 
gallop, and ſuffering him -to chuſe his own way through the 
mountain, which was full of g and bags, got out of reach. My 
friend kept up with me as long as he could, but having run a 
mile through ſuch difficult places, he was quite ſpent; and the 
conventiclers hard at his heels; whereupon he called to me for 
aſſiſtance, and I alighting put him upon the horſe, bidding him 
to make the beſt of his way to the laird of Poadiſbau's about two 
miles off. By this time we ſaw twelve covenanters on horſeback, 
8 towards us by a ſhorter cut, and blocked up a gap, 
through which we were, of neceſſity, to paſs. I undertook to 
clear 33 for my friend, and running towards the rogues, with 
my broad-{word and piſtol, ſoon forced them to open to the right 
and left : My comrade got through, and was purſued a good way; 
but he ſo laid about him, with his broad- ſword, that the purſuers 
being unarmed, durſt not ſeize him. In the mean time, I, who 
was left on foot, kept the covenanters, who followed me, at a pro- 

diſtance; but they pelted me with clods, which I ſometimes 
returned, till at laſt, after chafing me above a mile, they ſaw a 
party of troopers in red, paſting by; at ſome diſtance; and then 
they gave over their purſuit. 

The troopers, obſerving my friend galloping and purſued, 
amagined he was ſome fanatic preacher, till they came to an old 
woman on a hill, whom my friend had defired to deny his being 
gone that way ; upon which they went off to their quarters, and 
he got fafe to Podaiſhaw's, whither I ſoon after arrived. The 
laird of Podaiſbam had been that day at church; from whence, re- 
turning with the laird of Pocammock, who lived about a mile off, 

| they 
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they both wondered how the horſe got thither, for Pocammock 
was the owner of the horſe, and his lady had rode on it that day to 
the conventicle, without her huſband's knowledge, having been 
ſeduced thither by ſome fanatic neighbours, for ſhe had never been 
at their meetings before. My friend and I acquainted the two 
lairds with the whole adventure of that day: And, after dinner, 
Pocammock requeſted to let him have the horſe home, thereby to 
ſtifle any reflexion his lady might bring upon bin, or her/elf, by 
going to a conventicle; he likewiſe invited us to dine next day at 
his houſe, where the horſe ſhould again be delivered to me, as 
juſtly forfeited by the folly of his wife. We went accordingly 
with the laird of Podaiſhaw, and dined at Pocarmmock's, where the: 
horſe was ordered to be led out into the court, in the ſame ac- 
coutrements as I found him the day before: But obſerving the 
lady in tears, I told her, that if ſhe would give me her promiſe, 
never to go to a conventiclè again, I would beſtow her the horſe,, 
and conceal what had paſſed ; ſhe readily complied, and ſo the 
matter was made up. However, the laird her huſband aſſured 
me, that no horſe in-Scor/and ſhould be better paid for; and, be- 
ing a leading man in the country, and his lady diſcovering the 
names of thoſe who had been at the corventicle, he ſent for them, 
and perſuaded them, as they valued their quiet, to make up a purſe 
for me and my friend, which they, accordingly did; and we both 
lived plentifully a twelvemonth after, on the price of that horſe. 
This adventure, making much noiſe at Edinturg, was the oc- 
caſion of my being ſent for up thither, by the marquis of Athol}, 
my colonel, who in a very friendly manner, expoſtulated with me 
upon my raſbneſt; as indeed he hath too much reaſon to do; 
neither was I able to ſay any thing in my on juſtification. How] 
ever, ſince what I had done, diſcovered my /oya/ty for my prince, 
my zeal for the church, and my deteflation of all rebellious princi- 
plet; his lordſhip ever after gave me many marks of his friendſhip. 


Accordingly, theſe ſervices gave me ſo much credit with the 
general, that he promiſed to apply to the government, in my fa- 
vour, for ſome preferment in the army, upon the firſt opportunity, 
which happened about a year afterwards. For the ſeditious hu- 
mours in the welt ſtil] increaſing, it was thought proper, that 
three independent troops of borſe, and as many dragons, ſhould be 
raiſed to ſuppreſs the rebels. Whereupon Mr. Francis Stuart, 
grandſon to the earl of Bothwell, a private gentleman in the horſe- 
guards, like myſelf, and my intimate acquaintance, was ſent for, 
m haſte, by the general; becauſe the council of Scotland was then 
writing to the king; that his majeſty would pleaſe to grant c 
- miſſions to thofe perſons, whole names were to be ſent up to Lon- 
dun, that very night. Mr. Stuart gave me notice of this: Where- 
upon, although I was not ſent for, I reſolved to go up with him 
to Edinburgh, and ſollicit for myſelf.” When I arrived there, and 
attended the general, his firſt queſtion was in a humourous man- 
ner, ba the Deel ſent for you up? I anſwered, that I hoped his 
excellency would now make good his promiſe, of preferring me, 
fince ſo fair an opportunity offered at.preſent. On this occaſion 
- the general ſtood my firm friend, and although the /ors and brothers 
of lords and baronets, and other perſons of quality ſollicited to be 
made lieutenants and cornets, in theſe new raiſed troops, yet the 
general, in regard to my ſervices, prevailed with the council, that 
I might be appointed /zeutenant to Mr. Stuart, who was then 
made captain of dragoons. Ny | 
Soon after this, the archbiſbop of St. Andrews was murdered by 
the laird of Hackfor and Balfour, aſſiſted by four poor weavers. 
| Hackſton, before this horrid action, was reputed an gone and 
man; but his friendſhip for his brother-in-law Balfour, 
crew him in to commit this 7nhumarn murder. Balfour, who had 
been the archbifbop's chamberlain (for ſo in Scotland we call a great 
man's ſteward) whether by negligence or diſboneſiy, was ſhort in his 
payments to his lord; and the fear of being called to an ac- 
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count, was a principal motive to aſſaſſinate his maſter: however, 
he pretended likewiſe a great zeal for the bir, whereof he looked 
upon the archbi/bop as the greateſt oppreſſor. It is certain, that 
the lower people, mortally hated the archbiſbop, on pretence that 
his grace had deſerted their communion : And the weavers who 
were accomplices of Balfour, believed they did Gad ſervice in de- 
ſtroying an enemy of the kirk; and accordingly all the murderers 
were eſteemed and ſtyled /aints, by that rebellinus factiom. be, 

After the murder of the archbiſbop, ſeveral parties in the weſt . 
took up arms, under the leading of Robert Hamilton, ſecond fon | 
to Sir William Hamilton, of Prefion, the unworthy ſon of a moſt 
worthy father: Whereupon the council met, and ſent for Graham, 
then laird of Clavers, afterwards created viſcount Dundee, by king 

ames the Seventh. This noble perſon was, at that time, captain , 

of one of thoſe independent troops of horſe, which, as I have al- : 

ready mentioned, were raiſed before the murder of the archbiſbop. 

The council therefore ordered him to march with a detachment of- | 

one hundred and twenty dragoons, and a lieutenant, with his'own 

troop, in purſuit of the rebels. Clavers was obliged not to open 

his commiſſion, until he came in fight of them. In his march he 

took Mas John King, one of their principal preachers. Clavers car- 

ried King along, until he came in light of the enemy, at Drumchy, - 

eight miles from Hamilton. There the preacher was guarded by 

a dragoon-centry, at a little cabbin, on the top of the hill, while 

Clavers opening his commiſſion,” found himſelf commanded to 
fight the rebels, let their number be ever ſo great, with thoſe un- 

ared and twenty dragoons. IS whe”. | . 
But before I proceed to tell the iſſue of this affair, I muſt digreſs 4 
a little upon the ſubject of Mas John King, above-mentioned. 4 
When I was in the guards, ſometime aſter I had miſſed William- 
/en, at lady Cherrytree's houſe 3 the government hearing that this 
Jobn King was beginning to hold his conventicles not far from 
Sterling, where the troop of horſe then lay, ordered the command- 
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ing officer there, to ſend a party out to take him, and bring him 
hy to the council. I was pitched upon, with a ſmall detachment, 
to perform this ſervice. I went to my lord Cararoſſe's houſe, to 
whoſe lady, King was chaplain; there I took him and delivered 
him to the council. This preacher had gotten the lady's woman 
with child, about four or five months before, and, it is ſuppoſed, 
had promiſed her marriage, provided the lady would ſtand his 
friend in his preſent diſtreſs; whereupon ſhe was fo far his friend, 
as to get him bailed, on her engaging, he ſhould hold no more 
conventicles- However he went to the hills, and there preached 
the people to arms; and in ſeveral towns, as Kirkubry, Lanerick, 
and Sancbar in particular, in company with Cameron, ſet up de- 
clarations on the marketcrofſes againſt the king, whom he excom- 
mmunicated, with all his adherents. Thus he continued till Clavers 
took him at Drumclog, as is above-mentioned, where he got off 
again, until I took him a third time, after the battle of Bothwell- 
Bridge, which ſhall be related in its proper place. 
| The rebels at Drumclig were eight or nine thouſand ſtrong: 
Their leader, as I have ſaid before, was Nobert Hamilton, ſecond 
brother to the loyal houſe of Preſlon, but a profiigate, who had 
ſpent all his parrimony. There were likewiſe among them the 
lairds of Knockgray and Fruah, with many other gentlemen of 
fortune, whoſe names I have forgot. Claver's men, with the ad- 
dition of ſome few that came into him, did not exceed one hun- 
dred and eighty; yet, purſuant to his orders, he was forced to fight 
the enemy; but being ſo vaſtly outnumbered, was ſoon defeated, 
with the loſs of cornet Robert Graham, and about eight or ten 
private troopers. The rebels finding the cornet's body, and ſup- 
poling it to be that of Clavers, becauſe the name of Graham was 
wrought in the ſhirt-neck, treated it with the utmoſt inhumanity, 
cutting off the noſe, picking out the eyes, and ſtabbing i it through 
in an hundred places. 
Clavers, 
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Clavers, in his flight towards Hamilton and Glaſgow, rode an 
horſe that trailed his guts for two miles, from the place where the 
engagement happened, but then overtaking his groom with ſome 
led-horſes, he mounted one of them, and with the remains of his 
ſmall army, eſcaped to Gla/gow. The rebels, purſuing as far as 
Hamilton, advanced that evening within a mile of G/a/gow, where 
they encamped all night. As Clavers was marching after his men 
up the hill, where he had left Mas Jabn King, under the guard of 
a dragoon, (who ran off with the firſt that fled) King, in a ſneer- 
ing way, deſired him to ſtay, and take his priſoner with him. 

The rebels being thus encamped within a mile of Gla/paw, 
Clavers commanded his men in the town, to ſtand to their arms 
all night; and having barricadoed the four ſtreets, to prevent the 
rebels horſe from breaking in, ordered me, at ſun riſe, to march 
with fix dragoons, and diſcover which way the rebels intended 


to come into the town. I muſt here obſerve, that I, with captain 


Stuart's troop of dragoons, and a battalion of the foot-guards, re- 
mained in Glaſgow, while Clavers marched to Drumclog, where he 
was defeated. But to return; I followed the directions which 
were given me, and having diſcovered the enemy from a little 
eminence, I was ordered by Clavers, who came to me there, to 
watch at a ſmall houſe, where the way divided, and ſee which of 
the roads they would take, -or whether they ſeparated, and each 
party took a different way. I ſtayed until I ſaw them take two 
different roads; ſome by that from whence I came from the 
town, which was over the Galligate-Bridge, and the reſt by the 
high-church and College, which was more than twice as far as the 
firſt party had to come, and conſequently could not both meet 
at the ſame time within the town. This was a great advantage 
to Clavers, and his little army. That party of the rebels, which 
took Ga/ligate-Bridge road, followed me cloſe to the heels, as I 


returned to inform Clavers what courſe they took. 
S 2 The 
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The broad ſtreet was immediately full of them, but advancing 
towards the barricade, before their fellows, who followed the other 


road, could arrive to their aſſiſtance, were valiantly received by 


Clavers and his men, who firing on them at once, and jumping 
over the carts and cars, that compoſed the barricade, chaſed them 
out of the town; but were quickly forced to return, and receive 
the other party; which, by that time, was marching down by the 
bigh-church and college; but when they came within piſtol-ſhot, 
were likewiſe fired upon, and driven out of the town. In this 
action many of the rebels fell, but the king's party loſt not ſo much 
as one man. | 

The town's-men being too well affected to the rebels, concealed 
many of them in their houſes; the reſt who eſcaped, met and 
drew up in a field behind the high-church, where they ſtayed until 
five in the afternoon, it being in the month of May, and from 
thence, marched in a body to the fame place, where they were in 
the morning, about a mile off the town. Clavers and his men 
expecting they would make a ſecond attack, and diſcovering by 
his ſpies, whither they were gone, marched after them; but upon 
ſight of our forces, the rebels retired with a ſtrong rear-guard of 
horſe to Hamiltan; whereupon Clavers returned, and quartered 
that night in Gla/2omo. | 

Next morning, the government ſent orders to Clavers to leave 
Glaſgow, and march to Sterling, eighteen miles further; and three 
days after, he was commanded to bring up his party to Edin 
burg. As ſoon as he quitted G/a/gow, the rebels returned, and 
having ſtayed in that town eight or ten days, encamped on 
Hamiltm-Moor, within a mile of Bothwell-Bridge, where it was 
faid, that their numbers were increaſed to fourteen thouſand ; al- 
though biſhop Burner, in his Hifory of his own Times, moſt falſly 
and partially affirms, that they were not more than four thouſand, 
or thereabouts. 


The 
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The council, finding the rebels daily increaſing in their num- 
bers, gave information thereof to the king; whereupon his ma- 
jeſty ſent down the duke of Monmouth, with a commiſſion, to 
be commander in chief, and to take with him four troops of Eng- 
liſh dragoons, which were quartered on the borders: But theſe, with 
the — in Scotland, amounted not to above three thouſand. 
Upon the duke's being made commander in chief, general Dalziel 
refuſed to ſerve under him, and remained at his lodgings in Edin- 
 burgh, till his grace was ſuperſeded, which happened about a fort-- 
night after. 

The army was about four miles forward, on the road towards 
Hamilton, when the duke of Monmouth came up with his Engliſb 
dragons, on Saturday the 2 iſt of June: from thence the whole 
forces marched to the kirk of Scots, within four miles of the rebels, 
where they lay that night. The next morning he marched the 
army up an eminence, oppoſite to the main body of the enemy, 
who were encamped on the Moor. 

The general officers, the earl of Linktlgew n! of the 
foot guards, the earl of Mar, colonel of a regiment of foot, Clavers, 
the earl of Hume, and the earl of Ayrly, all captains of horſe, the 
marquis of Montroſe, colonel of the horſe-guards, (Atholl having 
been diſcarded) Dalhouſie, with many other noblemen, and gentle- 
men volunteers, attending the duke together, deſired his grace to 
let them know which way he deſigned to take to come at the 
enemy; the duke anſwered, it muſt be, by Bothwell-Bridge. Now 
the bridge lay a ſhort mile to the right of the king's army, was 
narrow, and guarded with three thouſand of the rebels, and ſtrong- 
ly barricadoed with great ſtones; but although the officers were 
defirous to have paſſed the river, by eq/y Fords, directly between 
them and the rebels, and to march to their main body on the 
Moor, before thoſe three thouſand, who guarded the bridge, could 
come to aſſiſt them; yet the duke was obſtinate, and would paſs 
no other way, than that of the bridge. 

2 | N 
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Purſuant to this prepoſterous and abſurd reſolution, he command- 
ed captain Stuart, (whoſe lieutenant I was) with his troop of 
dragoons, and eighty muſqueteers, together with four ſmall field- 
pieces, under cover of the dragoons, to beat off the party at the 
bridge: The duke himſelf, with David Leſiy and Melvill, accom- 
panied us, and ordered the field- pieces to be left at the village of 
- Bothwell, within a muſket-ſhot of the bridge: When the duke and 
his men came near the bridge, the rebels beat a parley, and ſent 
over a laird accompanied with a Air preacher. The duke aſking 
what they came for ? was anſwered, © That they would have the 
© kirk eſtabliſhed in the fame manner, as it ſtood at the king's re- 
© ſtoration, and that every ſubject ſhould be obliged to take the 
© ſolemn league and covenant. The duke told them, their demand 
could not be granted, but ſent them back to tell their party, that 
if they would lay down their arms, and ſubmit to the king's mercy, 
he would intercede for their pardon. 

While this parley laſted, the field pieces were brought down, 
and planted over againſt the bridge, without being perceived by 
the rebels. The meſſengers returned in a ſhort time, with this 
anſwer ; That they would not lay down their arms, unleſs their con- 
ditions were granted them : Whereupon the dragoons and muſque- 
zeers fired all at once, upon thoſe who guarded the bridge, and the 
field- pieces played ſo warmly, that ſome hundreds of the rebels 
were ſlain; the reſt flying to the main body, on the Moor. 

The duke as ſoon as he had commanded to fire, retired into a 
hollow, from the enemies ſhot; ſome ſay by the perſuaſion of 
Leſh and Melvill, and continued there till the action was over. 
Then captain Stuart ordered the zuſqueteers to make way for the 
horſe, to paſs the bridge, by caſting the tones into the river, which 
had been placed there to obſtruct the paſſage over it; but the army 
could not paſs in leſs than frve hours; and then marched up in or- 
der of battle towards the enemy, who waited for them on the 

Moor, confiding in the great ſuperiority of their number. Clavers 
| | commanded 
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commanded the horſe on the right, and captain Stuart the dra- 
goons on the 4%. The field- pieces were carried in the centre of 
the foot-guards, while the reſt of the officers commanded at the 
head of their men; and the duke, after the enemy was beaten - 
from the bridge, 15 at the head of the army. | 

Upon the Ft fire, the rebels horſe turned about, and fled upon 
the right and /eft; and although the duke ordered his men not to 
ſtir out of their ranks to purſue them, yet the army, not regard- 
ing his commands, followed the flying rebels, killing between e- 
ven and eight hundred, and ah fifteen hundred priſoners. Sir 
Jobn Bell, provoſt of Glaſcew, as ſoon as he ſaw the rebels fly, 

rode into the town; from whence, in a few hours, he ſent all the 
bread he could find, together with an hogſhead of drink to each 
troop and company in the army, out of t the cellars of ſuch roum 5 
men as were found to be abettors or protectors of the rebels. 

The cruelty and preſumption of that wicked and perverſe genera- 
tion, will appear evident from a ſingle in/lance. Theſe rebels had 
ſet up a very large | pong in the middle of their camp, and pre- 
pared a cart full of new ropes at the foot of it, in order to hang 
up the king's ſoldiers, whom they already looked upon as van- 
quiſhed and at mercy ; and it happened, that the purſuers in the 
royal army, returning back with their priſoners, choſe the place 
where the gallows ſtood, to guard them at, without offering to 
hang one of them, which they juſtly deſerved, and had ſo much 
reaſon to expect. The purſuers were no ſooner returned, and the 
whole action over, than general Dalzze/ arrived at the camp from 
Edinburgh, with a commiſſion renewed to be commander in chief, 
which he received that very morning by an expreſs. This com- 
mander having learned how the duke had conducted the war, 
told him publickly, and with great plainneſs, that he had betrayed 
the king; that he heartily wiſhed his commiſſion had come a day 
ſooner, for then, ſaid he, — rogues JOE = never * troubled his 
majeſty, or or the kingdom any more. | 

Thus 
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Thus the duke was at the ſame time ſuperſeded, and publickly 
rebuked, before all the army; yet his grace forgot his dignity ſo 
far, as to /neak among them at the town of Buhwell, (where the 
ſorces encamped) until the Saturday following; then all the troops 
marched back to G/a/gow, from whence, in two or three days, they 
were ſent to their ſeveral quarters; after which the duke of Mon- 
5outh paſſed by Sterling to Fife to viſit the duke of Rozhes. 

The ſame evening, after the rout on the Moor, the priſoners 
were ſent with a ſtrong guard towards Edinburgh. On Saturday 
morning, when the army was to march to G!a/gow, I deſired the 
general's leave to go with twelve dragoons, in ſearch of ſome of 
the rebels, who might probably paſs the Clyde, about Dunbarton, to 
ſhelter themſelves in the Highlands. With theſe dragoons, clad 
in grey coats and bonnets, I made hafte down the fide of the 
river; and about midnight, after travelling twenty-four miles, I 
came to a church, and while the ſoldiers ſtayed to refreſh their 
Horſes in the church-yard, I ſpied a country-fellow, going by, 
and aſked him in his own dialect, whither gang ye this time of 
night ? He anſwered, wha are ye that {peers ? I replicd, we are 
your ane Fo le: Upon this the fellow came up, and told me, there 
were eighteen friend, with horſes, at an old caſtle, waiting for a 
boat to paſs over into the iſle of Arran. I mounted the man 
behind one of my dragoons, and went towards the place : But 
the rebels not finding a boat, were gone off, and the guide diſ- 
miſled. There was a great dew on the graſs, which directed me 
and my party to follow the track of their horſes, for three or four 
miles, till the dew was gone off; I then enquired of a cow-herd 
on a hill, whether he ſaw any of our poor Fo be travelling that way 
he anſwered, that they had ſeparated on that hill, and gone three 
ſeveral ways, fix in a party; adding, that in one party there was 
a bra, muckle kerl, with a white hat on him, and a great bob of 
ribbons on the cock ot. Whereupon I ſent four of my dragoons at- 
ter one party, four more after another; and myſelf, with the re- 

maining 
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maining four, went in purſuit of him with the white bat. As T 
went forward, I met another cow-herd, who told me, that the fel- 
low with the haz, and one more, (for as the rogues advanced fur- 
ther into the 7/2, they ſtill divided into ſmaller parties) were juſt 
gone done the hill, to his maſter's houſe. The good man of the 
houſe returning, from putting the horſes to graſs in the garden, 
was going to ſhut the door ; whereupon myſelf and two of the 
dragoons commanded him, with our piſtols at his breaſt, to lead 
us to the room where the man lay, who wore a white hat. We 
entered the room, and before he awaked, I took away his arms, 
and commanded him to dreſs immediately: Then finding his 
companion aſleep in the 4arn, I forced him likewiſe to ariſe, and 
mounting them both on their own horſes, came at nine o'clock in 
the morning, with my two priſoners, to the other dragoons, at the 
lace where we appointed to meet. From thence we rode ſtrait to 
Glaſgow, and arrived thither about eight in the evening, after a 
Journey of fifty miles, fince we left the army at Bothwell the day 
before. 

This was upon a Sunday, and although we met with many 
hundreds of people on the road, yet we travelled on to Glaſgow, 
without any oppoſition. I muſt here inform the reader, that al- 
though I had once before taken this very man, who wore the 
white hat, yet I did not know him to be Mas Jahn King already 
mentioned, until I was told ſo by the man of the houſe where I 
found him. I likewiſe forgot to mention, that King, who knew 
me well enough, as ſoon as he was taken in the houſe, entreated 
me to ſhew him ſome favour, becauſe he had married a woman of 
my name; I anſwered, That is true, but firſt you got her with bairn, 
and all therefore now pay for diſgracmg one of my name. 
When we arrived near Claſgou, I ſent a dragoon to inform the 

general, that Mas John King was coming to kiſs his hand; where- 
upon his excellency, accompanied with all the noblemen and of- 
ficers, advanced as far as the bridge, to welcome me and my pri- 
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ſoner; where it is very obſervable, that Graham, laird of Clovers, 
who came among the reſt, made not the leaſt reproach to Mas 


Jobn, i in return of his infolent behaviour, when that commander 
fled from Drumclg. Mas Jahn was ſent to Edinburgh next 
morning, under a guard, and hanged' ſoon after. From hence I 
went to my quarters in Zanerick ſixteen miles from Glaſgow ; and 
about a month after, (I hope the reader will excuſe my weakneſs) 
I happened to dream that I found one FY//on, a captain among 
the rebels, at Bothwell-Bridge, in a bank of wood, upon the river 
Chae. This accident made fo ſtrong an impreſſion on my mind, 
that as ſoon as I awaked, I took fax and thirty dragoons, and got 
to the place by break of day; then I cauſed ſome of them to 
alight, 2 go into the wood, and ſet him up as hounds do a hare, 
while the reſt were ordered to ſtand centry to prevent his eſcape. 
It ſeems I dreamt fortunately, for Wilſon was actually in the wood, 
with &ve more of his company, as we afterwards learned; who all 
ſeeing me and my party advancing, hid themſelves in a little iſland 
on the river, among the broom that grew upon it. Wilſon had 
not the good fortune to eſcape; for as he was trying to get out 
of one copſe into another, I met him, and 8 by his good 
cleaths, and by the deſcription I had received of him before, that 
we was the man I looked for; I ſeized and brought him to my 
quarters; and from thence immediately conveyed him to Edin- 
$urgh, where he was hanged; but might have preſerved his life, 
if he would have condeſcended only to ſay, God ſave the King. 
This he utterly refuſed to do, and thereby Joſt not only his life, but 
likewiſe an eſtate, worth twenty-nine thouſand marks Scars. 

© For this ſervice, the duke of Rueerſbury, then high commiſ- 
foner of Scotland, recommended me to the king, 6 rewarded 
me with the giſt of Wilſon's eftate ; but although the grant paſſed , 
the ſeals, and the /beriff put me in poſſeſſion, yet I could neither 

{ell it nor lett it; no body daring, for fear of the rebels who had 
— eſcaped at Barbuell. Bridge, either to purchaſe or farm it; by 


which 
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which means I never got a penny by the grant; and at the revo- 
lution the land was taken from me and reſtored to Wiſſon's heirs. 
The winter following, general Da/ziel; with a battalion of the 
earl of Linlithgow's guards, the earl of Ayrly's troop of horſe, and 
captain Stuarts troop of dragoons, quartered at Kilmarnock, in the 
aft, fifty miles from Edinburgh. Here the general, one day, 
happening to look on, while I was exerciſing the troop of dragoons, 
aſked me, when I had done, whether I knew any of my men, 
who was ſkilful in praying well in the ſtyle and tone of the 
covenanters ? ] immediately thought upon one James Gibb, who 
had been born in Ire/and, and whom I made a dragoon. This 
man I brought to the general, aſſuring his excellency, that if I had 
raked hell, I could not find his match for his ſkill in mimicking the 
covenanters. Whereupon the general gave him five pounds, to 
buy him a great coat and a bonnet, and commanded him to find 
out the rebels, but to be ſure to take care of himſelf among them. 
The dragoon went eight miles off that very night, and got admit- 
tance into the houſe of a notorious rebel, pretending he came 
from Ireland out of zeal for the cauſe, to aſſiſt at the fight of 
Bothwell-Bridge, and could not find an opportunity fince, of re- 
turning to Ireland with ſafety ; he faid he durſt not be ſeen in 
the day time, and therefore, after bewitching the family-with his 
gifts of praying, he was conveyed in the duſk of the evening, with 
a guide to the houſe of the next adjoining rebel; and thus in the 
ſame manner, from one to another, till in a month's time he got 


through the principal of them in the Weſt; telling the general, at 


his return, that wherever he came, he made the old wives, in their 


devout fits, tear off their biggonets and mutches ; he likewiſe gave 
the general a liſt of their names and places of their abodes, and,” 
into the bargain, brought back a good purſe of money in his pocket. - 
The general deſired to know how he had prayed amongſt them; 
he anſwered, that it was his cuſtom in his prayers, to ſend the 
king, the miniſters of ſtate, the officers of the army, with all their 
: | T2 ſoldiers, 
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ſoldiers, and the epiſcopal clergy, all broad-fide to hell; but parti- 
cularly the general himſelf. What, ſaid the general, did you ſend 
me to hell, Sir? Tea, replied the dragoon, you at the head of them 
as their leader. | 
And here I do folemaly aver upon my veracity and knowledge, 
that &;ſbop Burnet, in the Hiſtory of his own Times, hath, in a moſt 
falſe and ſcandalous manner, miſrepreſented the action at Bothwell- 
Bridge, and the behaviour of the epiſcopal clergy in Scotland: For, 
as to the former, I was preſent in that engagement, which was 
performed in the manner I have related; and as to the latter, 
having travelled through moſt parts of that kingdom, particular 
the north and weſt; I was well acquainted with them, and will 
take it to my death, that the reverſe of this character, which 
Burnet gives of both, is the truth. And becauſe that author is ſo 
unjuſt to the epiſcopal clergy, and ſo partial to the covenanters, and 
their zeachers, I do affirm, that I have known ſeveral among the 
latter fort guilty of thoſe very vices, wherewith this biſhop brands 
the epi/copal clergy. Among many others, I will produce one in- 
 Rance, rather to divert the reader, than from any o4/oguy. One 
of thoſe eight fanatick teachers, who were permitted, at the re- 
oration, to keep their livings, came to Sir John Car michaels houſe, 
within a mile of Lanerick, where I was then upon a viſit to Sir 
Jaun. We drank hard till it was late, and all the company re- 
tired, except Sir Jahm and myſelf. The teacher would needs give 
us prayers, but fell aſleep before he had half done; whereupon Sir 
- Fobn and I, ſetting a bottle and glaſs at his zo/e, left him upon his 
knees. The poor man ſneaked off early the next morning, being, 
in all appearance, aſhamed of his bypocri/y. | ; 
Jo return from this digreſſion. The general ſent out ſeveral 
parties, and me with a party among the reſt ; where, during the 
winter, and the following ſpring, 1 ſecured many of thoſe, whoſe 
names and abodes the canting dragon had given a lift of. 
| 55 ho: In 
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In July following, the general, by order of council, commanded 
me to go with a detachment of thirty horſe, and fifty dragoons in 
purſuit of about one hundred and fifty rebels, who had eſcaped at 
Bothwell-Bridge, and ever ſince kept together in a body, up and 
down in Galloway. I followed them for five or fix days, from one 
place to another; after which, on the 22d of July, they ſtayed for 
me at Ars-Mofſs, ſituate in the ſhire of Air, near the town of 
Cumloeck. The Moſs is four miles long from eaft to we, and two 
broad. The rebels drew up at the eaſ end, and conſiſted of thirty 
horſe and one hundred and twenty foot. I faced them upon a 
riſing ground with my thirty horſe and fifty dragoons. The reaſon 
why the rebels choſe this place to fight on, rather than a plain 
field, was for fear their horſe might deſert the foot, as they did on 
Hamilton- Moor, near Bothwell-Bridge : And likewiſe, that in caſe 
they loſt the day, they might ſave themſelves by retreating into 
the Moſs. | 
I placed myſelf on the 4%, as judging, that the beſt officer the 
rebels had would command on the rigbt. The action began about 
five in the afternoon, but laſted not long; for I ordered my men 
firſt to receive the enemy's fire, then to ride down the hill upon 
them, and uſe their broad-ſwords: They did fo, and before the 
enemy had time to draw theirs, cut many of them down in an in- 
ſtant; whereupon they wheeled about, and captain Fowler, who 
commanded the rebels on the right, being then in the rear, ad- 
vancing up to me, I gave him ſuch a blow over the head with my 
broad-{word, as would have cleaved his ſkull, had it not been de- 
fended by a feel. cap. Fowler turning about, aimed a blow at me, 
but I warded it off, and with a back ſtroke, cut the upper part of 
his head clean off, from the noſe upwards. | 4 
By this time, the rebels leaving their horfes, fled to the Moſs; 
but the ryaliſis purfuing them, killed about fixty, and took four- 
teen priſoners. Here Cameron, the famous covenanter, loſt his life; 
and Haxton was taken priſoner, infamous for embruing his hands 
1 8 5 1 
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in the blood of the archbiſbop of St. Andrews, as I have already 
mentioned; for which pzrricide, both his hands were afterwards 
cut off, and he was hanged at Edinburgh. 
But this victory colt me very dear; for being then in the rear, 
I rode into the Moſs after the rebels, where I overtook a dozen of 
them hacking and hewing one of my men, whoſe horſe was bog- 
ge9; his name was Elliot, a ſtout ſoldier; and one of Clavers's 
| He had received. ſeveral wounds, and was at the point of 
bing killed, when I came to his relief. I ſhot one of the rogwes 
dead with my carbine, which obliged the reſt to let the poor man 
and his horſe creep out of the hole; but at the ſame time drew all 
their fury upon myſelf; for Elliot made a ſhift to crawl out of the 
Mofs, leading his borſe in his hand, but was wholely difabled from 
aſſiſting his deliverer, and was not regarded by his enemies, who 
ohadly thought he was mortally wounded, or indeed rather that 
they had no time to mind him; for I laid about me ſo faſt, that 
they judged it beſt to keep off, and not to venture within my 
reach ; till it unfortunately happened, that my horſe ſlipped in 
the ſame hole, out of which Elliot, and his had juſt got. When 
they had me at this advantage, they began to ſhew their courage, 
a manfully dealt their blows with their broad-{words, from ſome 
of which, the carbine that hung down my back, defended me a 
little. As I was paddling in the hole, the horſe not able to get out, 
one of the rebels ran me through the ſmall of the back with his 
broad · word, and at the fame inſtant, two more wounded me un- 
der the ribs with their ſmall ones. Then I threw myſelf over the 
head of my horſe, taking the far piſtol out of the holſter in my 
left hand, holding my broad-ſword.in my righr; and as one of 
the villains was coming haſtily up to me, his foot ſlipped, and be- 
fore he could recover himſelf, I ſtruck my ſword into his ſkull ; 
but the fellow being big and heavy, ſnapped it aſunder as he fell, 
within a ſpan of the hilt. The rebel had me now at a great ad- 
vantage: One of them made a ſtroke at me, which I warded off 
| with 
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with the hilt of the fword that was left in my hand; but the 
force with which he ſtruck the blow, and I kept it off, brought” 
us both to the ground. However, I got up before him, clapped 
my piſtol to his fide, and ſhot him dead. As ſoon as this was 
done, another came behind me, and with ſome weapon or other, 
firack me fuch a blow on the head, as laid me flat on my back; 
in which poſture I remained a good while inſenſible; the rogues” 
taking it for granted that I was dead, ſcoured off, fearing that by 
this time, ſome of my men were returning back from the purſuit. 

After ſome time, I a little recovered my ſenſes, and trove to 
lift myſelf up, which one of the rogues happening to ſee at ſome 
diſtance, immediately returned, and faid in my hearing, God, rhe 
dog is no deed yet: Then coming up to me, took his ſword, and 
putting its hilt to his breaſt, and guiding it with both his hands; 
made a thruſt at my belly; but my ſenſes were now ſo far reco- 
vered, that I parryed the thruſt with a piece of the ſword which 
rende ſtill in my hand. The fellow, when he miſſed his aim, 
almoſt fell on his face; for the ſword ran up to the hilt in the 
moſs; and as he was recovering himſelf, I gave him a dab in 
the mouth with my broken ſword, which very much hurt him; 
but he aiming a ſecond thruſt, which I had likewiſe the good 
fortune to put by, and kaving as before given him another dab 
in the mouth, he immediately went off, for fear of the rn 
whereof many were now returni | 

In this diſtreſs, I made a ſhift with much difficulty and pain, 
to get upon my feet, but my rigbt leg being diſabled by the wound 
I received from the broad- word, I was ſorced to limp by the 
Help of the carbine, which I made aſe of as a ſtaff. I had loſt my 
horſe; for one of the rogues, when I had quitted him in the hole, 
led him away through the azo/s. I recovered him about a year 
after from the man to whom the rebel had fold him; and the ſaid 
rebel when he was at the gallows, confeſſed himſelf to be the ſame 
man, who took away the horſe at Airs- Moſs. | 

4 | | There 
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There was a Lancaſhire gentleman, one Mr. Parker, who came 
volunteer to Airs-Mofs, with intent, as he expreſſed himſelf, to ſee 
the ſport. This gentleman, riding on my right hand, at the time 

when we received the enemy's fare, in the beginning of the action, 
was ſhot with a blunderbuſs under the left ſhoulder; the wound 
was ſo large, that a man might thruſt his faſt into it: Yet when I 
deſired him to fall back, and take care of his wound, he anſwered 
me, that he would firſt have his penny-worth out of the rogues ; 
and accordingly followed us on horſeback into the mojs, as far as 
the horſe could go without bogging. But, by that time, his wound 
ſo grievouſly pained him, with ſome other cuts he got in the pur- 
ſuit, that he was forced to alight and fit on a dry ſpot of ground, 
which he found in the ug, from whence he ſaw all that happened 
to me, without being able to come to my aſſiſtance, any more 
than Elliot; who having gotten to a riſing ground, ſaw likewiſe 
all that had paſſed, However Mr. Parker, as I came limping 
towards him, could not forbear laughing, and ſaid what a plague, 
have you got your bones well paid too? Then both of us made a 
ſhift to get up to Elliot on the riſing ground. 

The trumpeter being by this time returned, with ſome others 
from the purſuit, was ordered to ſound a call, which brought all 
the reſt back, with the fourteen priſoners and 7axton among the 
reſt, who was that day commander, in chief among the rebels. Of 
the king's party, but two were killed, Mr. Andrew Kerr, a gen- 
tleman of Clavers's own troop, and one Me. Kabe, a dragoon in 
captain Suart's troop, where I was. lieutenant. The wounded 
were about eight or nine, befides-Parker and Elliot. Elliot died 
the next day: He, Kerr,, and Ac. Kate, were honourably buried 
by Mr. Brawn, a gentlemag who lived bard by, to whoſe houſe 
their bodies were carried after the fight at the Moſs. An Engliſb 
lady, living about eight miles off, took care of Mr. Parker, but 
he died at her houſe a year after, of his wounds, very much la- 
mented on account of his /yo/ry and valaur. 


When 
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When the fight was over, night coming on, I ordered all my 
men, except 4 dragoons, whom I kept to attend — 
to march with the priſoners, and thoſe who were wounded, to 
Douglaſs, tourteen miles off, and to carry along with them Cameron 4 
head. In the mean time, I and my party of dragons went, that 
night, ſixteen long miles to Lanericl, where the general and all 
the foot quartered; as well to acquaint him with what had been 
done, as to have my own wounds taken care of. I ſent one of my 
" dragoons before me with my meſſage: Whereupon the general 
himſelf, although it were after midnight, accompanied with the 
earls of Linlithgow, Mar, Roſs; Hume, and the lord Dalbouſie, 
came out to meet me at the gate: Dalhoufie forced me to lodge 
in his own chamber, to which was accordingly carried by two of 
my dragoons. After my wounds had been dreſſed in the preſence 
of this noble company, who ſtood round about me, being very thirſty 
through the loſs of blood, I drank the king's health, and the com- 
pany's, in a large glaſs of wine ard water; and then was laid in 
Dalhoufie's own bed. 2 

Next day the general leaving Lanandth with the forces 2 | 
his command, ordered a troop of horſe and another of dr 
to attend me, till I ſhould be able to travel up to Edinburgh, * 
the better conveniency of phy/icians and ſurgeons, My ds did 
not confine me to my bed; and in a month's time I went to 
Edinburgh on horſeback by caly ſtages, where I continued till Can- 
dlemas following, lingering of the wound I had received by the 
broad-fword. My ſurgeon was the ſon of the ſame Dr. Irvin, who 
firſt got me into the guards; but having unfortunately neglected 

to tye a ſtring to the tent of green cloth, which he uſed 6 the 
+ NN the tent ſlipped into my body, where it lay under my 
navel ſeven months and. five days, and exceedingly pained me, 
not ſuffering me to ſleep, otherwiſe than by taking /oporiferous pills, 
When the ent was firſt miſſing, neither the /w7geo, nor any 
body elſe ever imagined that it was lodged in my body; but ſup- 

Vol. VII. 0 poſed 
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poſed it to have flipped out of the wound while I ſlept, and carrie 
away by ſome rat, or other vermin: The tent lying thus in my 
body, made it impoſſible that the wound could heal : Wherefore, 
after lingering ſeven months, by the advice of a gentlewoman in 
the neighbourhood, I got leave to go for Ireland, with my ſurgeon, 
and there try whether my native air would contribute any thing 
to my cure. 

However inſignificant this relation may be to the generality of 
readers; yet I cannot omit a lucky accident to which I owe my 
cure. While I continued at Edinburgh, I ordered ſome pipes of 
kad to be made in a mold, through which the thin corruption, 
which continually iſſued out of the wound, cauſed by the tent re- 
maining in my body, might be conveyed as through a Jet. 
Theſe pipes I cut ſhorter by degrees, in proportion as I imagined 
the wound was healing at the bottom ; till at laſt, by miſtaking 
the true cauſe, the tent continuing ſtill where it did, the pipes be- 
came too ſhort for the uſe intended ; wherefore when I was in 
Ireland, I made a coarſe pipe myſelf, which was long enough: 
This pipe, after the wound was waſhed with brandy, always re- 
mained in my body till the next dreſſing; but being made with- 
out art, and ſomewhat jagged at the end, it happened one morn- 
ing, when the pipe was drawn out as uſual, in order to have the 
wound waſhed, the tent followed, to the great ſurprize of my fa- 
ther, who, at that time, was going to dreſs the wound; my 
ſurgeon being then at Caſtie-Irvin, where I had left him with his 
brother Dr. Irvin, at Sir Gerard Irvin's houſe ; the ſame gentle- 
man who was delivered out of Derry- goal by my father, as I have 
related in the beginning of theſe memoirs. 

The night before the tent was drawn out of my body, having: 
not ſlept a wink, I thought myſelf in the morning ſomewhat fe- 
veriſh, and therefore defired my father to ſend for Dr. Lindſey, 

to let me blood. In the mean time, ſlumbering a little, I dreamed 
that the covenanters were coming to cut my throat; under this 


appre- 
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apprehenſion I awaked, and found my neighbour, captain Saun- 
derſon in my chamber, who was come to viſit me. I then called 
for my father to dreſs my wound; when the tent followed the 
pipe, as I have already faid, to my great joy, for then I knew I 
ſhould ſoon be well. I therefore ordered my horſe to be got ready, 
and rode out with captain Saunderſon and my father, to meet Dr. 
Lindſey, who hearing the joytul news, carried us to a gentleman's 
houſe, where we drank very heartily: Then I returned home and 
ſlept almoſt four-and-twenty hours. Two days after, Dr. Irvin 
and his brother, the ſurgeon, came to my father's houſe, where the 
Dr. being informed in the circumſtances of my cure, ſeverely chid 
his brother for his neglect, ſwearing he had a mind. to ſhoot him, 
and that, if I had died, my blood would have been charged on 
his head. He then ordered me a remedy, which would heal u 
the wound in twenty days. This fell out in the beginning 'of 
May, at which time taking leave of my father and other friends 
in Ireland, J returned to Edinburgh, where, before the end of that 
month, my wound was perfectly healed up; but I was never af- 
terwards fo able to bear fatigues as I had hitherto been. 

The duke of Vor was arrived at Edinburgh the Michaelmas be- 
fore, where the general, from the time he left Zanerick in July, 
continued with the guards; the reſt of the forces quartered up 
and down in other places. The general, after my arrival, com- 
ing every day to ſee me, in his way, as he went to the duke's court, 
did me the honour to mention me and my ſervices to his royal 
highneſs, who was defirous to ſee me; I was admitted to kiſs his 
hand, and ordered to fit down, in regard to my honourable 


wounds, which would not ſuffer me to ſtand, without great pain. 


I cannot conceal this mark of favour and diſtinction, ſhewn me by 
a great prince, although I am very ſenſible it will be imputed to 
vanity. I muſt remember likewiſe, that upon my return to Edin- 
burgh, happening to overtake the general in the ſtreet, and gently 
touching him, his excellency turning in a great furprize, cried out, 
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O God, Man, are you living? 1 anſwered that I was, and hoped to 
do the king and his excellency further ſervice. 

After I had continued a month with my friends in Edinburgh, 

who all congratulated with me upon my recovery, I repaired to 
the troop at Lanerich, where I often ranged with a party through 
the Weſt, to find out the ſtragling remains of the covenanting 
rebels, but for ſome time without ſuccels, till a week before Chri/t- 
mas, after the duke of York ſucceeded to the crown, and a year 
and half after I was cured. Having drank hard one night, I 
dreamed that I had found captain David Steele, a notorious rebel, 
in one of the five farmers houſes on a mountain in the ſhire of 
Clide/dale, and pariſh of Liſmabego within eight miles of Hamilton, 
a place that I was well acquainted with. This man was head of 
the rebels, ſince the affair of Airs-Moſs, having ſucceeded to 
Haeaxton, who had been there taken, and afterwards hanged, as the 
reader has already heard: For as to Robert: Hamilton, who was 
their commander in chief at Bothwell-Bridge, he appeared no more 
among them, but fled, as it was believed, to Holland. 

Steele, and his **. before him, held a farm in the eſtate of 
Hamilton, within two or three miles of that town. When he be- 
took himſelf to arms, the farm lay waſte, and the duke could find 
no other perſon, who would venture to take it; whereupon his 
grace ſent ſeveral meſſengers to Steele, to know the reaſon why he 

kept the farm waſte. The duke received no other anſwer, than 
chat he would keep it waſte, in /p;gh7 of him and the Ling too; 

" whereupon his grace, at whoſe table I had always the honour to be 
a welcome gueſt, defired I would uſe my endeavours to deſtroy 
that rogue, and I would oblige him for ever. 

I muſt here take leave to inform the reader, that the duke of 
Hamilton's friendſhip for me, was founded upon the many ſervices 
be knew 1 had done the publick, as well as upon the relation I 
bore to Sir Gerard Irvin, the perſon, whom, of all the world, his 
grace moſt loved and eſteemed, ever ſince the time they had 

ed 
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ſerved in arms together for the King, in the Highlands, with my 
lord Glankern and Sir Arthur Forbes, (father to the preſent earl of 
Granard) after the king's defeat at Worceſter, during the time of 
the «/urpation. 4 | 
Io return therefore to my ſtory; when I awaked out of my 
dream, as I had done before in the affair of #:/on, (and I defire 
the ſame apology I made in the introduction to theſe memoirs, 
may ſerve for both) I preſently roſe, and ordered thirty- ſix dra- 
goons to be at the place appointed by break of day. When we 
arrived thither, I ſent a party to each of the five farmers houſes. 
This villain Steele had murdered above forty of the king's ſubjects 
in cold blood ; and, as I was informed, had often laid ſnares to en- 
zrap me; but it happened, that although he uſually. kept a gang 
to attend him, yet at this time he had none, when he ſtood in 
the greateſt need. One of my party found him in one of the far- 
mer's houſes, juſt as I happened to dream. The dragoons, firſt, 


ſearched all the rooms below without ſueceſs, till two of, them 


hearing ſomebody ſtirring over their heads, went up a pair of turn 
pile fairs. Steele had put on his cloaths, while the ſearch was 
making below : The chamber where he. lay. was called the cham- 
ber of Degſa, which is the name given to a room, where the /aird 
lies when he comes to a renant s bouſe, Steele, ſuddenly opening 
the door, fired a b/underbuſs down at the two dragoons, as they 
were coming up the fairs; but the bullets, grazing againſt the {ide 
of the turnpile, only wounded and did not kill them. Then Steele 
violently threw himſelf down the fairs among them, and made 
towards the door to. fave his life, but loſt it upon the ſpot ; for the 


dragoons who guarded the houſe, diſpatched him with their broad- / / 
ſwords, I was not with the party when he was killed, being at 


that time employed in ſearching at one of the other four houſes, 
but I ſoon found what had happened, by hearing the noiſe of the 
ſhot made with the 4/underbyſs : From hence I returned ſtrait to 


| Lanerick, 
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Lanerick, and immediately ſent one of the dragoons expreſs to ge- 
neral Drummond at Edinburgh. 
General Dalzie! died about Micbaelmas this year, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by lieutenant general Drummond, who was likewiſe my very 
good friend. | 
But I cannot here let paſs the death of fo brave and loyal a 
commander, as general Dalzie/, without giving the reader ſome 
account of him, as far as my &nowledge, or enquiry, can reach. 
Thomas Dalziel, among many other officers, was taken priſoner 
at the unfortunate defeat at Yorceſter, and ſent to the tower; from 
whence, I know not by what means, he made his eſcape, and 
went to Mu/covy; where the Czar, then reigning, made him his 
general: But ſome time after the r7e//oration of the royal family, he 
. gave up his commiſſion, and repairing to king Charles the Second, 
was, in conſideration of his eminent ſervices, conſtituted | com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's forces in Scotland; in which poſt he 
continued till his death, excepting only one fortnigbt, when he 
was ſuperſeded by the duke of Monmouth, ſome days before the 
action at Bothwell-Bridge, as I have already related. He was 
bred up very hardy from his youth, both in et and charhing. 
He never wore Boots, nor above one coat, which was cloſe to his 
body, with cloſe ſleeves, like thoſe we call jockey-coats. He never 
wore a perule; nor did he ſhave his b:ard fince the murder of 
king Charles the Firſt. In my time, his head was ald, which he 
covered only with a beaver-hat, the brim of which was not above 
three inches broad. His beard was white and bufby, and yet reached 
down almoſt to his girdle. He uſually went to London once or 
twice in a year, and then only to kiſs the Ang hand, who had a 
reat eſteem for his worth and valouwr. His unuſual dre/s and 
figure, when he was in London, never failed to draw after him a 
great crowd of boys, and other young people, who conſtantly at- 
tended at his lodgings, and followed him with Fuzzas, as he 


went to court, or returned from it. As he was a man of humour, 


he 
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he would always thank them for their civilities, when he left them 
at the door, to go into the king; and would let them know ex- 
actly, at what hour he intended to come out again, and return to 
his lodgings. When the Ling walked in the Park, attended by 
ſome of his courtiers, and Dalziel in his company, the ſame crowds 
would always be after him, ſhewing their admiration at his beard 
and dreſs, ſo that the king could hardly paſs on for the crowd; 
upon which his majeſty bid the devil tale Dalziel, for bringing 
ſuch a rabble of boys together, to have their guts ſqueezed out, 
whilſt they gaped at his long beard and antick babit; requeſting. 
him, at the ſame time, (as Da/zie/ uſed to expreſs it) to ſhave and 
areſs like other Chriſtians, to keep the poor bairns-out of danger. All 
this could never prevail on him to part with his beard, but yet, 
in compliance to his majeſiy, he went once to court in the very height 
of the faſhion; but as ſoon as the king and thoſe about him had 
laughed ſufficiently, at the ſtrange figure he made, he re. aſſumed 
his uſual Habit, to the great joy of the boys, who had not diſcovered- 
him in his faſhionable . 
When the duke of York ſucceeded to the crown, general Dalziel * 
was reſolved {till to retain his /oyalty, although, at the ſame time, 
he often told his friends, that all things were going wrong at 
court; but death came very ſeaſonably, to reſcue him from the 
difficulties he was likely to be under, between the notions he had- 
of duty to his prince on one fide, and true zeal for his religion on 
the other. 


I muſt now reſume a little my diſcourſe upon captain Steele, 


£Y time before the action, in which he was killed, gencral y | 


Drummond, who was then newly made commander in chief, ſent ſor 
me in haſte, to attend him in Edinburgh: My way lay through a 

very ſtrong paſs, hard by Airs-Mojs, and within a mile of Cumlack : 
As I was going through Cumleck, a friend there told me, that 
Steele, with a party, waited for me at the paſs. I had with me 


only one dragon and a drummer: I ordered the latter to gallop » 
4 on 
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on ſtrait to the paſs, and when he got thither, to beat a dragoon- 
march, while I with the dragoon ſhould ride along the h- path, 

on the edge of the Mo/s. When Steele and his men heard the 
drum, they ſcoured croſs the - path into the Mos, apprehending 
that a frong party was coming in ſearch of them: But either I, 

or the dragon, (I forgot which) ſhot one of the rebels dead, as he 
croſſed us to get into the Moſs. To put an end to this buſineſs 
of Steele. When the dragon, whom I ſent expreſs, had delivered 
his meſſage to general Drummond, he was juſt ſetting out for his 
country-houle at Dumblain, but returned to his lodgings, and wrote 
me a letter, that he would ſend for me up after the Bolidays, and 
recommend me to the government, to reward me for my ſervices. 

He faithfully kept his word, but I received nothing more than 
promiſes. 

Steele was buried in the ed of Liſmahego, by ſome 
of his friends; who, after the revolution, erected a fair monument, 
on pillars, over his grave, and cauſed an epitaph to be engraved 
on the /one, in words to this effect. 

Here heth the body of captain David Steele, a ſaint, who was 

murdered by John Creichton | with the date underneath. ] 

Some of my Friends burleſpued this epizaph, in the following 
manner: 
Here lies the Body of Saint Steele, 
Murdered by John Creichton, that Dee l. 


Duke Hamilton, in queen Anm time, informed me of this 

honour done to that infamous rebel; and when J had faid to his 
grace, that 1 wiſhed he had onleied his for- mem to demoliſh the 
monument, the duke anſwered, he would not have done fo for froe 
hundred pounds, becauſe it wool be an honour to me as long as 
it laſted. - 

The laſt ſummer, about the end of May, if T remember right, 
(and I deſire to be excuſed for not always relating things in the 
order when they happened) the marquis of Argyle, after having 

eſcaped 
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| eſcaped out of the caſtle of Edinburgh, into Holland returned to 
invade Scotland, to ſupport the duke of Monmouth's pretenfions to 
the crown, as was generally believed. He landed in his own 
country, in the Highlands, with a party of Dutch, and ſome Scot- 
tiſh gentlemen, who had fled for treaſon; among whom Sir John 
an was of the greateſt note: Whereupon the government 
ordered the marquis of Atholl, and Mr. Owen Cameron, laird of 
Logheel, to raiſe their clans, and march with their. party againſt 
Argyle. They did ſo, and, in the evening, pitched their camp 
cloſe by him. Here, in the night, Cameron, patroling with a party, 
met another of his own men, and taking them for enemies, becauſe 
they had loſt the word in their cups, killed eight or nine; among 
whom two or three happened to be perſons of note. The friends 
of thoſe who were killed, reſolving, if poſſible, to have him hang- 
ed; he was obliged to ride p to the king. He went to his ma- 
jeſty in the dreſs in which he had travelled; and the king, being 
already informed how the accident happened, inſtead of ſuffering 
him to tell his ſtory, commanded him to draw his &road-/fword, 
intending to #7ght him therewith: But Cameron could not draw 
it, becauſe the /cabbard had got wet on the way. The king, ob- 
ſerving the confuſion he was in, ſaid, he knew the reaſon that kept 
the ſword in the ſheath; adding, that he never failed to draw it, in 
the ſervice of his father, his brother, and himſelf; whereupon he 
was knighted with another fword, with the zitle of Sir Owen Cameron. 
He returned to Edinburgb, and from thence went as a volunteer, 
to ſerve in the landing army, which was then moving towards the 
coaſt of Galloway, to prevent Argyle from landing. For, upon 
the oppoſition he found from the marquis of Arholl, and his men, 
with their afitance in the Highlands, he ſhipped his forces, and 
failed round to the Ve, hoping to land there. But the army 
moving along the coaſt, always in fight of him, compelled him to 
return the way he came, until he landed in his own country again. 
From thence, after gathering what ſupplies of men he could, he 
Ver. VII. X marched 
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marched, and encamped, in the evening, within two or three miles 
of Glaſgow. But the king's army, having ſent out ſcouts, to dif- 
cover what way he took, encamped over againſt him, the ſame 
euening, on an eminence; there being a Gg between both armies. 
The Hing forces conſiſted of the earl of Linlithgow's regiment 

of faut. guard, the earl of Mar's of foot, Clavers's of horſe, Dun- 
ure s of dragoons, Bochan's of foot, and Levingſton's of horſe- 
guards, with ſome gentlemen of quality, volunteers; among whom 
the earl of Dunbarton was of the greateſt note. | 

Here the two armies lay in fight of each other; but, before- 
mornings. Argyle was gone, his Highlanders having deſerted him; 
and then the &7g's army went to refreſh themſelves at Glaſcow, 
waiting till it could be known, which way Argyle had fled. It 
was ſoon. underſtood that he had croſſed the Clyde at Kilpatrick ;, 
and that Sir Jun Cogberam lay with a party, in a Stone-Dile- 
Park, about ten miles off. The lord: Ros was therefore diſpatch- 
ed, with a party of horſe, and captain Claland, who. was. now my: 
captain, (my friend Stuart being dead) with. another of dragons, 
to find them out: When they came up to the Park, where Sir 
Fohn Gogheran lay with his Dutch; they. fired at one another, 
and ſome of the king's ſoldiers: fell, among whom captain Cleland: 
was. one; whereupon the troop was given to Sir Adam Blare (who: 
was likewiſe wounded in that raſh. engagement) although, upon 
duke Hamilton's application to the king, I had been promiſed to, 
* ſucceed Cleland. But Sir Adam, and ſecretary Melford, being: 

brotbers-in-law, that intereſt prevailed.. | | 

_ I muſt defire the readers pardon, for fo frequently interſperfing: 
my own. private affairs, with thoſe of the publick ; but what I 
chicfly propoſed; was. to write my own memoirs, and not a Hiſtory: 
of the Times, farther. than I was concerned in them, 
Night coming on, the king's party withdrew, leaving Sir Jobn 
Cg beran in the Park, who, notwithſtanding this little ſucoeſs, de- 
fired his followers to ſhift for themſelves, and left them before 

l morning. 
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morning. Argyle next evening was found alone, a mile above 
Greenknock, at the water-fide, endeavouring to get into a little boat, 
and grapling with the owner thereof, (a poor weaver.) It ſeems 
he wanted preſence of mind, to engage the man with a piece of 
money, to ſet him on the other fide. In the mean time, Sir 
John Shaw, riding with ſome gentlemen to Greenknack, and ſeeing 
the Hruggle, ſeized the earl, and carried him to Glaſgow, from 
whence he was ſent with a ſtrong guard to Edinburgh, and ſome 
time after beheaded. _ | 

The next day, the army marched towards the borders, againſt 
the duke of Monmouth, but, an expreſs arriving of his defeat, the 
were commanded to repair to their ſeveral quarters. 

I ſhall here occaſionally relate an unfortunate accident, which 
happened this ſummer in Scotland. . £: 456d 

Mc. Donnel, laird of Cappagh in the Highlands, within eight 
miles of 1nverloghy, was unjuſtly poſſeſſed, as moſt men believed, 
for many years, of an eſtate, which in right belonged to the laird 
of Mackintoſh. Both theſe gentlemen {were well affected to the 
king. The laird of Cappagh, after ſowing-time was over, had 

e that ſummer, as it was his cuſtom, to make merry with his 
Clans, on the mountains, till the time of harveſt ſhould call him 
home. But in his abſence, Mackintoſh, and his Clans, aſſiſted 
with a party of the army, by order from the government, poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Cappagh's eſtate; whereupon Mc. Donnel, and 
his Clans, returning from the mountains, ſet upon the enemy, 
killed ſeveral gentlemen among them, and took Mackintoſh him-. 
{elf priſoner. Mc. Donne had given ſtrict orders to his men, not 
to kill any of the army. But captain Mc. Kenzy, who commanded 
on the other ſide, making a ſhot at one of Mc. Donnels men, who 
was purſuing his adverſary, the man, diſcharging his piſtol at the 
captain, ſhot him in the knee, who, after having been carried fifty 


miles, to Inverneſs, to a ſurgeon, died of his wound. 
K 2 Soon 
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Soon after the government ordered me to detach fixty dragoons, 
with a lieutenant, cornet, and ſtandard, and to march with captain 
Streighton, and two hundred of the foot-guards, againſt the Mc. 
Dennels ; to deſtroy man, woman, and child, pertaining to the 
laird of Cappagh, and to burn his houſes and corn. Upon the 
approach of our party, Mc. Dornel, laird of Cappagb, diſmiſſing 
his priſoners, retired farther into the mountains; whereupon, we 
who were ſent againſt him continued to deſtroy all the houſes and 
corn, from the time of Lammaſs to the tenth. of Seprember : And 
then we advanced towards the borders, to join the Scotch army, 
which at that time was marching towards England, againſt the 
prince of Orange, who then intended an invaſion. We arrived 
there the firſt of Ofober, after a march of two hundred miles. 
General Drummond being then dead, James Douglaſs, brother 

to the duke of 2 weenſberry, fucceeded him as commander in chief: 
And Graham: laird of Cl/avers (about this time created lord Dundee) 
was major- general. On the firſt of Ociaber, the army paſſed the 
Tweed, and drew up on the 4anks, on the Exgifh fide, where the 
general gave a ſtrict charge to the officers, that they ſhould keep 
their men, from offering the leaſt injury in their march; adding, 
that if he heard any of the Egh/b complain, the officers ſhould 
anſwer for the faults of their men; and. fo. they arrived at Carliſſa 
that night. | | | 

Next day, general Dowgla/s, by order from the king, marched 
the foot, by Cheſter; towards Londen; and Dundee the horſe, by 
York; to which city he arrived in four or five days The army 
did not reach London till about the five and twentieth. of Offober; 
being ordered, by the contrivance of Dowgla/s, the general, to. 
march flow, on purpoſe that the prince of Orange might land, be- 
fore the king's forces ſhould grow ſtrong enough to oppoſe him. 

The Scorch army, at this time, conſiſted of four regiments of 
foot, one of harſe, one of dragoons, one troop of horſe-guards z 
and it was computed, that the earl of Feverſbam, who was then 


general 
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general of all the king's forces, had under his command, of Eng- 
Iißd, Scotch, and Iriſh, an army of near thirty thouſand men. Soon 
after the prince's landing, the king went to Saliſbury, with a guard 
of two hundred horſe, commanded by the old earl of Airiy, two 
days before the body of the army came up to him. The earl of 
Airly, when he was lord Ogleby, had attended the t marquis 
of Montroſe in all his actions, for king Charles the Firſt, and Second. 
But, at this time, being old, it was reported that he was dead, be- 
fore the Scorch forces went into England, to oppoſe the prince ß 
Orange; whereupon the king, believing the report, had given his 
troop in Dundee s regiment to the earl of Auandals: But the earl 
having overtook the army at Cambridge, in their march, went on 
to London, and there preſenting himſelf before the king; his ma- 
jeſty was ſo juſt and gracious, that he immediately reſtored his 
lordſhip to the troop, ordering him at the ſame time, to command 
thoſe two hundred men, who attended him down to Sahſbury... +.,# 
When all the forces were arrived at Saliſbury, the earl of Dun 


more with his regiment of dragoons (wherein I ſerved) was ordered; 
to a paſs three miles below the city, where I commanded the >: 


guard that night, | 
The ſame morning that the army arrived, the great men about 
the king, as the lord Churchill, &c. to the number of thirty, ad- 
viſed his majeſty to take the air on horſeback, intending, as the 
earl of Dunmore was informed, to give up their maſter to the 
ince: But the king, probably ſuſpecting the deſign, returned in 
ſte to the city. Next night, at a council of war, called to con- 
ſult what was fitteſt to be done in the preſent juncture of affairs, 
the very fame great men ſwore to ſtand. by his majeſty with theis - 
lives and fortunes; and as ſoon as he was gone to reſt, mounting 
on horſeback, they all went over to the prince, except the earl of. 
Feverſham, Dunbarton, and a very few more: For the earl of 
Dunharton going to his majeſty, for orders, at four of the clock. in, 
the morning, found they were all departed. | 


| Tho 
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Thoſe few who ſtayed with the king, adviſed his EY to re- 
turn immediately to — and the lord Dumdee was ordered to 
bring up the Seorch horſe and dragoons, with the duke of Berwic#'s 
regiment of horſe, to Reading, where he joined Dunbarton with his 
fbrces, and continued there nine or ten days. They were, in all, 
about ten thouſand ſtrong. General Doug/a/s, with his regiment 
of foot-guards, paſſing by Reading, lay at Maidenhead; from 
whenee, one of his battalions revolted to the prince, under the 
oonduct only of a corporal, whoſe name was Kemp. However, 
Douglaſs affared the king, that this defection happened againſt his 
will; and yet when the officers were ready to fire upon the de- 
ſerters, his compaſſion was ſuch, that he would not permit them. 

After this, the earl of Dumbarton, and the lord Dundee, with all 
the officers, who adhered to the king, were ordered to meet his ma- 
jeſty at Uxbridge, where he deſigned to fight the prince: The 
earl of Feverſbam got thither before the king and the army arrived. 
When the forces drew together, every party ſent an officer to the 
earl of Feverſham, to receive his commands. I attended his lord- 
ſhip from my lord Dundee, and was ordered, with the reſt, to wait 
till the king came to dinner, his majeſty being expected within half 
an hour; but it fell out otherwiſe: For the ear], to his great ſur- 
prize, received a letter from the king, ſignifying, that his majeſty* 
was gone off, and had no further ſervice for the army. When I 
carried this news to my lord Dundee, neither his lordſhip, nor the 
lords Linkthgow and Dunmore, could forbear falling into tears: 
After which, being at a loſs what courſe to take, I ſaid to my lord 
Dundee, that as he had brought us out of Scotland, he ſhovld con- 
vey us thither back again in a body; adding, that the forces might 
lye that night at Var ford, fix miles off: My advice was followed, 
and I went before to get billets, where to quarter the men. My 
lord Dundee ordered all to be ready at ſound of trumpet, and to 
unbridle their horſes no longer, than while they were eating their 
oats. The townſmen contrived to give out a report, before day, 

that 
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that the prince of Orange was approaching, hoping to afright us 
away with a falſe alarm: Whereupon we marched out, but at the 


fame time drew up in a ſtrong encloſure, at the town's end: re- 


ſolving to fight the prince, if he ſhould advance towards us. My 


lord Dundee diſpatched me immediately, to diſcover whether the 
report of the prince's approach were true; but I only met a meſ- 


ſenger with a letter from his highneſe, to my lord Dundee, which 


I received and delivered to his lordſhip. The contents of it, as far 
as I am able to recollect, were as follow: 


% My lord Dunvzs, 
“J underſtand you are now at Varforu, * that you * 
« your men together; I deſire you may ſtay there till farther or- 
» an, and, upon my honour, none in my army ſhall touch you.“ 
W. H. Prince of OxAN GB. 


Upon the receipt of this /zzrer, our forces returncd into the 
town, ſet up their hor/es, and refreſhed themſelves. About three 
in the afternoon, there came intelligence, that the king would be at 
IP hitehall that night, having returned from Feæverſbam, whither he 
had fled in gui, and was ill- treated by the rabble before they 
diſcovered him. Upon this incident, the lords Dundee, Dunmore, 
 Linlithgow, and myſelf, who defired leave to go with my colonel, 
took horſe ; and, arriving at 7/3izeball a little after the king, bad 
the Joneur to kifs his majeſty's hand. 


The next morning, the earl of Feverſbam was ent by the King, 


with ſome propoſals to the prince of whe. who was then at 
Windſor, where his lordſhip was put in arreſt by the fre s com- 
mand, who ſent the marquis of Halifax, the earl 


next day, beſore aweloe & cack. © This order was given about one in 
the morning: At the ſame time, a barge was — to Y/hiteball- 


fairs, 


Shrewſbury, 
and the lord. Delamair (if I rightly remember) to the king, with 


his bighne/5's order, that his majeſty ſhould remove from M, biteball, 


4 þ 
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and a Dutch guard ſet about the king, without his know- 
but with dire&#ions to ſee him ſafe, if he had a mind to go on 
band any „np, in order to his eſcape. A /bip, it ſeems, was like- 
wiſe 3 and his majeſty, attended by the lords Dunmore, 
Arran and Middleton, went on board ; and then the three lords 
returned to London. The prince arrived at St. amess about two 
hours after his majeſty's departure; and the earl of Arran went, 
among the reſt, to attend his highneſs; to whom being introduced, 
he told the prince, that the king, his maſter, had commanded bim, | 
upon his departure, to wait upon his highneſs, and receive his com- 
mands. The prince replied he was glad to ſee him, and had an 
eſteem for him and all men of honour. Then turning aſide to ſome 
other perſons, who were making their court ; Dr. Burnet, ſoon 
after made bilhop of Sah/bury, who had been the earl of Arrar's 
governor, coming up to his lordſhip, cried, &, my lord Arran, you 
are now come in, and think to make a merit when the work is done. 
To this inſult the earl, in the hearing of many, replied only, Come, 
Doctor, we ken one another weel enough. And the earl's own father 
told the prince, that if this young fellow were not ſecured, he 
would, perhaps, give his highneſs ſome trouble. Whereupon this 
noble young lord was ſent to the tower, where he continued about 
a year, and then returned to Scotland: And ſoon after, the young 
lord Forbes, now earl of Granard, was likewiſe impriſoned in the 
Game place. King William had made ſeveral advances to his lord- 
ſhip, as he did to many other perſons of quality, to engage him 
io hi ſervice; and ſending for him one day, aſked him why he 
did not take care of his regiment ? My lord Forbes, not being pro- 
vided on a ſudden with a better anſwer, told the king, that having 
been born in Ireland, he had not credit enough, he believed, to 
raiſe men to fill up the places of the papiſts in his regiment. King 
Wilkam thereupon on bid he would take that charge upon himſelf. 
Lord Forbes, le now recollected himſelf, ſaid, he had likewiſe 
another reaſon why he found it neceſſary to decline his ſervice, but. 
f : | | was 
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was unwilling to mention it, not having the leaſt intention to diſ- 
oblige his highneſs. The prince deſired that he might do it 

freely, and it ſhould not diſoblige him; whereupon my lord ſaid, 
that having ſworn to retain his /oyalty to king James, he could not, 
in Honour and conſcience, without his maſter's permiſſion, enter into 
the /ervice of another prince, during his majeſty's life. Whereupon 
king William, ſoon after, thought it proper to ſend him to the 
toter; but, however, was ſo generous, as, in the time of his con- 
finement, to ſend one of the clerks of the treaſury, with an order 
to pay him two hundred pounds, as very reaſonably thinking, that, 
under the loſs of his regiment, as well as of his rents in Treland, 
he might want money to ſupport himſelf. My lord Forbes having 
aſked the clerk, by whoſe direction he brought that ſum? And 
the other anſwering, that he was only ordered to pay the money 
to his lordſhip, and to take his receipt, conjectured this preſent 
to have proceeded from king William; and therefore deſired the 
clerk to preſent his moſt humble reſpects and thanks to his high- 
neſs, and to let him know, that, as he had never done him any 
ſervice, he could not, in honour, receive any marks of his bounty. 

Upon this ſubject I muſt add one more particular, that when 
my lord Forbes arrived with his regiment out of Ireland, and at- 
tended on king James, he adviſed his majeſty to fight the prince 
upon the firſt opportunity after his landing, before his party ſhould 
grow ſtrong: But thoſe about the king, who had already engaged 
in the other intereſt, would not ſuffer that advice to be followed. 

I now return to my lord Dundee, and my lord Dunmore. Their 
lordſhips acted no longer as colonels, when they underſtood that 
the prince intended to place himſelf on the throne during his ma- 
jeſty's life: But the firſt, with the twenty-four troopers, who fol- 
lowed him up from Watford, left Londen, and repaired, with the 


utmoſt expedition, to his own caſtle; and the ſecond, ſome time 


after, to Edinburgh, lying both quiet, until the convention of the 
ſtates of Scotland was called. | i 
Vol. VII. * After 
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- After their lordſhips were gone to Scotland, I went to Watford, 
where my lord Kil/ythe, as lieutenant colonel, commanded the lord 
Dunmore's regiment of draggons; the reſt of the army, which 
had been there, being gone to other places. Then major-general 
Mc. Coy ordered the lord Kil/ythe to march the regiment from 
place to place, until they ſhould come to Congerton, a town in 
Cheſhire. Here they 3 when the prince and princeſs of 
Orange were proclaimed king and queen of England, &c. by the 
ſheriff and three or four bailiffs. It happened to be a very formy 
day; and when the ſheriff had done his office, a crack-brained 
fellow, at the head of a great rabble, proclaimed the duke of 
Monmouth king, to the great diverſion of the regiment, not be- 
lieving he had been beheaded. 

When my lord Dundee refuſed to ſerve the prince of Orange, 
Sir Thomas r of my lord Kilſytbes ami y, got the regi- 
ment. This gentleman was born in Holland, and often uſed to 
raiſe recruits in Scotland; upon which account, be was well known 
to the regiment. He came down poſt to Congerton, and at ſup- 
per, told the officers, that he was ſent to know, which of them 
would ferve king William, and which would not? Now the oath 
of allegiance to that prince, having not been offered to that regi- 
ment, one of the company anſwered ; that we, having ſworn al- 
legiance to king James, could not, in conſcience and honour, draw 
our ſwords againſt him: Whereupon Sir Thomas, drinking an 
health to king James, upon his knees, anſwered, that he wiſhed he 
might be damned, whenever he ſhould command thera to break 
that oath. And, in order to ingratiate himſelf further with the 
regiment, added, that he would return to Londen next day, for 
a command to march them ſtrait to Scotland, where their wives 
and friends were; and likewiſe to procure a captain's commiſſion 
for me, ſince Sir Adam Blaire, who commanded the troop in 
which I was lieutenant, had fefuſed to ſerve king William; both 
which he — obtained. 

1 | When 
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When he returned from London, he marched with the regiment 
directly through Berwick into Scotland; and as they paſſed by 
Edinburgh, (the caftle whereof was kept for king James, by the 
duke of Gordon) Sir Thomas and my lord Kilfythe went into the 
town, to receive duke Hamiltons commands, who was then high 
commiſſioner; and ſome other officers went in at the ſame time, 
to ſee their wives and friends, 1 : 
The duke aſked Sir Thomas, where I was? And, being inform- 
ed that I was gone to Sterling, deſired I might be ſent for. Upon 
my attending his grace, he was pleaſed to fay, that he had been 
always my friend; and that now he had it in his power to pro- 
vide for me, if I would be true to my truſt; (fog he ſuppoſed I 
had taken the oath to king William) and, upon my anſwer, that 
I would be true to what I had ſworn, the duke rephed, it was 
very well, Bi n he 
Upon this occaſion, and before I proceed further, I think it 
will be proper to make ſome - apology for my future conduct; 
becauſe I am conſcious, that many people, who are in anather in- 
tereſt, may be apt to think and ſpeak hardly of me: But I deſire 
they would pleaſe to conſider, that the revolution was then an 
event altogether new, and had put many men much wiſer than 
myſelf, at a loſs how to proceed. I had taken the oath of allegi- 
ance to king James; and having been bred up under the ſtricteſt 
principles of loyalty, could not force my conſcience to diſpenſe 
with that oathy during his majeſty's life. All thoſe perſons of 
quality in Scotland, to whom I had been moſt obliged, and on 


whom I chiefly depended; did ſtill adhere to that prince. Thoſe / / 


people, whom, from my youth, I had been taught to-abhor; 
whom, by the commands of my ſuperiors, I had conſtantly treated 
as rebels; and who, conſequently conceived an irreconcileable ani- 
moſity againſt me; were, upon this great change, the higheſt in 
favour and employments. And laſtly, the eſtabliſhed religion in 
Scotland, which was epiſcopal, under which J had been * 
| * | an 
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and to which I had always borne the higheſt veneration, was ut- 
terly deſtroyed in that kingdom (although preſerved in the other 
two) and the preſbyterian kirk, which had ever been my greateſt 
averſion, exalted in its ſtead. | 5 

Upon all theſe conſiderations, I hope every candid reader will 
be ſo juſt to believe, that, ſuppoſing me in an error I acted at leaſt 
fincerely, and according to the dictates of my conſcience ; and, 
as it is manifeſt, without any worldly view: For, I had then con- 
ſiderable offers made me, and in all probability ſhould have been 
greatly advanced, if I could have perſuaded myſelf to accept them. 
Having ſaid thus much to excuſe my conduct, from that time 
forward, I ſhall now proceed to relate facts and paſſages, juſt as 
they happened; and avoid, as much as poſſible, giving any offence. 
My lord Dunmore being then at Edinburgh, I thought it my 
duty to pay my reſpects to his lordſhip, who had been alſo my 
colonel. He was pleaſed to invite me to dine with him that day 
at a tavern; where he faid lieutenant general Dowg/a/s, (who had 
left England, a little before, on ſome pretence or other) the lord 
Kilſythe, captain Murray, (all his a ne lads, as his lordſhip expreſſed 
himſelf) were to meet him. I objected againſt Dowgla/s, that he 
was not to be truſted (this was, the fame man, who afterwards 
was lieutenant general of king Williams army in Ireland, againſt 
king James; and whoſe name will never be forgot in that king- 
dom, on account of his many ravages and barbarities committed 
there); but his lordſhip anſwered, that he would pawn his life for 
his honeſty; becauſe my lord Dundee had aſſured him, that the 
lieutenant general had given him his faith and honour, te be with 
him in five days, if he marched to the hills to declare for king 
James. Whereupon I fubmitted my ſcruples to my colonel's judg- 
ment; and accordingly we all met together at the tavern. 
Dinner was no fooner done, than we heard the news that king 
James was landed in Treland: Then Douglaſs taking a beer-glaſs, 
and looking round him, ſaid, Gentlemen we have all cat of his 
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bread, and here is his health; which he drank off, on his knees; 
and all the company did the ſame: Then filling another bumper, 
he drank damnation to all, who would ever — a {word n 
him. 

I then returned to Sterling, and ſoon after, the Rates of Scotland 
met. To this convention my lord Dundee went incogmzo; leſt the 
rabble, who had threatened his perſon, ſhould aſſault him in the 
ſtreets. ' He made a ſpeech to the houſe, to the following purpoſe: 
That he came thither as peer of the realm to ſerve his majeſty; 
e and that if the king had no ſervice for him, he hoped, that 
© honourable aſſembly would protect him, as a peaceable ** 
_ © from the rage of his enemies. 

Upon receiving an anſwer from the Rates, that they could at 
poſſibly do it, he ſlipped out of the houſe, and — withdrew 
from the town; followed by the twenty four troopers, who had 
attended him thither: —. as he 2 by the caſtle, ſeeing the 
duke of Gordon, who commaniled it, walking on the walls; he 
charged his grace, to keep the place for king James, till he ſhould 
hear further-from him, who was then going, he ſaid, to appear in 
the field for his majeſty. - 

His lordſhip had no ſooner lefe the town, than one major 
Bunting, with a party, (by order from the convention) followed, 
with directions to ſeize him; w my lord Dundee, com- 
manding his attendants to march on gently, ſt to ſpeak with 
the major; and, underſtanding his errand, adviſed him to return, 
or he would ſend him back to his maſters in a pair of blankets, as 
he expreſſed himſelf. The major (who perhaps was no enemy 


to his lordſhip) returned accordingly; and my lord arrived at his 


caſtle; where he ſtayed only that night: For in the morning, 
taking four thoufand pounds with him, he went into the Hil- 
dars, to Sir Owen Cameron; where he was ſoon joined by the 
laird ak Cappagh, who, ſometime before, had been driven out of 


his 
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- his eſtate by order of kiog James, (as I have already related) and 
by many other gentlemen of quality. | * 
Mäajor general Me. Coy, coming to Edinburgh at this juncture, 
was ordered to march the forces, which he brought with him, 
againſt my lord Dundee. Theſe forces conſiſted of three or four 
regiments of foot, and one of horſe ; beſides Sir Thomas Leving- 
fon's of dragoons, They ſtopped, in their march, a night or 
two at Dundee. The firſt night, I got privately into the caſtle 
(as it had been agreed between my lord K3//y:he and me) and there 
aſſured my lady Dundee, that the regiment of dragoons, in which 
I ſerved, ſhould be at the lord's ſervice, whenever he pleaſed to 
command; whereof her ladyſhip gave notice next day to her huſ- 
band; who ſent me a note, by a ragged highlander, which I re- 
ceived as we were on our march from the'town of Dundee towards 
the Highlands. The contents of my lord's note, were, That 
<« he had written to the king, to ſend him two thouſand foot, and 
ec one thouſand horſe out of Ireland; and that, as ſoon as thoſe 
«forces were-arrived, he would expect me with a regiment of 
40 dragoons. WM | "4 s | 
When major general Mc. Coy came within fight of my lord 
Dundee, night coming on, obliged him to halt; which gave op- 
portunity to his lordſhip to retreat in the morning; but Mc. Coy 
followed him all day; whereupon, facing about, my lord ad- 
vanced towards him, which cauſed the major general to retreat in 
his turn. Thus we ſpent about three weeks, ſometimes purſuing, 
and ſometimes purſued ; our leader, Mc. Cay, ſtill writing every 
poſt, for new ſupplies; till at laſt, one regiment of dragoons, and 
another of foot, came to his aſſiſtance on the 5th of June, 1689. 
When this reinforcement came, he got intelligence of my lord 
Kilhthe's intention, and mine, of going over with the regiment tq 
my lord Dundee. $55 
All people agreed, that lieutenant general Douglaſi, who had 
made ſo many ſolemn profeſſions of his loyalty to king Jam, 


and 
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and whoſe health he had drank on his knees, was the very perſon, 
who had given this intelligence to Mc. C; becauſe he alone 
knew what had paſſed at the tavern, where we dined ; and be- 
cauſe, inſtead of going with Dundee, as he had promiſed him, upon 
his faith and honour, he had rid poſt for London. — 

From this period, my troubles began; for I was then ſent up 
to Edinburgh, and there impriſoned in the 7olboorh, together with 
my lord Kilſytbe, captain Leving fon, captain Murray, and lieutenant 
Murray; each-of us in a ſeparate dungeon; with orders that 
none ſhould be permitted to ſpeak with us, except through the 
key-hole: And in this miſerable condition we lay for two months. 
My lord Kilhthe's friends were under great apprehenſions that 
I would betray his lordſhip. But my lord did me the juſtice to 
aſſure them, that I would ſuffer the worſt extremity rather than 
be guilty of fo infamous an action; which, he faid, they ſhould 
find, upon any temptation that might offer. When we had been 
cloſe confined in our dungeons for two months, we were brought 
before the council, one by one, to be examined, concerning our 
knowledge of my lord K://y:he's intention, to carry off the regi- 
ment. Leving ſton and the two Murrays, having not been privy 
to that deſign, were able to diſcover nothing to his lordſhip's pre- 
judice; and were likewiſe gentlemen of too much honour, to pur- 
cbaſe their liberty with a lye : Whereupon they were remanded 
back to their ſeveral dungeons. It was my turn to be next exa- 
mined; and I was ſtrongly ſuſpected; but notwithſtanding my 
liberty was promiſed me, if I would diſcover all I knew of the 
matter, the lord advocate at the ſame time alſo urging, I muſt have 
certainly been privy to it; I poſitively denied any knowledge of 
that affair, adding, that I believed my lord K7//ytbe had never en- 
tertained ſuch a deſign ; or, if he had, that it was altogether im- 
probable his lordſhip ſhould impart it to me, a poor ſtranger born 
in Ireland, and yet keep it a ſecret from gentlemen of the king- 
dom, in whom he might much better confide. This I ſtill re- 
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peated, and ſtood to with great firmneſs, even after 1 ſaw the hang- 


man, with the torturing boots, ſtanding at my back : Whereupon 
I] was likewiſe returned to my dungeon. 

The council, although they could force no confeſſion from me, 
or my companions, that might affect my lord Ki//the, on whoſe 
eſtate their hearts were much ſet, yet reſolved to make a facrifice 


of ſome one among us. But, the other gentlemen being of their 


own kindred and country, and I a ſtranger, as well as much hated 
for proſecuting the covenanters (who, by the change of the times, 


meaſures, and opinions, were now grown into high favour with 


the government, as I have before mentioned) the lot fell on me, 
and they gave out a report, that I ſhould be hanged within a few 
days. But, a gentleman, then in town, one Mr. Buchamman, who 
held a ſecret correſpondence with my lord Dundee, ſent his lordſhip 
intelligence of this their reſolution concerning me. | 


That lord was then at the caſtle of Blair of 4tholl; and, 


having notice of the danger I was in, wrote a letter to duke 


= 


Hamilton, preſident of the council, defiring his grace to inform 
the board, © That if they hanged captain Cyeichton, or (to uſe 


ce his own homely expreſſion) if they touched an hair of his tail, 


<« he would cut the laird of Blair, and the laird of Pollock, joint 
« by joint, and would ſend their limbs in hampers to the council.“ 


Theſe two gentlemen having been taken priſoners at St. John- 


frown, by my lord Dundee, were ſtill kept in confinement. 


Whereupon the duke, though it was night, called the council, 


which met immediately, ſuppoſing that the buſineſs, which preſſed 


ſo much, might relate to ſome expreſs from court. But when the 
clerk read my lord Dundee letter, they appeared in great con- 
fuſion: Whereupon the duke ſaid, I fear we dare not touch an 
« hair of Creichian; for ye all know Dundee too well, to doubt 
Whether he will be punctual to his word; and the two gentlemen 
in his hands are too nearly allied to ſome here, that their lives 


ſhould be endangered on this occaſion. What his grace ſaid was 


4 


very 


* 
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very true; for, if I remember right, the laird of Blair had married 
a daughter of a former duke of Hamilton. The iſſue of the mat - 
ter was, that, under this perplexity, they all cried out, Let the 
fellow live a while longer.” .  * 

Not long after this, happened the battle of Gul/icranky, near 


the caſtle of the Blair of A:hell; where the forces under the lord 


Dundee, conſiſting of no more than ſeventeen hundred foot (all 
Highlanders, except three hundred ſent him from Ireland, under 
the command of colonel Cannon, when he expected three thouſand, 
as I have mentioned) and forty-fave horſe, routed an army of five 
thouſand men, with major general Mc. Coy at their head; took 
fifteen hundred priſoners, and killed a great number, among whom 
colonel Balfour was one, Mc. Coy eſcaped, and. fled that night 
twenty-five miles end- ways, to the caſtle of Drummond. = 

But my lord Dundee did not live to ſee himſelf victorious: For, 
as he, was wheeling about a rock, oyer the enemy's heads, and 
making down the bray to attack them (they making a running 
fire) he was killed by a random ſhot, at the beginning of the 
action: Yet his men diſcovered not his fall, till they had obtained 
the victory. The next day, though victorious, they ſuffered their 
priſoners to depart, on parole, that they would never take up arms 
againſt king James, colonel Ferguſſan only excepted, on account 
of his more than ordinary zeal for the new eſtabliſhment. 


King William, having heard of this defeat, ſaid, He knew. - 


e the lord Dundee fo well, that he muſt have been either killed 
« or mortally wounded; otherwiſe, before that time, he would 
<« have been maſter of Edinburgh.” * 

I now deſire leave to return to my own affairs. About four 


months after my examination, I was adviſed, in plain words, by. - / 8: 


the dukes of Hamilton and Queenſberry, who were then going up 
to London, that I ſhould bribe Melvil, then ſecretary of Scotland; 
with whom their graces likewiſe would uſe their intereſt, to get an 
order from king William for my liberty. But I was ſo far from 
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having money to bribe a courtier of the ſecretary's rank, that I had 
hardly enough to ſupport myſelf. Whereupon my noble friend, 
the lord Ki//y:he, who thought himſelf indebted to my fidelity for 
his life and fortune, was ſo extremely generous, as to make me a 
preſent of five hundred pounds, which I immediately ſent to Me/- 
vil; who thereupon, joining his intereſt with the good offices of 
the two dukes beforementioned, prevailed with king William, to 
ſend down an order; upon the receipt of which, I was to be ſet 
at liberty by the council. But they would not obey it; alledging, 
that the king was miſinformed; and out of the abundance of 
their zeal, wrote to him, that if captain Cxeichtom ſhould obtain 
his liberty, he would murder all Scotland in one night. 

Thus my hope of liberty vaniſhed : For king William ſoon af- 
ter going to Flanders, and not thinking it prudent to diſcredit the 
repreſentation which the council had made of me, as ſo very dan- 
gerous a perſon, left me in the Tolbooth; though the two dukes, 
out of their great friendſhip (which I ſhould be moſt ungrateful 
ever to forget) had both offered to anſwer body for body, for 
my peaceable demeanour. But notwithſtanding all this, king 
Wilkam, for the reaſon beforementioned, left me priſoner in the 
Tolbooth, as 1 faid; where I continued two years and a half 
longer, without one penny of money; though not without many 
friends, whoſe charity and generolity ſupported me under this 
heavy affliction. | 

My wife and two boys, with as many daughters, were in town 
all the time of my confinement. The boys died young, but the 
mother and the two girls lived to endure many hardſhips ; having 
been twice plundered, by the rabble, of the little ſubſtance they 
had leſt; however, they and myſelf were ſtill providentially re- 
lieved by ſome friend or other; and particularly once, by the 
lady Carmeath, (mother of the preſent earl) who, when we had 
not one penny left to buy bread, ſent us up a ſack of meal, and a 
baſket of fowl, fixty miles from Edinburgh. 

BAY BY My 
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My fellow-priſoners and I, after the time of our examination 
by the council, were allowed, for four or five hours every day, 
to converſe with each other, and with our friends: And, when we 
had been three years in the Tolbooth, my companions, being related 
to the beſt families in the Kingdom, were at laſt permitted, on 
bail, to lodge in the city, with a centry at each of their doors. 
But I was not allowed the ſame favour, till two months after; 
when duke Hamilton, ſtill my friend, with much difficulty and 
ſtrong application to the council, obtained it for me: And, when 
the order was at laſt granted, 1 was at a great loſs to find ſuch a 
perſon for my bail, whom the council would approve of ; till the 
laird of Pettencriſe, a gentleman, whom I had never ſeen before, 


ſent up his name (without. any application from me) to the clerk, 


and was accordingly accepted. 

I had not been two months.diſcharged out of the To/booth, and 
removed to a private lodging in the town, with a centry upon 
me, when the government, upon ſome pretence or other, filled 
the caſtle with a great number of perſons of quality; among 
whom were the lords Xilhibe, Hume, and ſeveral others; and the 
Tolbooth ag in, with as many of inferior note, as it could hold. 

In a weck, after I had been permitted to live in the city with 
my family; I found the centry had orders to keep me cloſe, with- 
out allowing me to ſtir from my lodgings upon any pretence 
whatſoever: But when another regiment came to relieve that, 
which was before upon duty, I bribed him, who had been my 
keeper, at his going off, that he ſhould tell the firſt who came in 


his place, that his orders were to walk with me to any part of the Sf 
town I pleaſed. This was accordingly done, and thenceforward, 1 


uſed to take my centry along with me, and viſit my old fellow- - 
priſoners, the Gillicrankymen, and ſometimes ſtay with them all 
night; at other times, my friends would do the ſame at my lodg- 
ings; among whom the lord William Douglaſs often did me that 
honour: Nay, ſometimes, in company of ſome gentlemen, I would 
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leave the centry drinking with the foot-men in an ale-houſe, at the 

back of the town-wall, while we rambled nine or ten miles into 

the country, to viſit ſome acquaintance or other; ſtill taking care 

to return before two in the afternoon, which was the hour of 
e, to ſave the centry from danger. 

Thus I ſpent above two months, till the day the government 
had filled the Cafi/e and the 7aibooth again, as I have mentioned al- 
ready. As ſoon as I was told of my lord Kilf:be's imprifonment, 
I knew the danger I was in, and had juſt time to run with the 
centry to a cellar, where I found twelve officers got together for 
ſhelter likewiſe from the ſtorm, a little before me. We ſtayed 
there cloſe till night, and then diſpatched my centry, with captain 
Mair's footman, to the lady Lockbart's (who was married to the 
captain) four miles out of town, to let her know, that her huſband 
would be at home that night, with twelve other Cavaliers (for ſo 
in thoſe days we affected to ſtyle ourſelves) to avoid being impri- 
ſoned in the Tolboorh. \ 

When the meſſage was delivered, the lady ordered three or four 
of her ſervants, to take up the centry four pair of ſtairs, and to 
ply him well with drink. Accordingly they kept him drunk for 
twelve days and nights together, ſo that he neither ſaw me, nor 1 
him, in all that time. Two days after we came to lady Lock- 
Burt s, I determined, againſt her and her friend's advice, to return 
privately to Edinburgh, to diſcourſe with the laird of Pettencrife, 
my bail: reſolving at all adventures, that ſo generous a perſon 
ſhould not be a ſufferer, on my account. I accordingly repaired, 
in the night, to the ſame ale-houſe, at the back of the town-wall, 
and thence ſent the foot man, who attended me, to bring the laird 
thither. He preſently came, with two other gentlemen in his com- 
pany; and, after drinking together for half an hour, He bid me 
go whither I pleaſed, and God's bleſſing along with me;” where- 
upon, thruſting me out at the door, in a friendly manner, added, 
that he would pay the hundred pounds, he was bound in, to the 


council, 
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council, next morning, if demanded of him, which they accord- 
ingly did, and the money was paid. 

I then returned to the company, at my lady Lockbart's, and 
thence wrote to the two dukes beforementioned for their advice, 
what courſe to take? Their anſwer was, © That in regard to my 
poor family, I ſhould make my eſcape to my own country, and 
< there ſet potatoes, till I ſaw better times.” At the end of twelve 
days, captain Mair and his eleven friends got over ſeas to St. 
Germains ; when I likewiſe took my leave of them and the lady, 
to make the beſt of my way for Jreland. But I bethought me of 
the poor centry (to whom the twelve days, we ſtayed there, ſeemed 
no longer than two or three, ſo well was he plyed with drink) and 
calling for him, aſked whether he would chuſe to ſhare with me 
and my fortunes, or go back to the regiment, perhaps to be ſhot _ 
for neglect of his duty? He readily anſwered, that he would go 
with me whither ever I went; and not long after we came into 
Ireland, I had the good luck to get him made a ſerjeant of grena- 
diers, in the regiment formerly commanded by my lord Dun- 
barton, by a captain, who was then gone thither for recruits; in 
which regiment he died a lieutenant ſome years after. 

I he lady, at parting, made me a preſent of a good horſe, with 

ten dollars, to bear my charges on the way; and moreover hired 
a tenant's horſe to carry the centry to the Borders. I durſt not 
be ſeen to paſs through Galloway, and therefore went by Cariiſie to 
Whitehaven. Here I found an acquaintance, who was miniſter 
of the town, of the name of Marr; a gentleman of great worth 
and learning. Before the Revolution, he had been miniſter of a 
pariſh in Scotland, near the Borders: But about the time of that 
event, the rabble, as he told me the ſtory, came to his houſe, in 
the night, to rob and murder him; having treated others, of his 
brethren, the epr/copal clergy, before in that inhuman manner. He 
was a ſingle man, and had but one man- ſervant, whoſe buſineſs 
was to dreſs his meat, and make his bed; and while the villains 
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were breaking into the houſe, he had juſt time to put on his 
breeches, ſtockings, and ſhoes, and no more; for by that time they 
were got in ; when he thought it better to leap out at the win- 
dw, but half cloathed, as he was, than to expoſe. his life to the 
fury of ſuch, whoſe very mercies might be cruel. Thus he ſaved 
his life, and made his eſcape to the Exgliſb fide, with only four 
dollars in his pocket ; leaving his goods, houſe, and pariſh, as 
plunder, to thoſe ſaints ; who, doubtleſs, looked on ſuch as he was, 
as no other than an uſurper of what, of right, pertained to them ; 
to the maxim, That dominion is founded in grace. 

And here I beg leave to relate the treatment, which another 
epiſcopal clergyman received from that tribe, about the ſame 
time: His name was Kirkwood, whom I likewiſe knew, before 
the Revolution, miniſter of a pariſh in Galloway, in Scotland, and af- 
terwards rector in the county of Fermanagh, in Ireland. Among 
other good qualities, this gentleman was a very facetious perſon ; 
and by his preſence of mind, in making uſe of this talent, he had 
the good fortune to ſave both his life and goods, from the fury of 
thoſe godly men, who then thought all things their own. When 
they broke into the hovſe, he was in bed ; and fitting up in his 
ſhirt, deſired leave to ſpeak a few words before he died; which 
cannot tell how it happened) they granted, and he ſpoke to this 
effect; That he had always prayed to God, be might die in his bed; 
adding, that he had in his houſe as good Ale and Brandy, as was in 
all Scotland; and therefore hoped the worthy Gentlemen would do 
lim the Honour to drink with him, before they did any Thing raſhly. 

This facetious ſpeech which they little expected from him, in 
the article of ſo much danger, as then threatened him, had the 
luck to divert them from their bloody purpoſe, and to make them 
comply with his requeſt : 80 that after drinking plentifully, they 
ſaid he was an hearty cheel ; and left him in quiet poſſeſſion of his 
houſe and goods. But he durſt not truſt his talent to another 
trial, leſt the next company might not be influenced as this firſt 

855 had 
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had been; and therefore as ſoon as it was day, made off, with his 
family and effects, in the beſt manner he could; and reſted not 
until he was fafe in Ireland. 

I could not forbear relating theſe ſtories, from the gentlemen's 
own mouths, as I might do others of the ſame kind, upon my 
on knowledge; although they are contradictory to what the 
preachers of the new eſtabliſhed kirk have ſo confidently given 
out. They would fain have the world believe, that they ſhewed 
great indulgence to the epiſcopal clergy, at the revolution, and 
for ſeveral years after. But they muſt grant me and others leave 
not to believe them: Nor ought they to be angry, if I give the 
reader a further idea of them, and of the ſpirit that reigned in the 
ſynods, conyentions, or general aſſemblies of their kirk. 

During my confinement in the To/bootb, a general aſſembly was 
called; to which my lord Lothian, as I was informed afterwards, 
was ſent commiſſioner from king William. His lordſhip's in- 
ſtructions were, to ſignify to them the king's deſire, that as many 
of the epiſcopal clergy, as would take the oath of allegiance to 
him, might keep poſſeſſion of their ſeveral pariſhes. To this the 
members anſwered in a diſdainful manner, bat] ſhall we fuffer 
any ſeabbed ſheep among us? Ma, na, nat ane; and thereupon ſent 
two of their brethren to king William, who was then in Flanders, to 
move him for more favours to the kirk, and power, further to op- 
preſs the epiſcopal clergy. But that prince told them, in plain 
terms, that he had been impoſed upon, in granting to the kirk, the 
favours ſhe had already got; and withal commanded them, to let 
the general aſſembly know, that it was his will and pleaſure, that 
they ſhou'd live peaceably with thoſe who were willing to live ſo 
with them; otherwiſe he would make them know, that he was 
their maſter. 1 7 

With this unwelcome anſwer, from king William, the two 
ſpiritual envoys returned to thoſe who ſent them; and at the ſame 
time, or ſoon after, the prince diſpatched an order to the _—_— 
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ſioner to diſſolve the aſſembly, if he found them perſiſting in their 
ſeverity towards the epiſcopal clergy. 

As ſoon as the legates delivered the meſſage, all in the aſſembly 
began to ſpeak out with the greateſt boldneſs imaginable ; ſaying, 
<« That the king durſt not have ſent them ſuch an anſwer, if he 
<« had not an army at his back.” Whereupon the commiſſioner 
diſſolved the ſynod; and, in the king's name, commanded all the 
members to — to their ſevezal homes... 

But, inſtead of obeying that order, they all went in a body, with 
that poor weak creature the lord Crawford, at their head, to the 
Market-Croſs ; and there publiſhed a proteſtation, declaring, that 
the king had no authority in church affairs, nor any right to diſ- 
ſolve their general afſembly. _ 

I relate this ſtory, as it was told me, not only to give the rea- 
der an idea of the ſpirit, that reigned in that kirk, eſtabliſhed now 
in Scotland, as I have faid, but, likewiſe to do juſtice to the me- 
mory of king illiam (which may be the more acceptable, as 
ing from one, who was in a contrary intereſt). And, indeed, 
I have ſo good an opinion of that prince, as to believe he would 
have acted much better than he did, with regard to the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical conſtitution in Scotland, it he had been permitted to 
govern by his own opinions. 

But now to come to the concluſion of my ſtory. The * Hol- 
lantide after I arrived in Ireland, my wife and two daughters fol- 
lowed me; and we ſettled in the county of Tyrone, with my 
father (who died two years afterwards) on a {mall freehold; where 
I have made an hard ſhift to maintain them, with induſtry and even 
manual labour, for about twelve years, till my wife died, and my 
daughters were married, which happened not very long after I be- 
came a widower. 

I am at preſent in the eighty third year of my age, ſtill hated 
by hoſe people, who affirm the old covenanters to have been un- 

Ehe feaſt of all ſaints, 
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juſtly dealt with; and therefore believe a great number of impro- 
bable ſtories concerning me; as that I was a common murderer 
of them and their preachers, with many other falſe and improba- 
ble ſtories. But the reader, I hope, from whom I have not con- 
cealed any one tranſaction or adventure that happened to me 
among thoſe rebellious people, or miſrepreſented the feaſt ci circum- 
ſtance, as far as my memory could ſerve me; will judge whether 
he hath reaſon to believe me, to have been ſuch a perſon as they 
repreſented me; and to hate me, as they do, upon that account. 
And my comfort is, that I can appeal, from their unjuſt tribunal, 
to the mercy of God; before whom, by the e. of nature, I 
muſt ſoon appear ; who knows the i integrity of my heart, and that 
my actions (condemned by them) — as far as my underſtanding 
could direct me, mean for th good the cur and the ſervice 
of my king and coun 

And, although ſuch people hate me becauſe they give credit to 
the falſe re reports raiſed concerning me; another comfort left me 
in my old age is, that I have conſtantly preſerved (and ſtill do fo) 
the love and eſteem of all honeſt and good men, to whom I have 


had the happineſs at any time to be known. 
JOHN CREICHTON, 
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or, at leaſt, ſo flightly handled as this; and, indeed, I know 
few fo difficult. to be treated as it ought, nor yet upon which there 
ſeemeth fo much to be ſaid. 

Moſt things, purſued by men for the of public or 
private life, our wit or folly have ſo refmed, — fob 
fit but in idea; a true friend, a good marriage, a 
of povernment, with fome others, require ſo many ingredients, ſo 
in their ſeveral kinds, and ſo much niceneſs in mixing them, 
that for ſome thoufands of years men have deſpaired of reducing 
their ſchemes to perſeQion : But, in converſation, it is, or might 
be otherwiſe; for here we are only to avoid a multitude of errors, 
which, although a matter of ſome difficulty, may be in every man's 
power, for want of which it remaineth as mere an idea as the 
other. Therefore it feemeth to me, that the trueſt way to under- 
ſtand converſation, is to know the faults and errors to which it is 
ſubject, and from thence every man to form maxims to himſelf 
whereby it may be regulated, becauſe it requireth few talents to 
which moſt men are not born, or at leaſt may not acquire with- 
out any great genius or ſtudy. For nature hath left every man a 


capacity of being agreeable, though not of ſhining in company ; 
wid there are an hundred men r ſufficiently qualified for both, who, 
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by a very few faults, that they might correct in half an hour, are 
not ſo much as tolerable. | if 

I was prompted to write my thoughts upon this ſubj . 
mere indignation, to reflect that ſo 140 and innocent — 
fo fitted for every period and condition of life, and ſo much in all. 
men's power, ſhould be ſo much neglected and abuſed... 

And in this diſcourſe it will be to note thoſe errors) 
that are obvious, as well as others which are ſeldomer obſerved, 
ſince there are few ſo obvious, or acknowledged, into which nioſt- 
men, ſome time or other, are not apt to run. en 158 

For inſtance: Nothing is more y exploded than the 
folly of talking too much; yet I rarely remember to have ſeen five 
people together, where ſome one among them hath not been pre- 
dominant in that kind, to the great conſtraint and diſguſt of all 
the reſt. But among ſuch as kat in multitudes of words, fone 
are comparable to the ſober deliberate talker, who eth-with 
much thought and caution, maketh his preface, brancheth out 
into ſeveral digreſſions, findeth a hint that putteth him in mind 
of another ſtory, which he promiſeth to tell you when this is done 3. 
cometh back regularly to his ſubject, cannot readily call to mind 
ſome perſon's name, holding his head, complaineth of his memoty; 
the whole company all this while in ſuſpence; at length ſays, it 
is no matter, and ſo goes on. And, to crown the- buſineſs; it 
perhaps proveth at laſt a tory the company hath heard fifty times: 
before; or, at beſt, ſome inſipid adventure of the relate. 

Another general fault in converſation is, that of thoſe! who af; 
fect to talk of themſelves: Some, without any ceremony, will run 


over the hiſtory of their lives; will relate the annals of their diſ- 


| eaſes, with the ſeveral ſymptoms and circumſtances of them; 
will enumerate the hardſhips and injuſtice- they have ſuffeted ia 
court, in parliament, in love, or in law. Others are more dex, 
terous, and with great art will lie on the watch to hook in their 
own praiſe; They will call a witneſs to remember, they always} 
| Aa 2 foretold 
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foretold what would happen in ſuch a caſe, but none would be- 
lieve them; they adviſed ſuch a man from the beginning, and told 
him the juſt as they happened ; but he would have 
his own way. r they 
are the men in the world; they cannot diſſemble; they 
own it is a folly; they have Joſt abundance of advantages by it; 
but, if you would give them the world, they cannot help it; there 
is ſomething in their nature chat abbors inſincerity and conſtraint; 
wich many other infufferable topicks of the ſame altitude. 

| Of ſuch mighty importance every man is to himſelf, and ready 
to think he is ſo to others; without once making this eaſy and 
obvious reflexion, chat his affairs can have no more weight with 
other men, than 'their's: have with him; and how little that is, 
be is ſenſible enough. 

Where company hath met, I often have obſerved two perſons 
diſeover, by ſome accident, that they were bred together at the 
ſame ſehool or univerſity, after which the reſt are condemned to- 
ſilence, and to liſten while theſe two are refreſhing each other's 
memory with the arch tricks and paſſages of themſelves and their: 

comrades. 

1 know a great fr of the army, 1 will ſit for ſome 

time with a ſupercilious and impatient filence, full of anger and 

Xt for thoſe who are talking; at length of a ſudden. de- 

mand audience, decide the matter in a ſhort dogmatical way; 

ide kicmſclfapaio, and vouchlaſe to talk no more... 
until his ſpirits circulate again to the ſame point. 

There are ſome faults. in converſation, which none are ſo ſub- 
jed to as the men of wit, nor ever ſo much as when they are 
with each other. If they have opened their mouths, — * 
endeavouring to ſay a witty thing, they think it is ſo many words 
loſt: It is a torment te the hearers, as much as to themſelves, to 
ſee them upon the rack for invention, and in perpetual con- 
eee ſo little ſucceſs. 5 muſt do ſomething extra- 


ordinary, 
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ordinary, in order to acquit themſelves, and anſwer their cha- 
racter, elſe the ſtanders- by may be diſappointed and be apt to 
think them only like the reſt of mortals. I have known two 
men of wit induſtriouſly brought together, in order to entertains 
the where they have made a very ridiculous figure, 
and "all the mirth at their own 

I know a' man of wit, who is never eaſy but whe he can 
be allowed to dictate and preſide; he neither expecteth to be in- 
formed or entertained, but to diſplay his on talents. His buſi- 
| neſs is to be good company, and not good converſation; and, 

therefore, he chuſeth to frequent thoſe who are content to liſten, 
and profeſs themſelves his admirers” And; indeed, the worſt 
converſation I ever remember to have heard in my life, was that 
at Will's coffee-houſe, where the Wits (as they were called) uſed: 
formerly to aſſemble; that is to ſay, five: or ſix men, who had: 
writ plays, or at leaſt prologues, or had ſhare in a miſcellany, came 
thither, and entertained one another with their trifling compoſures, 
in ſo important an air, as if they had been the nobleſt efforts of 
human nature, or that the fate of kingdoms depended on them; 
and they were uſually attended with an humble audience of young 
ſtudents from the inns of court, or. the univerſities, who, at due 
diſtance, liſtened to theſe oracles, and returned home with great 
contempt for their law and philoſophy, their heads filled with 
traſh, under the name of politeneſs, criticiſm and belles lettres. 

By theſe means the poets, for many years paſt, were all-over- 
run with pedantry. For, as I take it, the word is not- properly. 
uſed ; becauſe pedantry is the too frequent or unſeaſonable ob- 
truding: our own knowledge in common diſcourſe, and placing / 
too great a value upon it; by which definition, men of the court 
or the army may be as guilty of pedantry as a philoſopher or a 
dine; and; it is the ſame 47. in women, when they _ over 

ious the ſu their petticoats, or their fans, or 
| weir ie. For- — reaſon, gs it be a piece of pru- 
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dence, as well as good manners, to put men upon talking on 
ſubjects they are beſt verſed in, yet that is a liberty a wiſe man 
could CO ke: becauſe, beſide the imputation of pedantry, 
it is what he would never improve by. 

The great town is uſually provided with ſome player, mi- 
mick or baſſoon, who hath a —— reception at the good tables; 
familiar and domeſtick with perſons of the firſt — and 
uſually ſent for at every meeting to divert the company; againſt 
which I have no objection. You go there as to a farce or a 

puppet ſhow; your buſineſs is only to laugh in ſeaſon, either out 
of inclination or civility, while his merry companion is acting his 
part. It is a buſineſs he hath undertaken, and we are to ſuppoſe 
be is paid for his day's work. I only quarrel, when in ſelect 
and private meetings, where men of wit — learning are invited 
— . — , this jeſter ſhould be admitted to run over his 
eirele of tricks, and make the whole company unfit for any 
other converſation, beſides the indignity of confounding mens 
talents at ſo ſhameful a rate. 

Raillery is the fineſt part of converſation; but, as it is our 
uſual cuſtom to counterfeit and adulterate whatever is too dear for 
us, ſo we have done with this, and turned it all into what is gene- 
rally called repartee, or being ſmart ; juſt as when an expenſive 
faſhion cometh up, thoſe who are not able to reach it, content 
themſelves with — paltry imitation. It now paſſeth for rail- 

to run a man down in diſcourſe, to put him out of countenance, 
and make him ridiculous, ſometimes to expoſe the defects of his 

perſon or underſtanding; on all which occaſions he is obliged not 
to be angry, to avoid the imputation of not being able to take a 
jeſt. * It is admirable to obſerve one who is dextrous at this art, 
ſingling out a weak adverſary, getting the laugh on his fide, and 
then carrying all before him. The French, from whom we borrow 
the word, have a quite different idea of the thing, and ſo had we 
in che peer age of our fathers. Raillery was to ſay SING 
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that at firſt appeared a reproach or reflexion ; but, by ſome turn of 
wit unexpected and ſurpriſing, ended always in a compliment, 
and to the advantage of the perſon it was addreſſed to. And 
ſurely one of the beſt rules in converſation is, never to ſay a thing 
which any of the company can reaſonably wiſh we had rather left 
unſaid; nor can there any thing be well more contrary to the 
ends for which people meet together, than to part unſatisfied with 
each other or themſelves. | 

- There are two faults in converſation, which appear very dif- 
3 yet ariſe from the ſame root, and are equally blameable; I 
mean, an impatience to interrupt others, and the uneaſineſs of be- 
ing interrupted ourſelves. The two chief ends of converſation are 
to entertain and improve thoſe we are among, or to receive thoſe 
benefits ourſelves; which whoever will confider, cannot eaſily run 
into either of thoſe two errors ; becauſe when any man Gotherh 
in company, i Ee hearer's ſake, 
and not his own.; fo that common diſcretion will teach us not to 
force their attention, if they are not willing to lend it; nor on 
the other ſide, to interrupt him who is in poſſeſſion, becauſe that 
is in the groſſeſt manner to give the preference to our own good 
ſenſe. 
There are fore people, whoſe good manners will not ſuffer them 
to interrupt you; but, what is almoſt as bad, will diſcover abund- 
ance of impatience, and lye upon the watch until you have done, 
becauſe they have ftarted ſomething in their own thoughts which 
they long to be delivered of. Mean: time, they are ſo far from 
regarding what paſſes, that their imaginations are wholly turned 
upon what they have in reſerve, for fear it ſhould {lip out of their 
memory; and thus they confine their invention, which might 
otherwiſe range over a hundred things full as good, and that might 
be much more naturally introduced. - 

"There is a fort of rude familiarity, which ſome people, by prac- 
ring * their intimates, have introduced into their genera} 
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converſation, and would have it paſs for innocent freedom or hu- 
mour, which is a dangerous experiment in our northern climate, 
where all the little decorum and politeneſs we have are purely 
forced by art, and are fo ready to lapſe into barbarity. This, 
among the Romans, was the raillery of ſlaves, of which we have 
many inſtances in Plautus. It ſeemeth to have been introduced 
among us by Cromuell, who, by preferring the ſcum of the peo- 
ple, made it a court entertainment, of which I have heard many 
particulars; and, conſidering all things were turned upſide down, 
it was reaſonable and judicious: Although it was a piece of policy 
found out to ridicule a point of honour in the other extreme, when 
the ſmalleſt word miſplaced among gentlemen ended in a duel. 
There are ſome men excellent at telling a ſtory, and provided 
with a plentiful ſtock of them, which they can draw out upon 
occaſion in all companies; and, confidering how low conver- 
fation runs now among us, it is not altogether a contemptible 
talent; however, it is ſubject to two unavoidable defects; fre- 
t repetition, and being ſoon exhauſted; ſo that whoever 
valueth this gift in himſelf, hath need of a good memory, and 
ought frequently to ſhift his company, that he may not diſcover 
the weakneſs of his fund; for thoſe who are thus endowed, 
have ſeldom any other revenue, but live upon the main ſtock. 
Great ſpeakers in publick, are ſeldom agreeable in private con- 
verſation, whether their faculty be natural, or acquired by practice 
and often venturing. n elocution, al h it may ſeem 
a paradox, uſually ſpringeth from a barrenneſs of invention and 
of words, by whe have only one ſtock of notions upon 
every ſubject, and one ſet of phraſes to expreſs them in, they 
ſwim upon the ſuperficies, and offer themſelves on every occa- 
ion; therefore, men of much learning, and who know the 
compaſs of a are generally the worſt talkers on a ſud- 
den, until much practice hath inured and emboldened them, 
becauſe they are confounded with plenty of matter, variety of no- 
| 1 - tions, 
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tions, and of words, which they cannot readily chuſe, but are 
perplexed and entangled by too great a choice; which is no diſ- 
advantage in private converſation; where, on the other ſide, 
the talent of haranguing is, of all others, moſt inſupportable. 

Nothing hath ſpoiled men more for converſation, than the 
character of being wits, to ſupport which, they never fail of en- 
couraging a number of followers and admirers, who liſt them- 
ſelves in their ſervice, wherein they find their accounts on both 
ſides, by pleaſing their mutual vanity. This hath given the for- 
mer ſuch an air of ſuperiority, and made the latter ſo pragmatical, . 
that neither of them are well to be endured. I fay nothing here 
of the itch of diſpute and contradiction, telling of lies, or of thoſe 
who are troubled with the diſeaſe called the wandering of the 
thoughts, that they are never preſent in mind at what paſſeth in 
diſcourſe ;. for whoever labours under any of theſe poſſeſſions, is as 
unfit for. converſation as a mad-man in Bedlam, 

I think T have gone over moſt of the errors in converſation, that 
have fallen under my notice or memory, except ſome that are 
merely perſonal, and others too groſs to need exploding ; ſuch as 
lewd.or prophane talk; but I pretend only to treat the errors of 
converſation in general, and not the ſeveral ſubjects of diſcourſe, 
which. would be infinite. Thus we ſee how human nature is moſt 
debaſed, by the abuſe of that faculty, which is held the great diſ- 
tinction between men and brutes ; and how little advantage we 
make of that which might be the greateſt, the molt laſting, and the 
moſt innocent, as well as uſeful pleaſure of life: In default of 
which, we are forced to take up with, thoſe poor amuſements of 
dreſs and viſiting, or the more pernicious ones of play, drink, and 
vicious amours, whereby the nobility and gentry of both ſexes are 
entirely corrupted both in body and mind, and have Joſt all notions 
of love, honour, friendſhip, generoſity; which, under the name. 
of foppcrics, have been for ſome time laughed out of doors. 
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This degeneracy of converſation, with the pernicious conſe- 
quences thereof upon our humours and diſpoſitions, hath been 
owing, among other cauſes, to the cuſtom ariſen, for ſome time 
paſt, of excluding women from any ſhare in our ſociety, - further 
than in parties at play, or dancing, or in the purſuit of an amour. 
I take the higheſt period of politeneſs in England (and it is of the 
ſame date in France) to have been the peaceable part of king 
Charles the Firſt's reign ; and from what we read of thoſe times, 
x well as from the accounts J have formerly met with from ſome 
who lived in that court, the methods then uſed for raiſing and cul- 
tivating converſation, were altogether difterent from ours : ſeveral 
ladies, whom we find celebrated by the poets of that age, had aſ- 
ſemblies at their houſes, where perſons of the beſt underſtanding, 
and of both ſexes, met to paſs the evenings in diſcourſing upon 
whatever agreeable ſubjects were occaſionally ſtarted ; and although 
we are apt to ridicule the ſublime platonic notions they had, or 
perſonated in love and friendſhip, I conceive their refinements 
were grounded upon reaſon, and that a little grain of the romance 
is no ill ingredient to preſerve and exalt the dignity of human 
nature, without which it is apt to degenerate into every thing that 
is ſordid, vicious and low. If there were no other uſe in the con- 
verſation of ladies, it is ſufficient that it would lay a reftraint upon 
thoſe odious topicks of immodeſty and indecencies, into which the 
rudeneſs of our northern genius is ſo apt to fall. And, therefore, 
it is obſervable in thoſe ſprightly gentlemen about the town, who 
are ſo very dextrous at entertaining a vizard maſk in the park or 
the playhouſe, that, in the company of ladies of virtue and honour, 
they are filent and diſconcerted, and out of their element. 

There are ſome people who think they ſufficiently acquit them- 
ſelves and entertain their company with relating of facts of no con- 
ſequence, nor at all out of the road of ſuch common incidents as 
happen every day; and this I have obſerved more frequently 
among the Scots than any other nation, who are very careful not 

4 to 
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to omit the minuteſt circumſtances of time or place; which kind 
of diſcourſe, if it were not a little relieved by the uncouth terms 
and phraſes, as well as accent and geſture peculiar to that c_ 
would be hardly tolerable. It is not a fault in company to 
much ; but to continue it long is certainly one; for, if the ma- 
jority of thoſe who are got together be naturally filent or cautious, 
the converſation will flag, unleſs it be often renewed by one among 
them, who can ſtart new ſubjects, provided he doth not dwell upon 
them, but leaveth room for anſwers and replies. 
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With an account of ſome ſmaller Facts during his Government, which 
will not be put into the Articles of Impeachment. 


Londen, Aug. 30, 1710. 
THE kingdom of Ireland being governed by deputation from 
hence, its annals, ſince the Engliſb eſtabliſhment, are uſu- 
ally digeſted under the heads of the ſeveral governors : But the 
affairs and events of that ifland, for ſome years paſt, have been 
either ſo infignificant, or fo annexed to thoſe of England, that they 
have not furniſhed matter of any great importance to hiſtory. 

The ſhare of honour, which gentlemen from thence have had b 
their conduct and employments in the army, turneth all to the 
article of this kingdom; the reſt, which relateth to politics, or 
the art of government, is inconſiderable to the laſt degree, how- 
ever it may be repreſented at court by thoſe who preſide there, 
and would value themſelves upon every ſtep they make towards 
finiſhing the ſlavery of that people, as if it were gaining a mighty 

point to the advantage of England. 

Generally ſpeaking, the times which afford moſt plentiful mat- 
ter for ſtory, are thoſe in which a man would leaſt chuſe to live; 
ſuch as under the various events and revolutions of war, the in- 
trigues af a ruined faction, or the violence of a prevailing one; 
and laſtly, the arbitrary, unlawful acts of oppreſſing governors. 
| In 
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In the war, Ireland hath no ſhare but in ſubordination to us; the 
ſame may be ſaid of their factions, which, at preſent, are but im- 
perfect tranſcripts of ours: But the third ſubje& for hiſtory, which 
is arbitrary power, and oppreſſion ; as it is that by which the 
ple of Ireland have, for ſome time, been diſtinguiſhed from all 
her * majeſty's ſubjects, ſo being now at its greateſt height under 
his excellency Thomas earl of I barton, a ſhort account of his go- 
vernment may be of ſome uſe or entertainment to the preſent age, 
although, I hope, it will be incredible to the next: And, becauſe 
this account may be judged rather an hiſtory of his excellency, 
than of his government, I muſt here .declare that I have not the 
leaſt view to his perſon in any part of it. I have had the honour 
of much converſation with his lordſhip, and am thoroughly con- 
vinced how indifferent he is to applauſe, and how inſenſible of re- 
proach : Which is not a humour put on to ſerve a turn, or keep 
a countenance, nor ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of innocence, or 
any grandeur of mind, but the mere unaffected bent of his nature. 
He is without the ſenſe of ſhame or glory, as ſome men are 
without the ſenſe of ſmelling; and therefore, a good name to him 
is no more than a precious ointment would be to theſe. Who- 
ever, for the ſake of others, were to. deſcribe the nature of a ſer- 
pent, a wolf, a crocodile, or a fox, muſt be underſtood to do it 
without any perſonal love or hatred for the animals themſelves. 
- Intheſame manner his excellency is one whom I neither perſon- 
ally love nor hate. I ſee him at court, at his own houſe, and 
ſometimes at mine (for J have the honour of his viſits) and when 
theſe papers are public, it is odds but he will tell me, as he once 
did upon a like oceaſion, that he is damnably mauled; and then, 
with the eaſieſt tranſition in the world, atk about the weather, or 
time of the day: So that I enter on the work with more chear- 
fulneſs, becauſe I am ſure, neither to make him angry, nor any 
way hurt his reputation; a pitch of happineſs and ſecurity to which 
| * Queen Anne, | 15 
Us 
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his excellency hath arrived, and which no philoſopher before him 


could reach. 

I intend to execute this performance by firſt giving a character 
of his excellency, and then relating ſome facts during his govern- 
ment, which will ſerve to confirm it. 

I know very well that mens characters are beſt known from 
their actions; but theſe being confined to his adminiſtration in [re- 
land, his character may, perhaps, take in ſomething more, which 
the narrowneſs of the time, or the ſcene, hath not given him op- 
portunity to exert. 

Thomas, carl of FYharton, lord lieutenant of Ireland, by the 
force of a wonderful conſtitution, hath paſſed, ſome years, his grand 
climaQteric, without any viſible effects of old age, either on his 
body or his mind, and in ſpite of a continual proſtitution to thoſe 
vices which aſually wear out both. His behaviour is in all the 
forms of a young man at five and twenty. Whether he walketh, 
or whiſtleth, or ſweareth, or talketh bawdy, or calleth names, he 
acquitteth himſelf in cach beyond a Templar of three years ſtand- 
ing. With the ſame grace, and in the ſame ſtyle, he will rattle 
his coachman in the middle of the ftreet, where he is governor of 
the kingdom; and, all this is without conſequence, becauſe it is 
in his character, and what every body expecteth. He ſeemeth to 
be but an ill diſſembler, and an ill liar, although they are the two 
talents he moſt practiſeth, and moſt valueth himſelf upon. The 
ends he hath gained by lying appeared to be more owing to the 
frequency, than the art of them: His lies being ſometimes detected 

in an hour, often in a day, and always in a week. He tells them 
freely in mixed companies, although he knows half of thoſe that 
hear him to be his enemies, and is ſure they will diſcover them 
the moment they leave him. He ſweareth ſolemnly he loveth, 
and will ſerve you; and your back is no ſooner turned, but he 
tells thoſe about him you are a dog and a raſcal. He goetk con- 
ſtantly to prayers in the forms of his place, and will talk bawdy 


and 
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and blaſphemy at the chapel door. He is a preſbyterian in politics, 
and an atheiſt in religion; but he chuſeth at preſent to whore with 
a papiſt. In his commerce with mankind his general rule is, to 
endeavour to impoſe on their underſtanding, for which he hath 
but one receipt, a compoſition of lies and oaths: And this he ap- 


plicth indifferently to a freeholder of forty ſhillings, and a privy 


counſellor ; by which the eaſy and the honeſt are often either de- 
ceived or amuſed, and either way he gaineth his point. He will 
| openly take away your employment to-day, becauſe you are not 
of his party ; to-morrow he will meet or ſend for you, as if no- 
thing at all had paſſed, lay his hands with much friendſhip on your 
ſhoulders, and with the greateſt eaſe and familiarity, tell you that 
the faction are driving at ſomething in the houſe ; that you muſt 
be fure to attend, and to ſpeak to all your friends to be there, al- 


though he knoweth at the ſame time, that you and your friends 


are againſt him in the very point he mentioneth: And however 
abfurd, ridiculous, and groſs this may appear, he hath often found 


it ſucceſsful, ſome men having ſuch an aukward baſhfulneſs, they 


know not how to refuſe on a ſudden, and every man having ſome- 
thing to hope or fear, which often hinders them from driving 
things to extremes with perſons of power, whatever provocations 
they may have received. He hath ſunk his fortune by endea- 


vouring to ruin one kingdom *, and hath raiſed it by going far 


in the ruin of another T. With a good natural underſtanding, 


a great fluency in ſpeaking, and no ill taſte of wit, he is generally 
the worſt companion in the world; his thoughts being wholly 


taken up between vice and politics, fo that bawdy, prophanenels, 


and buſineſs fill up his whole converſation. To gratify himſelf 


in the two firft he maketh uſe of ſuitable favourites, whole talents 
reach no higher than to entertain him with all the lewdneſs that 


paſſeth in town. As for buſineſs, he is {aid to be very dextrous at 
that part of it which turneth upon intrigue, and he ſeemeth to 
TT * England, =, + Ireland. © a 


have 
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have transferred thoſe talents of his youth for intriguing with wo- 
men, into public affairs. For as ſome vain young fellows, to make 
. a gallantry appear of conſequence, will chuſe to venture their neck 
by climbing up a wall or window at midnight to a common wench, 
where they might as freely have gone in at the door, and at noon- 
day; fo his excellency, either to keep himſelf in practice, or advance 
the fame of his politics, affects the moſt obſcure, troubleſome, and 
winding paths, even in the moſt common aftairs, thoſe which 
would be brought about as well in the ordinary forms, or would 
follow of courſe whether he intervened or not. 

le bears the gallantries of his lady with the indifference of a 
Stoic, and thinks them well recompenced by a return of children 
to ſupport his family without the fatigues of being a father. He 
has three predominant paſſions, which you will ſeldom find united 
in the ſame man, as arifing from different diſpoſitions of mind, and 
naturally thwarting each other: Theſe are, love of power, love 
of money, and love of pleaſure ; they ride him ſometimes by turns, 
ſometimes all together: Since he went into [re/and, he ſeemeth 
moſt diſpoſed to the ſecond, and hath met with great ſucceſs, having 
gained by his government, of under two years, five and forty 
thouſand pounds by the moſt favourable computation, half in the 
regular way, and half in the prudential. 

He was never yet known to refuſe or keep a promiſe. But 
here I deſire to diſtinguiſh between a promiſe and a bargain ; for 
he will be ſure to keep the latter when he has the faireſt offer. 

Thus much for his excellency's character; I ſhall now proceed 
to his actions, only during the time he was governor of Ireland, 
which were tranſmitted to me by an eminent perſon in buſineſs 
there, who had all opportunities of being well informed, and whoſe 
employments did not lie at his excellency's m 
rh his intelligence being made up of ſeveral facts independent of 

each other, I ſhall hardly be able to relate them in due order of 
tine, my correſpondent omitting that circumſtance, and tranſmit- 
ting 
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ting them to me juſt as he recollected them; fo that the gentlemen 
of that kingdom, now in town, will, I hope, pardon me any ſlips 
I ſhall make in that or any other kind, while I keep exactly to the 
truth. 

Thomas Proby, Eſq. chirurgeon-general of Ireland, a perſon 
univerſally eſteemed, and whom I have formerly ſeen here, had 
built a country-houſe, half a mile from Dublin, adjoining to the 
park. In a corner of the park, juſt under his houſe, he was 
much annoyed with a dog-kennel which belonged to the govern- 
ment; upon which he applied to Thomas, earl of Pembroke, then 
lord lieutenant, and to the commiſſioners of the revenue, for a leaſe 
of about five acres of that part of the park. His petition was re- 
ferred to the lord treaſurer here, and ſent back for a report, which 
was in his favour, and the bargain ſo hard, that the lord treaſurer 
ſtruck off ſome part of the rent: He had a leaſe granted him, for 
which he was to build another kennel, provide ice yearly for the 

vernment, and pay a certain rent: the land might be worth 
about thirty ſhillings an acre. His excellency, ſoon after his ar- 
rival in Ireland, was told of this leaſe, and, by his abſolute au- 
thority, commanded Mr. Proby to ſurrender up the land: Which 
he was forced to do, after all the expence he had been at, or elſe 
muſt have expected to loſe his employment; at the ſame time he 
is under an obligation to pay his rent, and I think he doth it to 
this day. There are ſeveral circumſtances in this ftory which 1 
have forgot, having not been ſent to me with the reſt; but I had 
it from a gentleman of that kingdom, who ſome time ago was 
here. | 

Upon his excellency's being declared lord lieutenant, there came | 
over, to make his court, one Dr. Lloyd, fellow of Trinity college, 
Dublin, noted in that kingdom for being the only clergyman, that 
declared for taking off the ſacramental teſt, as he did openly in 
their convocation, of which he was a member. The merit of this, 
and ſome other principles ſuitable to it, recommended by Tom 

Vo I. VII. C c Broderick, 
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Broderick, ſo far ingratiated him with his excellency, that peing 
provided of a proper chaplain already, he took him however into a 
great degree of favour: The doctor attended his excellency to 
Treland, and obſerving a caſt wench in the family to be in much 
confidence with my lady, he thought, by addreſſing there, to have 
a ſhort open paſſage to preferment. He met with great ſucceſs 
in his amour; and walking one day with his miſtreſs after my 
lord and lady in the Caſtle-Garden, my lady ſaid to his excellency, 
What do you think? We are going to loſe poor Foydy,” a name 
of fondneſs they uſually gave her. How do you mean?” ſaid 
my lord. Why the doctor behind us is reſolved to take her 
«© from us.” Is he, by G—? Why then (G- d d—ma me) 
« he ſhall have the firſt biſhoprick that falls *.” 

The doctor, thus encouraged, grew a moſt violent lover, re- 
turned with his excellency for England, and ſoon after the 
biſhoprick of Cors falling void, to ſhew he meant fair, he married 
his damſel publickly here in London, and his excellency as ho- 
nourably engaged his credit to get him the biſhoprick ; but the 
matter was reckoned ſo infamous, that both the archbiſhops here, 
eſpecially his grace of Nor, interpoſed with the queen, to hinder ſo 
great a ſcandal to the church, and Dr. Brown, provoſt of Dublin 
college, being then in town, her majeſty was pleaſed to nominate 
him; ſo that Dr. Lloyd was forced to fit down with a moderate 
deanry in the northern parts of that kingdom, and the additional 
comfort of a ſweet lady, who brought this her firſt huſband no 
other portion, than a couple of olive branches for his table, though 
ſhe herſelf hardly knoweth by what hand they were planted. 

The queen reſerveth all the great employments of Ireland to 
be given by herſelf, though often by the recommendation of the 
chief governor, according to his credit at court. The provoſt- 


| 2 was confidently reported, as a great pleaſure, that he hoped to make 
conceit of his excellency, that, talking his W——e a B P. 
upon this ſubject, he once ſaid, with 


ſhip 
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ſhip of Dublin college is of this number, which was now vacant, 
upon the promotion of Dr. Brown; Dr. Benjamin Pratt, a fellow 
of that college, and chaplain to the houſe of commons of that king- 
dom, as well as domeſtic chaplain to the duke of Ormond, was at 
that time here, in attendance upon the duke. He is a gentleman 
of good birth and fortune in Ireland, and lived here in a ve 
decent figure: He is a perſon of wit and learning, hath travelled 
and converſed in the beſt company, and was very much eſteemed 
among us here when I had the pleaſure of his acquaintance : But 
he had the original fin of being a reputed tory, and a dependent 
on the duke of Ormond ; however he had many friends among the 
biſhops and other nobility to recommend him to the queen; at the 
ſame time there was another fellow of that college, one Dr. Hall, 
who had much the advantage of Pratt in point of ſeniority ; this 
gentleman had very little introduced himſelf into the world, but 
lived retired, though otherwiſe ſaid to be an excellent perſon, and 
very deſerving for his learning and ſenſe: He had been recom- 
mended from Ireland by ſeveral perſons; and his excellency, who 
had never before ſeen nor thought of him, after having tried to 
injure the college by recommending perſons from this fade, at laſt 
ſet up Hall, with all imaginable zeal, againſt Pram. I tell this 
ſtory the more fully, becauſe it is affirmed, by his excellency's 
friends, that he never made more uſe of his court ſkill, than at this 
time, to ſtop Dr. Prazt's promotion, not only from the perſonal 
hatred he had to the man, on account of his patron and prin- | 
ciples, but that he might return to Ireland with ſome little opinion 
of his credit at court; which had mightily ſuffered by many diſ- / 
appointments, eſpecially that of his chaplain Dr. Lloyd. It would 
be incredible to relate the many artifices he uſed to this end, of 
which the doctor had daily intelligence, and would fairly tell his 
excellency ſo at his levees, who ſometimes could not conceal his 
ſurprize, and then would promiſe, with half a dozen oaths, never 
to concern himſelf one way or other ; theſe were broke every ys 
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and every day detected. One morning, after ſome expoſtulation 
between the doctor and his excellency, and a few additional oaths, 
that he would never oppoſe him more, his excellency went imme- 
diately to the biſhop of E/y, and prevailed on him to go to the 
queen from him, and let her majeſty know, that he never could 
conſent as long as he lived, that Dr. Prazz ſhould be provoſt, 
which the biſhop barely complied with, and delivered his meſſage; 
though at the ſame time he did the doctor all the good offices he 
could. The next day the doctor was again with his excellency, 
and gave him thanks for ſo open a proceeding ; the affair was 
now paſt diſſembling, and his excellency owned he did not o 
poſe him aire, but confeſſed he did it collaterally. The doctor 
a little warmed, ſaid, No, my lord, you mean dire&ly you did 
t not, but inaireciiy you did.” The concluſion was, that the 
queen named the doctor to the place; and, as a further mortifi- 
cation, juſt upon the day of his excellency's departure for 
Treland. 
But here I muſt deſire the reader's pardon, if I cannot digeft the 
following facts in ſo good a manner as I intended; becauſe it is 
thought expedient, for ſome reaſons, that the world ſhould be in- 
formed of his excellency's merits as ſoon as poſſible. I will there- 
fore only tranſcribe the ſeveral paſſages as they were ſent me from 
Dublin, without either correcting the ſtyle, or adding any remarks 
of my own. As they are, they may ſerve for hints to any perſon, 
who may hereafter have a mind to write memoirs of his excel- 


lency's lite. 


HE earl of Nochfort's regiment of dragoons was embarked 
for his rmajeſty's ſervice abroad, on the 27th of Auguſt, 

1709, and left their horſes behind them, which were ſubſiſted 
in order to mount another regiment to fill up their room; as the 
horſes of lieutenant-general Harvey's regiment had formerly 
mounted a regiment raiſed, and ſtill commanded, by the duke of 
= | | Ormond ; 
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Ormond; on which occaſion the duke had her majeſty's orders 


only for as much money as would ſupply the charge of the horſes 
till the regiment was raiſed, which was ſoon after, and then it was 


put on the eſtabliſhment, as other regiments. But that which was 


to ſupply the earl of Rochfort's, had not a commiſſion granted till 


the 29th of April, 17 10, and all the pay from the 27th of Auguſt 


to that time (being above 5700/7.) was taken, under pretence of 


keeping the horſes, buying new ones in the room of ſuch as-ſhould 


be wanting or unſerviceable, and for providing accoutrements for 


the men and horſes. As for the laſt uſe, thoſe are always pro- 


duced out of the funds for providing cloathing,:.and the duke of 
Ormond did ſo: As for horſes wanting, they are very few, and the 
captains have orders to provide them another way; the keeping 


the horſes did not amount to 700 J. by the accounts laid before 
the committee of parliament : So there was at leaſt 5000 J. 
charged to the nation, more than the real charge could amount to. 
Mrs. Lloyd, at firſt coming over, expected the benefit of the 
box- money; and accordingly talked of ſelling it for about 200 /. 
but at laſt was told ſhe muſt expect but part of it, and that the 
rooms of the chamber, and other ſervants, would: deſerve a con- 
ſideration for their attendance. Accordingly his excellency had it 


brought to him every night, and to make it worth his receiving, 


my lady gave great encouragement to play; ſo that, by a moderate 


computation, it amounted to near 1000 J. of which a ſmall ſhare - 


was given to the grooms of the chamber, and the reſt made a per- 


© quiſite to his excellency. For Mrs. Lloyd having an huſband and 


a biſhoprick promiſed her, the other pretenſions were cut off. 


He met lieutenant- general Lang/ton in the court of Requeſts, © / 
and preſented a gentleman to him, ſaying, This is a particulas ' / 


«© friend of mine; he tells me he is a lieutenant in your regiment ; 


« ] muſt defire you will take the firſt opportunity to give him a 
« troop, and you will oblige me mightily.” The lieutenant- 
general anſwered, © He had ſerved very well; and had very good 


2 « pretenſions 
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pretenſions to a troop, and that be would give him the firſt that 
<« fell.” With this the gentleman was mighty well ſatisfied, re- 
turned thanks, and withdrew. Upon which his excellency ſaid 
immediately, I was forced to ſpeak for him, as a great many 
& of his friends have votes at elections; but, .d—n him, he is a 
rogue, therefore take no care for him.“ 

He brought one M—y to the duke of Ormond, and recom- 
mended him as a very honeſt gentleman, and defired his grace 
would provide for him; which his grace promiſed. So H- 
withdrew. As ſoon as he was gone, his lordſhip immediately ſaid 
to the duke: That fellow is the greateſt rogue in Chri/tendom.” 

« Colenel Coward having received pay, for ſome time, in two ar 

* «three regiments, as captain, but never done any other ſervice to the 
crown than eating and drinking in the expedition to Cadiz under 
the duke of Or-1079, finding he had not pretenſions enough to riſe, 
after he had fold the laſt employment he had, applied to his ex- 

cellency, who repreſented him in ſuch a light, that he got above 
900. as an arrear of half- pay, which he had no title to, and a pen- 
ion of x05. per day; but he reckoning this as much too little for 
his wants, as every body elſe did too much for his pretenſions, gave 
in a ſecond petition to the queen for a further addition of 10s. a 
day; which being referred to his excellency, he gave him a fa- 
- vourable report, by means whereof, it is hoped, his merit will be 
fill farther rewarded. He turned out the poor gate-keeper of 
; Chapel-izod gate, though he and his wife were each above ſixty 
old, without aſſigning any cauſe, and they are now ſtarving. 

As for the buſineſs of the arſenal, it was the product of chance, 
and never ſo much as thought of by the perſons who of late have 
given ſo many good reaſons for the building of it; till upon en- 
quiring into the funds, they were found to hold out ſo well, that 
there was a neceſſity of deſtroying ſixty or ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
 otherwiſe-his-excellency, for that time, could hardly have had the 
credit of-taxing the kingdom. Upon this occaſion, many projects 


were 
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were propoſed, all which at laſt gave way to the propoſal of a 
worthy perſon, who had often perſuaded the nation to do itſelf a 
great deal of harm, by attempting to do itſelf a little good, which 
was, that forty thouſand arms ſhould be provided for the militia, 
and ammunition in proportion, to be kept in four arſenals to be built 
for that purpoſe: This was accordingly put into the heads of a 
bill, and then this worthy - patriot, with his uſual ſincerity, de- 
clared he would not conſent to the giving of money for any other 
uſe ; as every body thought by the words he ſpoke, though after- 
wards he ſhewed them, that his meaning was not to be known by 
the vulgar acceptation of words; for he not only gave his conſent 
to the bill, but uſed all the art and induſtry he was maſter of, to 
have it paſs; though the money was applied in it, to the building 


one arſenal only, and ammunition and other ſtores proportionable, 


without one word of the militia. - So the arſenal was conceived, 
and afterwards formed in a proper manner; but when it came to 
be brought forth, -his excellency took it out of the hands that had 
formed it as far he could, and, contrary to all precedents, put it 
out of the care of the ordnance-board, who were properly to have 
taken care of the receipt and payment of the money, without any 
further charge to the publick, and appointed his ſecond ſecretary, 
Mr. Denton, to be paymaſter, whoſe ſalary was a charge of above 
five hundred pounds in the whole : Then, thinking this was too 


ſmall a charge to put the publick to for nothing, he made an- 


eſtabliſhment for that work, conſiſting of one ſuperintendant at 
three pounds per week, eight overſeers at ſeven pounds four ſhillings 
a week, and ſixteen aſſiſtants at ſeven pounds four ſhillings a week, 
making in all ſeventeen pounds eight ſhillings a week : And theſe 


were, for the great part, perſons who had no knowledge of ſuch 
buſineſs, and their honeſty was equal to their knowledge, as it 


hath ſince appeared by the notorious cheats and neglects that have. 
been made out againſt them, inſomuch that the work they have 


overſeen, which, with their ſalary, hath coſt near three thouſand 
| pounds, 
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unds, might have been done for leſs than eighteen hundred pounds, 
if it had been agreed for by the yard, which is the uſual method, 
and was ſo propoſed in the eſtimate. And this is all a certainty, 
becauſe all that hath been done, was only removing earth, which 
hath been exactly computed by the yard, and might have been fo 
agreed for. | 
Philip Savage, Eſq; as chancellor of the exchequer, demanded 
fees of the commiſſioners of the revenue for ſealing writs in the 
.queen's' buſineſs, and ſhewed them for it ſome precedents ; but 
they not being well ſatisfied with them, wrote to Mr. South, one 
of the commiſſioners, then in London, to enquire the practice there. 
He ſent them word, upon enquiry, that fees were paid there upon 
the like caſes; ſo they adjudged it for him, and conſtantly paid 
him fees. If therefore there was a fault, it muſt lie at their door, 
for he never offered to ſtop the buſineſs; yet his excellency knew 
ſo well how to chuſe an attorney and ſollicitor-general, that, when 
the caſe was referred to them, they gave it againſt the chancellor, 
and faid he had forfeited his place by it, and ought to refund the 
money, being about two hundred pounds per Anmnum. But never 
found any fault in the commiſſioners, who adjudged the caſe for 
him, and might have refuſed him the money if they had thought 
fit. f i 
tain Nobert Fitzgerald, father to the preſent earl of Kildare, 
had a grant from king Char/es the Second, of the office of comptrol- 
ler of the muſters, during the lives of captain Charles Brabazon, 
now earl of Meath, and George Fitzgerald, elder brother to the 
' preſent earl of Kildare; which the faid Robert Fitzgerald enjoyed 
With a falary of three hundred pounds per Anmm; and, after his 
death, his ſon George enjoyed it; till my lord Galway did, by 
threats, compel him to ſurrender the faid patent for a penſion of 
two hundred pounds per Annum; which he enjoyed during his 
life. Some time ago the preſent earl of Ki/dare, as heir to his 
father and brother, looked upon himſelf to be injured, by the ſur- 
render 
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render of the ſaid patent, which ſhould have come to him, the earl 
of Meath being till living: Therefore, in order to right himſelf, 


did petition her majeſty, which petition, as uſual, was referred to 


the earl of Wharton, then lord lieutenant, who being at that time 
in London, referred it, according to the common method on ſuch 
occaſions, to the lord chancellor and lieutenant- general Ingolſby, 
the then lords juſtices of this kingdom; who, for their information, 
ordered the attorney- general to enquire whether the earl of Kl. 
dare had any legal title to the ſaid patent, which he, in a full re- 
port, ſaid he had: And they referred it to the deputy vice · treaſurer 
to enquire into the nature of the office, and to give them his opi- 
nion, whether he thought it was uſeful or neceſſary for her ma- 


jeſty's ſervice. He gave in his report, and ſaid he thought it both 


uſeful and neceſſary; and, with more honeſty than wit, gave the 
following reaſons: firſt, that the muſter-maſter general computed 


the pay of the whole military liſt, which is above 200, ooo /. per 


Amum; ſo having no check on him, might commit miſtakes, to 
the great prejudice of the crown: And, ſecondly, becauſe he had 
himſelf found out ſeveral of thoſe miſtakes, which a comptroller 


might prevent. The lords juſtices approved of theſe reaſons, and 


ſo ſent over their report to my lord lieutenant, that they thought 
the office uſeful and neceſſary: But colonel P——-r, the muſter- 


maſter general, being then in London, and having given my lord 
lieutenant one thouſand pounds for his conſent to enjoy that of- 
fice, after he had got her majeſty's orders for a patent, thought a 
check upon his office would be a troubleſome ſpy upon him; ſo 


he pleaded the merit of his thouſand pounds, and deſired, in con- 
ſideration thereof, that his excellency would free him from an 


office that would put it out of his power to wrong the crown; 


and to ſtrengthen his pretenſions, put my lady in mind of what 
money he had loſt to her at play; who immediately, out of a 


grateful ſenſe of benefits received, railed as much againſt the lords 


juſtices report, as ever ſhe had done againſt the Tories; and my 
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lord lieutenant, prompted by the ſame virtue, made his report that 
there needed no comptroller to that office, becauſe he comptrolled 


it himſelf; which (now baving given his word for it) he will, be- 


yond all doubt, effectually for the future: Although ſince it hath 
been plainly made appear, that, for want of ſome controul on that 
office, her hath been wronged of many hundred pounds 
by the roguery of a clerk, and that during the time of his excel- 


lency's government; of which there hath been but a ſmall part re- 
funded, and the reſt hath not been- enquired after, left it ſhould 


make it plainly appear, that a anbei in that office is abſolutely 


1 nec 


His excellency being 8 for a private reaſon, to provide 


for the worthleſs ſon of a worthleſs father, who had lately fold his 


company, and, of courſe, all In to preferment in the army, 
took this opportunity: A captain in the oldeſt regiment in the 


| kingdom, being worn out with ſervice, defired leave to ſell, which 


was granted him: And, accordingly, for a conſideration agreed 


upon, he gave a refignation of his company to a perſon approved 


of by the commander of the regiment, who, at the ſame time, ap- 


plied to his excellency tor leave for another captain of his regiment, 
who is an engineer in her majeſty's ſervice in Spain, and abſent by 
her majeſty's licence: His excellency hearing that, ſaid they might 
give him a company in Spain, for he would diſpoſe of this 2 5 
and ſo, notwithſtanding all the commanders in the regiment could 
urge, he gave the company, which was regularly ſurrendered, to 
his worthy favourite; and the other company, which was a diſ- 


© putable title, to the gentleman who had paid his money for that 


which was ſurrendered. Talking one morning as he was dreſſing 
(at leaſt a dozen people preſent) of the debates in council, about 
the affairs of Trim, he {aid the lord chief juſtice Dalbin had laid 
down as law a thing, for which a man ought to have his gown 


ſtripped off, and be whipped at the cart's a e; and, in leſs 


than a 9 of an hour, repeated the expreſſion again: Vet, 
| ſome 
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ſome days after, ſent Dr. Lid to aſſure his lordſhip he ſaid no 
ſuch thing. Some time after, while he was in England, he uſed 
his utmoſt efforts with the queen to turn him out, but could not : 
And when he came once again, he took an opportunity (when the 


Judges were to wait on him) to fay to them, particularly to lord 
chief juſtice Dalbin, that perhaps ſome officious perſons might 


ſpread ſtories that he had endeavoured to do ſome of them a pre- 


judice in England, which he aſſured them he never had; but on 

the contrary would always, without diſtinction, ſhew his regard 
according to merit; which the lord chief juſtice Dallin was 
pleaſed to approve of, by ſaying, that was very honourable, that 


was very gracious; although he knew the contrary himſelf. | 


In England he bid Mr. Deering aſſure all his friends and ac- 
quaintance here, that they and every body might depend on his 


favour, as they behaved themſelves; with which Mr. Deering was 
much pleaſed, and wrote over to his friends accordingly ; and, as 


ſoon as his back was turned, he jeeringly ſaid, D me, how - 


« eaſily he is bit! When the duke of Ormond was in the govern- 
ment, he gave to Mr. Anderſon Saunders the government of 
Wicklow caſtle, which has no falary, but a perquiſite of ſome land 
worth about 12 J. per Annum, which Mr. Saunders gave to the 
free-ſchool of the town; but his excellency, not liking either the 

on or the uſe, without any ceremony, or reaſon given, ſuper- 
ſeded him, by giving a commiſſion for it to the horſe- 
courſer, who lieth under ſeveral odious and ſcandalous reflexions, 
particularly of very narrowly eſcaping the gallows for coining, 


Some time after, his excellency landing the ſecond time, he ſent - 
for Mr. Saunders, among others, defiring their good offices in the | 
enſuing ſeſſion, and that Mr. Saunders would not take amiſs his 


giving that place to F: s, for he aſſured him he did not know 
it belonged to him, which is highly probable, becauſe men of his 
knowledge uſually give away things, without enquiring how they 
are in their diſpoſal, Mr. Saunders anſwered him, © He was very 

Dd 2 glad 


/ 
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glad to find what was done was not out of any particular diſ- 
& pleaſure to him; becauſe Mr. V hitſbed had ſaid at Yichlow, by 
way of apology for what his excellency had done, that it was 
e occaſioned by Mr. Saunders having it; and ſeeing his excellency 
« had no ill intention againſt him, was glad he could tell his excel- 
&« lency it was not legally given away, for he had a cuſtodium for 
te the land out of the court of exchequer; ſo his excellency's 
tc commiſſion could do him no prejudice.” 
Lieutenant general Echlin had pay on this eſtabliſhment as 
brigadier, until the middle of October, 1708, when he was removed 
from it by his excellency, becauſe his regiment went away at that 
time, and lieutenant general Gorge was put in his room. Some 
time after, major general Rook, conſidering the reaſon why Echlin 
was removed, concluded, that Gorge could not come on, until 
ſome time in February after, becauſe his regiment was alſo out of 
-the kingdom until that time; and therefore, he being the eldeſt 
general officer, that had no pay as ſuch, was entitled to the briga- 
_ dier's pay, from the time Ecblin was removed until Gorge was 
qualified to receive it, he having done the duty. His excellency, 
upon hearing the reaſon, owned it to be a very good one, and told 
him, if the money were not paid to Gorge he ſhould have it, ſo bid 
him go ſee; which he did, and found it was: then his excellency 
told him he would refer his caſe to a court of general officers to 
give their opinion in it, which he ſaid muſt needs be in his fa- 
vour; and, upon that ground, he would find a way to do him 
right; yet when the general officers fat, he ſent for ſeveral of them, 
and made them give the caſe againſt Rook. 

When the proſecution againſt the diſſenting miniſters in Drogheda 
was depending, one Stevens, a lawyer in this town of Dublin, ſent 
his excellency, then in London, a petition, in the name of the ſaid 
diſſenting miniſter, in behalf of himſelf and others who lay under 
any ſuch proſecution ; and in about a fortnight's time, his excel- 
lency ſent over a letter, to the then lords juſtices, to give the at- 

torney 
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torney and ſollicitor generals orders, to enter a Mali projequi to all 
ſuch ſuits; which was done accordingly, although he never ſo 
much as enquired into the merits of the cauſe, or referred the 
petition to any body, which is a juſtice done to all men, let the 
caſe be never ſo lioht. He ſaid he had her majeſty's orders for it, 
but they did not appear under her hand; and it is generally af- 
firmed he never had any. 

That his excellency can deſcend to ſmall gains, take this in- 
ſtance: There were 850/. ordered by her majeſty to buy new 
liveries for the ſtate trumpets, meſſengers, &c. but with great in- 
duſtry he got them made cheaper by 200 J. which he ſaved ut 
of that ſum; and it is reported, that his ſteward got a handſome - 
conſideration beſide from the undertaker. - 

The agent to his regiment, being fo alſo to others, bought a 
lieutenant's commiſſion in a regiment of foot, for which he never 
was to do any duty, which ſervice pleaſed his excellency ſo well, 
that he gave him leave to buy a company, and would had him kept 
both; but before his pleaſure was known, the former was diſpoſed 
of. 

The lord lieutenant hath no power to remove or put in a ſol⸗ 
licitor general without the queen's letter, it being one of thoſe 
employ ments excepted out of his commiſſion; yet, becauſe Sir 
Richard Levinge diſobliged him, by voting according to his opinion, 
he removed him, and put in Mr. Forfter *, although he had no 
queen's letter for ſo doing, only a letter from Mr. 1 Boyle 
that her majeſty deſigned. to remove him. 

The privy-council in Treland have a great ſhare of the admi- 
niſtration, all things being carried by the conſent of the majority, 
and they fign all orders and proclamations there, as well as the 
chief governor. But his excellency diſliked ſo great a ſhare of 
power in any but himſelf: And when matters were debated i in 


* Afterwards recorder of the city of Dublin, and lord chief juſtice of the common 


pleas. 
council, 
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council, otherwiſe than he approved, he would ſtop them, and 

ſay, Came, my lords, 1 ſee how your opinions are, and therefore 

ad ves; and ſo would put an end to the diſ- 
pute. 

One of his chief favourites was a ſcandalous clergyman, a con- 
ſtant companion of his pleaſures, who appeared publicly with his 
.excellency, but never in his habit, and who was a hearer and ſharer 
of all the lewd and blaſphemous diſcourſes of his excellency and 
his cabal. His excellency preſented this worthy divine to one 
of the biſhops, with the following recommendation: *© My lord, 
1 is a very honeſt fellow, and hath no fault but that he is 
te a little too immoral.” He made this man chaplain to his re- 
giment, although he had been ſo infamous, that a biſhop in Eng- 
land refuſed to admit him to a living he had been — to, 
until the patron forced him to it by law. 

His excellency recommended the earl of Inchiquin to be one of 
*the lords juſtices in his abſence, and was much mortified, when 
he found heutenant general Ingolaſby appointed, without any regard 
to his recommendation; particularly, becauſe the uſual falary of 
a lord juſtice, in the lord lieutenant's abſence, is 1004. per month, 
and he had bargained with the carl for 40/. 

I will ſend you, in a pacquet or two, ſome particulars of his 
excellency s uſage of the convocation, of his infamous intrigues 
With Mrs. Coningſby, an account of his arbitrary proceedings about 
the election of a magiſtrate in 775, his barbarous injuſtice to dean 
Jade and poor Will Crow; his deciding a caſe at hazard to get 

my lady twenty guineas, but in ſo ſcandalous and unfair a man- 
ner, that the arranteſt ſharper would be aſhamed of; the common 
cuſtom of playing on Sunday in my lady's cloſet; the partie quarre? 
between her Jadyſhip and Mrs. Lied and two young fcllows dining 
= 1 and frequently at Clontarf, where they uſed to go in a 

hackney coach; and his excellency's making no ſcruple of dining 
in a hedge tavern whenever he was invited; with ſome other paſ- 


lages, 
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which, I hope, you will put into ſome method, and corre& 
the ſtyle, and publiſh as ſpeedily as you can. 

Note, Mr. Savage beſides the proſecution about his fees, was 
turned out of the council for giving his vote in parliament in a 
caſe where his excellency's own friends were of the ſame opinion, 
until they were wheedled or threatened out of it by his excel- 
lency. The particulars beforementioned I have not yet received; . 
whenever they come, I ſhall publiſh them in a ſecond part. 
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Mr. B—fw—, ſerjeant at law, and member of parliament, a pro- 


feſſed enemy to = clergy, having been reflected on by the 
dean, in a humorous poem, intituled, Brother Prote/tants, &c. 
-and thinking himſelf highly injured thereby, reſolved to be re- 
venged on Dr. Swift, as the author of the ſaid poem. With 
this deſign he engaged his footman and two ruffians to attend 
him, in order to ſecure the dean whereever they met him, until 
he had gratified his reſentment either by maiming or ſtabbing 
him. „. he went directly to the deanry, and hear- 
ing the dean was at a friend's houſe *, followed him thither, 
.charged him with writing the ſaid verſes, but had not courage 
enough to put his bloody deſign in execution. However, as 
he had the aſſurance to relate this affair to ſeveral noblemen 
and gentlemen, the inhabitants of the liberty of St. Parrick's 
waited upon the dean in form, and preſented the following pa- 
per, ſigned by above thirty of them, in the name of themſelves, 
and the reſt of their neighbourhood, vi. 


E the inhabitants of the liberty of the dean and chapter 

of St. Patrick's, Dublin, and the neighbourhood of * 

ſame, having been informed, by univerſal report, that a certain man 

The Rev. Mr. Jabn WorralPs in Big Ship-Street. c 
0 
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of this city hath openly threatened, and ſworn before many hun- 
dred people, as well perſons of quality, as others, that he reſolves, 
upon the firſt opportunity, by the help of ſeveral ruffians, to mur- 
der or maim the Rev. the dean of St. Patrick, our neighbour, be- 
nefactor, and head of the liberty of St. Patrick, upon a frivolous 
unproved ſuſpicion, of the ſaid dean's having written ſome * lines 
in verſe reflecting on the ſaid man. | 

Therefore we, the ſaid inhabitants of the ſaid liberty, and in 
the neighbourhood thereof, from our great love and reſpect to the 
ſaid dean, to whom the whole kingdom hath ſo many obligations, 
as well as we of the liberty, do unanimouſly declare, that we will 
endeavour to defend the life and limbs of the ſaid dean againſt the 
ſaid man, and all his ruffians and murderers, as far as the law will 
allow, if he or any of them preſume to come into the ſaid liberty, 
with any wicked malicious intent againſt the houſe or family, or 
perſon, or goods of the ſaid dean. To which we have chearfully, 
ſincerely, and heartily ſet our hands. 


On the words brother proteſtants and fellow chriſtians. See that poem vol. IV, 


Vol. VII. | E 3 THE 


THE 
DEANS ANSWER 


The dean being in bed, very much indiſpoſed, and not able to receive 
| the ſaid perſons, dictated the following anſwer : 


GENTLEMEN, 


T RECEIVE with great thankfulneſs, theſe many kind ex- 
preſſions of your concern for my ſafety, as well as your de- 
clared reſolution to defend me (as far as the laws of God and man 
will allow) againſt all murderers and ruffians, who ſhall attempt 
to enter into the liberty with any bloody or wicked deſigns upon 
my life, my limbs, my houſe, or my goods. Gentlemen, my life 
is in the hand of God, and whether it may be cut off by treachery 
or open violence, or by the common way of other men; as long 
as it continueth, I ſhall ever bear a grateful memory for this fa- 
vour you have ſhewn, beyond my expectation, and almoſt exceed- 
ing my wiſhes. | | | 
The inhabitants of the liberty, as well as thoſe of the neigh- 
bourhood, have lived with me in great amity for near twenty 
years; which I am confident will never diminiſh during my life. 
I am chiefly ſorry, that, by two cruel diſorders of deafneſs and 
giddineſs, which have purſued me for four months, I am not in 
condition either to hear, or to receive you, much leſs to return my 
moſt ſincere acknowledgements, which in juſtice and gratitude I 
ought to do, May God bleſs you and your families in this world, 
and make you for ever happy in the next. 


AN 
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ERECTED to the MEMORY 
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Dr. SWI F T in IRELAND. 
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To Mr. George Faulkner. 


SIR, | Weale, Feb. 14, 1750. 


HAVE at laſt finiſhed what you have often heard me wiſh I 

might be able to do, a monument for the greateſt genius of 
our age, the late dean of St. Patrick's. The thing in itſelf is but 
a trifle; but it is more than I ſhould ever have attempted, had I 
not with indignation ſeen a country (ſo honoured by the birth of 
ſo great a man, and fo faithfully ſerved by him all his life) ſo long 
and ſo ſhamefully negligent in erecting ſome monument of grati- 
tude to his memory. Countries are not wiſe in ſuch neglect; 


for they hurt themſelves. Men of genius are encouraged to apply -  / 


their talents to the ſervice of their country, when they ſee in it 
gratitude to the memory of thoſe who have deſerved well of them. 
The ingenious Pere Caſtle told me at Paris, that he reckoned i: 
the greateſt misfortune to him that he was not born an Engliſh 
man; and, when he explained himſelf, it was only for this, th: 
aſter two hundred years they had erected a monument to Shake- 
E e 2 ſpear , 
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ſpear 5 and another to a modern, but to the greateſt of them, 
Sir I/azc Meuron. Great ſouls are very diſintereſted in the affairs 
of life: They look for fame and immortality, ſcorning the mean 
paths of intereſt and lucre: And, ſurely, in an age ſo mercenary as 
ours, men ſhould not be ſo ſparing to give public marks of their 
gratitude to men of ſuch virtue, dead, however they may treat 
them living; ſince, in ſo doing, they beſpeak, and almoſt inſure to 
themſelves, a ſucceſſion of ſuch uſeful perſons in ſociety. It was 
with this view that I have determined to throw in my mite. 
In a fine lawn below my houſe, I have planted an hippodrome. 

It is a circular plantation, conſiſting of five walks ; the central of 
which is a horſe-courſe, and three rounds make exactly a mile. 
All the lines are ſo laid out, that, from the centre, the fix rows of 
trees appear but one, and form a hundred arches round the field ; 
in the centre of which I have erected a mount, and placed a mar- 
ble column on its proper pedeſtal, with all the decorations of the 
order; on the ſummit of which I have placed a Pegaſus, juſt ſeem- 
ing to take flight to the heavens; and on the dye of the pedeſtal 
I have engraved the following inſcription, written by an ingenious 
cen, | | 

In memoriam JonaTran Swirr, S. T. P. viri fine pari. 


Aonidum fontes aperis, divine poeta, 

Arte nova: æthereas propriis, ut Pegaſus, alis 

Scande domos: æternum addet tua fama columnæ 

Huic memori decus. Hic, tanti quam poſſumus umbram 
Nominis in mentem facro revocare quotannis 

Ludorum ritu juvat. Hic tibi parvus honorum 

Offertur cumulus. Laudum quo fine tuarum 

Copia claudatur qui quærit, gentis Iernæ 

Pectora ſcrutetur, latumque interroget orbem. 
5 1750. 


I have 
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I have alſo appointed a ſmall fund for annual premiums to be 
diftributed in the celebration of games at the monument yearly. 
The ceremony is to laſt three days, beginning the firſt of May, 
yearly. On this day, young maids and men in the.neighbourhood 
are to aſſemble in the hippodrome, with their garlands and chaplets 
of flowers, and to dance round the monument, ſinging the praiſes 
of this ingenious patriot, and ſtrowing with flowers all the place : 
After which they are to dance for a prize; the beſt dancer among 
the maids is to be preſented with a cap and ribbands ; and after 
the dance, the young men are to run for a hat and gloves. 

The ſecond day, there is to be a large market upon the ground: 
And the moſt regular reel and count, is to have a guinea premium; 
and the perſon who buys the greateſt quantity of .yarn, is to have 
a premium of two guineas. | 

The third day, the farmer who produces the beſt yearling calf 
of his own breed, is to have two guineas premium; and, he that 
produces the faireſt colt or filly, of his own breed likewiſe, not 
over two years old, ſhall receive a premium of two guineas alſo. 
— Thus the whole will not exceed ten pounds; and all theſe uſe- 
ful branches of our growth and manufacture will be encouraged, 
in remEmbring the patron, who with ſo much care and tenderneſs 
recommended them to others, and cheriſhed them himſelf. 


I am, Dear SIR, 
Your humble ſervant, 


J. B. 
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Ree to MW. F A U L K N E R. 


Some people through ignorance, and others from envy, having been 
fo far impoſed on, as to report, and even publiſh, that the editor of 
Dean Switt's Works had not any acquaintance with the author; 
and particularly Dr. Hawkiworth, à gentleman of genius and 
merit, having been led alſo into this miſtake by ſome London Book- 
ſeller ; Mr. Faulkner finds himſelf obliged, in vindication of his 


charafter, to publiſh 
the world of the favourable 
and confide 


ſome of the dean's letters to him, to convince * 
opinion he had of him, and the friendſhip 
nce he was pleaſed to honour him with. The originals 


* 


of which, and many other letters, may be ſeen with him, 


CET ERT 1 
To the EARL of OX FORD“. 


My Loan, . * 


Dublin, Feb. 16, 2733. 


HE bearer, Mr. Faulkner, the prince of Dublin printers, will 


have the honour to deliver you this. 


He tells me, your 


lordthip was ſo gracious as to admit him into your preſence, and 
receive him with great condeſcenſion, which encouraged” him to 


That this conviction might extend to 
England as well as Ireland, we have printed 
moſt of tlioſe letters, omitting only two or 
three which contained nothing material in 
them. Thereſt we have retained, as they 
are characteriſtic of the dean and others, 


and diſplay that life and humour, which 
give an agreeable coluur to all his con- 
nexions. Eng liſb editors. 

This nobleman, Edward Harley, was 


only fon to Robert, lord high treaſurer of 


Great Britain, who died May 21, 1724. 
| bope 
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hope for the ſame favour again, by my mediation, which I could 
not refuſe. Although, for his own profit, he is engaged in a work 
that very much diſcontents me, yet I would rather have it fall 
into his hands, than any others on this fide. 

I am juſt recovered, in ſome degree, of two cruel indiſpoſitions 
of giddineſs and deafneſs, after ſeven months. I have got my 
hearing, but the other evil hangs ſtill about me, and I doubt will 
never quite leave me, until I leave it. | 


I hope your lordſhip, and lady Oxford * and lady Margaret +, 


continue in perfect health. I pray God preſerve you all, for the 


good of your friends, and your country. 
I am, with entire reſpect and eſteem, 
Your lordſhip's moſt obedient, 
And moſt obliged ſervant, 
J. SWIFT. 


LETTER 


Ma. FAULKNER, | 


ITHOUT the leaſt regard to your wager, I do aſſure 
you, upon my word and reputation, that I am not author 
of one ſingle line or ſyllable of that pamphlet, called, An in- 
fallible Scheme to pay the Debts of the Nation ; and, as it is a very 
unjuſt, ſo it is equally an imprudent and fallible proceeding, to 
pronounce determinately, on our taſte and knowledge of ſtyle 
or manner of writing, where very good judges are often deceived, 
and in this caſe, few men have ſuffered ſo much as myſelf, who 


Lady Henrietta Cavendiſh Holes, only his lordſhip the 31ſt of Oober, 1713. 
daughter and heir of his grace Joby + This lady was married to William 
Holles, duke of Newcaſtle, was married to Bentinck, duke of Portland, July 11,1734- 


ave 
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have borne the reproach of many hundred printed papers which 
I never ſaw. I do likewiſe proteſt in the ſame manner, that I 
did ot write the epigram upon Taylor, nor heard of it until Mr. 
Pilkington ſhewed it me in manuſcript. Therefore, pray deſire 
your wagerer, from me, to be more cautious in determining on 
ſuch matters, and not to venture the loſs of his money and credit 


with fo much odds againſt him. 
| 1 am, 
Deanry-Houſe, Your affectionate ſervant, 
Mar. 29, 1732. | 
J. SWIFT. 


If this fancy ſhould hold, of taxing me with all papers that come 
out, and at the ſame time I ſhould take a fancy to be a writer, 
I ſhall be diſcovered when I have no mind, for it will be only 
to catechiſe me whenever I am ſuſpected. . 


| LETT-ER UL 
Ms. FauLixNeR, 6 
DESIRE Mrs. Pilkington will deliver you the papers relating 
to Gulliver, which I left with her huſband. For, fince you 
intend to print a new edition of that book, I muſt tell you, that 
the Engliſh printer made ſeveral alterations which I much diſ- 
approve of, and cannot ſet them right without thoſe papers. 

If I am not miſtaken, Mr. Pillingtom hath an edition of Gulliver, 
where the true original copy is interleaved in manuſcript ; I de- 
fire I may alſo ſee that bock. "0 


| I am, 
June 29, 1733. 


Your humble ſervant, 
J. SWIFT. 


LE T- 


* The famous oculiſt. 
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LETTER Iv. —_— 
To his Grace the Lord Archbiſhop of Caſbel*. 


My Lozp, Dublin, Auguſt 14, 1735. 
HE bearer, Mr. Faulkner, our famous printer, goes in an 
hour to fee K:/kenny and Caſhel, to gather up his country 

debts. Ten to one your grace may owe him a dozen fhillings, 
and your town coffee-houſe (if you have one) a dozen more. 
But his pretences to me for writing, are the honour of being ad- 
mitted to your grace by a line in my hand. I am not in fear 
of his ſhaming me as others have done; however, I would not 
have you leave your manuſcripts ſcattered about your room, for- 
he would be terribly tempted to beg them, and return them back 
next winter in four volumes, as he ſerved me; although I never 
let him touch or ſee one. He has the name of an honeſt man, 
and hath good ſenſe and behaviour. I have ordered him to- 
mark narrowly whatever you. are doing, as a prelate, an architect, 
a country gentleman, a politician, and an improver; and to bring | 
me a faithful account when he returns; but chiefly about your 
health, and what exerciſe you. make uſe of to increaſe or preſerye- 
it. But he is in haſte to be gone, and I am forced to conclude. 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
My. lord, your grace's 
Moſt deen humble ſervant, 


J. SWIET. 
* Dr. Theophilus Bolton. 


Vol. VIE. F f LETTER 
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LETTER V. 
To the Right Honourable Lord Hour. 


Mr Lozp, Dublin, Auguſt 14, 1735. 


'HE bearer, Mr. Faulbner, came to me juſt an hour before 
he was taking a journey to Kilkenny, and Caſbell, and de- 
fired T would write by him to your lordſhip, and the archbiſhop, 
only to let your lordſhip know, that he is an honeſt man, and the 
chief printer, and that I know him and treat him with indul- 
gence, becauſe I cannot help it. For although he printed what 
I never would have done, yet he got the conſent of my friends, 
and ſo I ſhall get nothing by being angry with him. He hopeth, 
as a Citizen, to be admitted to you lords and ladies in the country, 
and I am contented you ſhall make him welcome; but take 
care you put no manuſcripts in his hands; otherwiſe, perhaps 
there will be the works of the Right Hon. &c. and of my lady 
and the + giant, neatly bound, next winter. My lady Acheſon 

hath not been well fince ſhe left the town; but her mother is 

almoſt perfectly cured, except the loſs of her eye. I owe my 
lady Howth a letter, I believe. I deſire my moſt humble ſervice 
- bo and the giant. I have time to ſay no more, but, that Lam. 


Your Jordſhip's moſt obedient ſervant, 
J. SWIFT. 
LETTER VI. 


Ma. FAULKNER, 
AM anſwering a letter I had from Mr. Pope, when I was at 
Cavan. My abſence and ſickneſs, fince I retired, have hinder- 
ed me 3 to him. He complains of his unluckyneſs 


+ A very tall young lady, nearly related to lord Howh. Y 
at 
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that you could never find him at home, which, he ſays, ſince 
his mother's death, he is often abſent from. I here will tranſcribe. 
a paragraph which relates to you, and I deſire you will return 
an anſwer to it, time enough for me to ſend a letter to-night, 
and I will inſert the ſum of it. | 

« As to his (Mr. Faullner s) deſign about my works, I beg 
you will deſire him to poſtpone it, until he ſees the duodecimo 
edition of them here, with the firſt volume, publiſhed by Lintat: 
For that, joined to the reſt by Gillever, will make the compleat- 
eſt hitherto extant, and is reviſed by me. I gueſs they will be 
out about Chriſtmas.” | 
Pray let me know what anſwer I ſhall make to Mr. Pope: 
Write it down and ſend it by any meſſenger, the ſooner the bet- 
ter, for I am an ill writer at night. 


I am, yours, &c. 
J. SWIFT, 


I think you may ſend your anſwer by the bearer, for it need not 
take above two lines. 1 | 


Jan. 8, 1735-6. 


LETTER VI. 
To Mr. Benjamin Motte, Bookſeller, in London. - 


S1R, Dublin, May 25, 1736. 
T Lately received a long letter from Mr. Faullner, grievoully - 
| I complaining upon ſeveral articles of the ill + treatment he hath 
4 met with from you, and of the many advantageous offers he hath / 
made you, with none of which you thought fit to comply. I am 


* Lawton. Gillever, a Bookſeller. ' Swift's works, to ſtop the ſale of them 
+ Motte filed a bill in Chancery in there; which occaſioned the dean to write 

England, againſt Faulkner, for printing this-letter, 
F f 2 | not 
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not qualified to judge in the fact, having heard but one fide; only 
one thing I know, that the cruel oppreſſions of this kingdom by 
England are not to be borne. You ſend what books you pleaſe 
hither, and the bookſellers here can ſend nothing to you that is 
written here. As this is abſolute oppreſſion, it I were a book- 
ſeller in this town, I would uſe all the ſame means to reprint 
Londen books, and run them to any town in England that I 
could, becauſe, whoever neither offends the laws of God, or the 
country he liveth in, committeth no ſin. It was the fault of you 
and-other bookſellers, who printed any thing ſuppoſed to be mine, 
that you did not agree with each other to print them together, it 
you thought they would fell to any advantage. I believe I told 
you long ago, that Mr. Faullner came to me, and told me his 
intention to print every thing that my friends told him they 
thought to be mine, and that I was diſcontented at it; but 
when he urged, that ſome other bookſeller would do it, and that 
he would take the advice of my friends, and leave out what I 
-pleaſed to order him, I faid no more, but that I was ſorry it 
ſhould be done here. But, I am ſo incenſed againſt the op- 
preſſions from England, and have ſo little regard to the laws 
they make, that I do, as a clergyman, encourage the merchants 
both to export wool and woolen manufactures to any country in 
Europe, or any where elſe; and conceal it from the cuſtom-houſe- 
officers, as I would hide my purſe from a highwayman, if he 
came to rob me on the road, although England hath made a law 
to the contrary *: And ſol would encourage our bookſellers here 
to fell your authors books printed here, and ſend them to all the 
towns in Euglanu, if I could do it with ſafety, and profit; be- 
cauſe (I repeat it) it is no offence againſt God or the laws of the 
country I live-in. Mr. Faulkner hath dealt ſo fairly with me, 


This, we apprehend, is better pa- by the dean's own principle. The Engliſb 
triotiſm, that good caſuiſtry: But per- bookſelters, | 
haps we too are prejudiced in our turns, 

4 that 
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that -I have a great opinion of his honeſty, although I never 
dealt with him as a printer or a bookſeller ; but fince my friends 
told me, thoſe things, called mine, would certainly be -printed by 
ſome hedge bookſeller, I was forced to be paſſive in the matter. 
I have ſome * things which I ſhall leave my executors to publiſh 
after my deceaſe, and have directed that they ſhall be printed 
in London. For, except ſmall papers, and ſome treatiſes writ for 
the uſe of this kingdom, I always had thoſe of importance to be 
publiſhed in London, as you well know. For my own part, al- 
though I have no power any where, 1 will do the beſt offices 
I can to countenance Mr. Faulkner. For although I was not 
at all pleaſed to have that collection printed here, yet none of 
my friends adviſed me to be angry with him, although if they had 
been printed in London by you and your partners, perhaps I might 
have pretended to ſome little profit. Whoever may have the 
hazard or advantage of what I ſhall leave to be printed in London 
after my deceaſe, I will leave no other copies of them here, but 
if Mr. Faulkner ſhould get the farſt printed copy, and reprint it 
here, and ſend his copies to England, I think he would do as 
right as your London bookſellers who load us with yours. If 1 
live but a few years, I believe I ſhall publiſh ſome things that I 
think are important; but they ſhall be printed in London, al- 
though Mr. Faulkner were my brother. I have been very tedious 
in telling you my thoughts on this matter, and ſo I remain, 
Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
JON. SWIFT. 
Directions to Servants; and the and the peace of Utrecht, both ſince print- 
hiſtory of the laſt ſeſſion of Queen Anne, ed by G. Faulkner. | 
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LETTER VIII. 


To the Right Worſhipful the Mayor, Aldermen, Sheriffs, and 
Common-Council of the city of Corke. 


GENTLEMEN, Deanry-Houſe, Dublin, Aug. 15, 1737. 


Received from you ſome weeks ago, the honour of my free- 

dom in a ſilver box, by the hands of Mr. Standard“; but 
it was not delivered to me in as many weeks more; becauſe, I 
ſuppoſed he was too full of more important buſineſs. Since that 
time, I have been wholly confined by ſickneſs, ſo that I was not 
able to return you my acknowledgement; and, it is with much 
difficulty I do it now, my head continuing in great diſorder. 
Mr. Faulkner will be the bearer of my letter, who ſets out this 
morning for Corke. 

I could have wiſhed, as I am a private man, that, in the inſtru- 
ment of my freedom, you had pleaſed to aſſign your reaſons for 
making choice of me. I know it is a uſual compliment to beſtow 
the freedom of the city on an archbiſhop or lord chancellor, and 
other perſons of great titles, merely upon account of their 
ſtations or power: but a private man, and a perfect ſtranger, with- 
out power or grandeur, may juſtly expect to find the motives 
aſſigned in the inſtrument of his freedom, on what account he is 
thus diſtinguiſhed. And yet I cannot diſcover in the whole parch- 
ment ſcrip any one reaſon offered. Next, as to the falver + box, 
there is not ſo much as my name upon it, nor any one ſyllable to 
ſhew it was a preſent from your city. Therefore, I have, by 
the advice of friends, agreeing with my own opinion, ſent back 

* Eaton Standard, Eſq; then recorder I In conſequence of this letter, there was 
of Dublin, and afterwards made his maje- an inſcription, and the city arms of Corke, 
ſty's prime ſerjeant at law, in the room engraved on the box, and reaſons in the 
of Anthony Malone, Eſq; ſince promoted parchment ſcrip for preſenting him with 


to the chancellorſnip of the exchequer, the freedom of that city. 
the 


RV 
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the box, and inſtrument of freedom, by Mr. Faulkner, to be re- 
turned to you; leaving to your choice, whether to inſert the 
reaſons for which you were pleaſed to give me my freedom, or 
beſtow the box upon ſome more worthy perſon, whom you may 


12 an intention to honour, becauſe it will equally fit every 
body. 


I am, 
With true eſteem and gratitude, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Your moſt obedient, and 
Obliged ſervant, 


: JON. SWIFT. 
LETTER IX. 


To Mr. FAULKNER 


SIR, Deanry- Houſe, Dublin, Jan. 6, 1737-8. 
HAVE often mentioned to you an earneſt deſire I had, and 
ſtill have, to record the merit and ſervices of the lord- mayor, 

Humphrey French, whom I often defired after his mayoralty to 
give me an account of many paſſages that happened in his 
mayoralty, and which he as often put off on the pretence of his 
forgetfulneſs, but in reality of his modeſty : I take him to be a 
hero in his kind, and that he ought to be imitated by all his ſuc- 


ceſſors, as far as their genius can reach; I deſire you therefore to. 


enquire among all his friends, whom you are acquainted with, to 
preſs them to give you the particulars of what they can remem- 
ber, not only during the general conduct of his lite, wherever he 
had any power or authority in the city ; but, particularly, from 
Mr. Maple, who was his intimate friend, who knew him bet, 

and 
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and could give the moſt juſt character of himſelf and his 
actions. 

When I ſhall have got a ſufficient information of all theſe 
particulars, I will, although I am opprefled with age and in- 
fitmities, ſtir up all the little ſpirit I can raiſe, to give the publick 
an account of that great patriot; and propoſe him as an ex- 


ample to all future magiſtrates, in order to recommend his vir- 
tues to this miſerable — 


I am, 
S I R, 


Your very humble ſervant, 


JON. SWIFT. 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Cz/ar was wife of Charles Cz/ar, Eſq; member of parliament 
for the borough of Her:ford, who was committed to the Tower 
of London, Dec. 19, 1705, for ſome reflexions in the houſe 
of Commons, on the earl of Godolphin, then lord high treaſurer 
of England. In 1711, Mr. Ceſar was appointed treaſurer of the 
navy in the room of Robert Walpole, Eſq; afterwards a knight 
of the garter, who was created earl of Orford in February q, 
1741. This lady was alſo mother to Julius Cz/ar, a brave 
ſoldier, and a general in the ſervice of His Britannick Majeſty 
in Germany, April 1762. The dean correſponded with this 
lady, who was remarkable for her good ſenſe; friendſhip and 
politeneſs, and much eſteemed by the nobility and gentry, and 
all people of taſte, genius, and learning; for which reaſon we 
imagine the following letters will not be unacceptable. 


DET EB 24 


; To Mrs. Ca$84aR. 
Mapan, | 
MONG a few little vexations, ſuch as beggary, ſlavery, cor- 
ruption, ignorance, want of friends, faction, oppreſſion, 
and ſome other trifles of the like nature, that we philoſophers 
ought to deſpiſe ; two or three ladies of long acquaintance, and 
at a great diſtance, are ſtill ſo kind as to remember me; and I was 


always proud and pleaſed to a great degree, that you happened to 


be one, fince conſtancy is, I think, at leaſt as ſeldom found in 
friendſhip as in love, Mrs. Barber, when I ſee her, is always 
telling me wonders. of the continual favours you have conferred 
on her, and that, without your interpoſition, the ſucceſs of her 
errand would have hardly been worth the journey; and I muſt 
bear the load of this obligation without the leaſt poſſibility. of 

Vol. VII. | G g ere 


/ 
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ever returning it, otherwiſe than by my beſt wiſhes for the proſ- 
perity and health of you and your family: For, in ſpight of all 
your good words, I am the moſt inſignificant man of this moſt 
inſignificant country. I have been tyed by the leg (without be- 
ing married) for ten months paſt, by an unlucky ſtrain, which pre- 
vented the honour and happineſs I propoſed to myſelf of waiting 
on you oftener during this laſt ſummer: And another year at my 
period of life is like an inch in a man's noſe; yet, I flatter my- 
ſelf, that next ſpring I may take one voyage more, when you 
will ſee me altered in every diſpoſition of body and mind, except 
in my reſpects for you and all that belong to you. There is one 
part of Mr. Pope's compliment which I cannot make you, for I 
could not with the ſtricteſt ſearch find one letter too many in 
of your words, although I ſound a thouſand words too few 
in your letter; therefore, I accepted and underſtood it only as a 
billet juſt writ while Mrs. Barber ſtood by in her hood and ſcarff 
Juſt ready to take her leave and begin her journey : And, what is 
worſe, I ſuſpe& that ſhe was forced to ſollicit you long, becauſe 
ſhe wanted a certificate under your hand to convince me that ſhe 
was not an impoſtor. 

1 will not ſay one word in Mrs. Barber's behalf, for ſhe will 
. always. continue to deſerve your protection, and therefore ſhe may 
be ſute you will always continue to give it her. 85 

I bope Mr. Cæſar is in good health, and deſire he will accept 
the offer of my moſt humble ſervice, with my hearty wiſhes for 
your whole family. 
| I am, with true reſpect, 

'Mapan, 
Your moſt obedient, and 
Moſt humble ſervant, 


JON. SWIFT. 


LETTER 
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IL. KTP | 
To Mrs. CESAR. 


Mapau, Dublin, July 30, 1733. 
COULD not let Mrs. Barber leave us for good- and all, with- 
out honouring her with the carriage of a letter from your old 

humble ſervant and conſtant lover: She hath been afflicted with 
ſo many repetitions of the gout, that her limbs are much weakened, 
and her ſpirits ſunk; neither can I well blame her, conſidering 
her grand affair of ſubſcriptions muſt needs have flackened in 
her abſence. Neither could ſhe be in much diſpoſition to in- 
creaſe her volumes, for health and good humour are two ingre- 
dients abſolutely neceſſary, in the poetical trade; but, I hope, 
your countenance and protection will recover her ſpirits, and her 
hopes, and her genius. I imagine ſhe looks on you. as her chief 
patroneſs ; becauſe, although ſhe be abundantly grateful to all 
her protectors; yet, I obſerve your name moſt often in her mouth. 
I wiſh it were in my power to take the ſame journey ; but neither 


my health, nor the bad ſtate of my private affairs will give me 
or leave: I cannot make ſhift, nor bear fatigues as I uſed 


to do. To live in England, half as tolerably as I do here, would 
ruin me. I muſt have two ſervants, and three horſes, and dare 
drink nothing but wine; and my ragged church rents would never 


be paid in my abſence. My lord Bolimmghroke and Mr. Pope preſs 


me with many kind invitations, but the former is too much a 


philoſopher; he dines at fix in the evening; after ſtudying all 


the morning until the afternoon ;, and, when he hath dined, to 
his ſtudies again. Mr. Pope can neither eat nor drink, loves to 
be alone, and hath always ſome poetical ſcheme in his head. Thus 
the two beſt companions and friends I ever had, have utterly 
diſqualified themſelves for my converſation, and my way of living, 


Gg 2 Mr. 


/ 


J 


/ 
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Mr. Pope, who had often promiſed to paſs a ſummer ſeaſon with 


me bere, if he outlived his mother, ſoon after her death waved 


the faireſt opportunity of performing his promiſe two months 
ago, of coming over with eaſe, and in company of dean 
Curterels and his filter; he ſaid, we ſhould kill him with eating 
and drinking. I had a very convenient apartment for him in the 
Deanry-houſe: He would have all the civilities in this town; 


| and Mrs. Barber will tell you that we never want a dozen or more 
pol very valuable perſons, and of both ſexes, with whom to con- 


verſe; I chid him ſoundly in my laſt letter for his want of friend- 
ſhip or reſolution. You ſee, madam, I am full of talk; but you 
are to blame, for I imagine myſelf in your company, which is in- 
deed no great compliment ; and, upon ſecond thoughts, it is not 
true, for I ſhould be much better pleaſed to be your hearer. 
However, I ſhould certainly aſk you a thouſand queſtions con- 
cerning yourſelf, and Mr. Cz/ar, and your whole family. I 
have received ſo much friendſhip and ſo many civilities from you 
both, that I ſhall ever own my obligations; which are much in- 
creaſed by Mrs. Barber's feeding my vanity, with telling me, that 
you did not receive her worſe for her being recommended by 
me; yet, I confeſs, her expreſſions were in ſome what ſtron 
terms. Pray God bleſs: you and your whole family. I deſire 
you will preſent my moſt humble ſervice to Mr. Cz/ar. 


I am, with the greateſt reſpect, 
Mapa, 
| Your moſt obedient, and, | 
Moſt obliged, humble ſervant, 
| JON. SWIFT. 
_* Afterwards biſhop of Leigblin and Ferns. 
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The following letter, to the provoſt and fellows. of the univerſity 
of Dublin, plainly ſhews the author's friendſhip to gentlemen 
of genius and learning, although unacquainted with them 
but, ſoon after this, Mr. Dunkin was introduced to the dean; 
who did him further ſervices; by recommending him to Dr; 
Bolton, arbhbiſhop of Caſbell, who ordained him for holy 


orders. 
LETTER XI. | 
To the Provoſt and Senior Fellows of Trinity College; DusLN. 


Rev. and-worthy Sas, 5 Judy 5, 1736. 

s I ha# the honour of rebeiving ſome part of my education 
in your univerſity, and the good fortune to be of ſome ſer- 

vice to it; while I had a ſhare of credit at court, as well as ſince, 
when I had very little or none, I may hope to be excuſed for lay- 
ing a caſe before you, and offering my opinion upon it, 
Mr. Dwnkin, whom you all know, ſent me ſome time ago a 
memorial intended to be laid before you, which, perhaps, he hath 


already done. His requeſt is, that you would be pleaſed to en- 


large his annuity at preſent, and that he may have the ſame right 
in his turn, to the firſt church preferment yacant in your gift, as 
if he had been made a fellow, according to the ſcheme of his 
aunt's will ; becauſe the abſurdity of the condition in it ought to 
be imputed to the old woman's ignorance, although her inten- 


tion be very manifeſt, and the intention of the teſtator in all 


wills is chiefly regarded by the law. What I would therefore 
humbly propoſe is this, that you would increaſe his penſion to one 
hundred pounds a year, and make him a firm promiſe of the firſt 
church living in your diſpoſal, to the value of two hundred pounds 


a year, or ſomewhat more, This I take to be a reaſonable me- 
4 dium 
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dium between what he hath propoſed in his memorial, and what 

you allow him at preſent. 
Tam almoſt a perfect ſtranger to Mr. Denis, having never 
* him above twice, and then in mixed company, nor ſhould 
I now know his perſon if I met him in the ſtreets. But I know 
F he is a man of wit and parts; which, it applied properly to the 
"” buſineſs of his function, inſtead of poetry (wherein it muſt be 
owned he ſometimes excells) might be of great uſe and ſervice to 

him. 

I hope you will 0 to remember, that, ſince your body hath 
received no inconſiderable benefaction from the au 2 it will much 
increaſe your reputation, rather to err on the generous ſide to- 


- wards the nephew. 
> # Theſe are my thoughts, after frequently refleting on the caſe 
under all its circumſtances, and ſo I leave it to your wiſer 
3h judgments. | 
bs " I am, with true reſpect and eſteem, 
$ Houſe, 
5 on 95 Reverend and worthy 81xs, 
Bs | | | Your moſt obedient, and 
0 ©) rg 299 Moſt humble ſervant, 
133 JON. SWIFT. 
13 
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